DIVIDEND 





APRIL 25c 


In Canada 30c 


Saav Ass! 


xuyusit 2! 
el-uvon 








What candle power? 


OU don’t need the candle 
power of a lighthouse for flash 
lamp work with Agfa’s sensation- 
ally fast Ultra-Speed Panchromatic 
film. Among both amateurs and pro- 
fessionals it is widely accepted as 


the fastest 35 mm. film obtainable. 


For every 35 mm. photographic 
problem ...there’s an Agfa film to 
fit the job. Have you tried Agfa’s 
improved Finopan, with its micro- 


scopically fine grain? Or the ever- 


popular Superpan Supreme for all- 
around use ? 


Altogether, there are six Agfa mini- 
ature-camera films for you to use 
. .. $1x possibilities for you to better 
the range and result of your camera 
work. 


See your dealer now. Ask him about 
these and the other Agfa 35 mm. 
films: Infra-Red, Fine-Grain Plena- 
chrome, and Superpan Reversible. 
Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Agta 


35 mm. Films 


MADE IN JU. S. A. 
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DEFENDER PRODUCTS IN COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
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FOR THE PICTURES THAT SELL IDEAS 


Pictures that mold opinion—pictures that arouse the desire of owner- 


Here Is a new , 


Ciisner 
eh ISPCr, Clearcelt ae 


ship must be right, straight through from the original idea to the finished 
print that goes to the engraver. 
In the darkrooms of those photographers who have helped make 


American advertising a vital force in our lives, the name “Defender” 
ae ' , im . p PPLY CO. INC. ROCHESTER, NY 
is a familiar one—Defender Fine Grain Pan Film for the accuracy in PEPE Po oe OO 
tonal values and unmatched quality so essential to their work—Defender 
Iilustro, designed especially to give the brilliant, sparkling prints that 
— “I Jum 8 ' ° *h & P OTHER DEFENDER PRODUCTS © VELOUR BLACK © APEX 
stand out in the photographs and are just as successfully reproduced by —_ VaRIGAM @ CHROMATONE @ CHEMICALS © PREPARED 
DEVELOPERS © PANTHERMIC 777 © CRAWFORD 


rotogravure, lithographic or halftone methods. Ask your dealer or write. soemnamenein 
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Watch for this picture in full 
color on the cover of the 
giant May Directory Issue. It 
was taken for POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY by John 
Randolph of Hollywood. 


* 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICES: 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office, 38! Fourth Ave., New York City 
Western Advertising Office, 416 W. Eighth St., 
Los p Roe mn Calif. 


William B. Ziff, Publisher; B. G. Davis, Editor 
J. Fred Henry, Business Manager 













































































Managing Editor, Andrew B. Hecht, Ph.D. 
Assistant Editors: Frank Fenner, Jr. 
Whitfield D. Hillyer, Robert L. Mcintyre 
Art Director, Herr nan R. Bollin 
Advertising Manager, D. B. McIntosh 


CONTRI BUT IONS: Contr rib tors are advised to re- 
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Cover by Serge Balkin. See page 72. 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH, by Charles S. Weisenberg 
Hocus-Focus: Magicians Turn to Photography 
Hansel Mieth Gets Them to Pose. ..............0 cece cece ee ceeee 
Vee Busy ... F Wy Cambems PHONO... 5 ei cc ec knew ce seees 
ee Ore Sarr ere ee erry 
a ar ee PO, oi cphasinkes nok uk koe ¥auas be eaae eeemeneee 
Lunch Hour Photography 
a. Se er reer errr rrr es Ce 
Clip Good Pictures for Pleasure and my 
Red Filters for Dramatic Efrects....... 0.00.5 ccc cc ceeeeweeues 
Want to Learn Aerial Photography? Re ee een 
Big Business Sponsors Camera Club 
Salon Judges—Let's Be Fair!. .. 
Pose Your Goldfish. 
Arranging Effective Group Portraits...... 
Tricky Transitions with Double Splicing. 
PROUD TRUE DROWINOUIID. 65 ons ci ccc cn ees ceseneweseetcces 
A Tilting Easel for Distortion Control 
Amateur Movie Making......... 
Popular ~ tore A Book Dividend 
Manual of Correct Exposure for Film and — 
by H. P. Rockwell, Jr... ... 


Candid Shots by the Editor 16 Calendar of Photographic Exhibitions .. 
Questions and Answers ; 18 NE I a diucaas cocucsusereatenere : 
Letters to the Editor ... 18 Notes on the Salon Section ............ Medi 
Pictures from our Readers 57 What the Camera Clubs Are ene Pease 
New Tricks for Camera Owners 58 Travel Talk ..... Cae 

Print Criticisms ... 59 Contests and Markets Gene Auk 

Trade Notes and News 60 New Books . a 


Salon SecLion 


MOTHER AND CHILD by Glenn A. Davis 
CURVES by Ray Atkeson; Henry B. Robertson 
BRAWN by Torkel Korling; Earl M. Scott. 
PORTRAITS by William Suschitzky 

COURTSHIP OF THE MASKS by Dan a Culotta 
TITLES by Nowell Ward; William "Eyn 

GLASS by Frank Feaner, Jr.: Rene W. "p. Leonhardt 
ADVENTURE by Victor Haveman; Basil Homick 
NIGHT by L. R. Arnold; Paul St. George 
STAGE DOOR by Edwin C. Rosenberg 
IMPROVEMENT by Cy Coot 


Photography 





ee 
120 





Copyright, 1941 
ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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x FOR SURE-FIRE <a, PERFORMANCE 


smsitnaniatiinniomsnaatemaa 


* Foolproof synchronization at top ‘\g wy 8 a Introducing the 










shutter speeds by means of mi- 
crometer adjustment on plunger 
cable for Compur, Compound, 
Eastman, Ilex, Wollensak, Argus 
and most focal plane shutters. 






“METEOR - 
FLASH 


Medel’ TWO" 
SILVER CONTACT POINT 








CHARDELLE 


mere? . I FLAs® 


SYNCHRONIZER 
at ay: 


sy f_- “Wis |) _ 
* Exclusive "spider web" aii, oo PF) $ ° 5 





socket; provides easy and 4 
rapid changing of bulbs. @ 






* Retracting plunger permits setting 
of shutter at will; prevents bulbs 
being fired accidentally. 


Moulded rubber cables; no soldered connections; 
no short circuits; indestructible wiping contacts: 
insure longest service. 


* The adjustable, Aplanatic, polished chrome re- 
flector gives even and efficient illumination. 


METEOR FLASH Model “ONE” 
COMPLETE ¢ 9? 5 


With synchronizer, tip“A’”’, 
torch, batteries, 51/2-inch 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR ORDER FROM: 
AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, INC. 


reflector, 14-inch cable, 
Flash Calculator and in- 

rately. . 50c 155 EAST 44th STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Western Representative: Frank A. Emmet Co., 2707 W.Pico St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





structions...(when order- 
ing state model of camera 
and shutter). 


MADE IN U. S. A. 











% A practical, certain 
flash calculator with 
all factors including 
Weston film speeds 

-free with the 
Meteor- Flash, but 
when ene sepa- 








AN OPEN LETTER TO 












NEW CAMERAS 


Lastcallatthese prices 





 — 





Super Sport Dolly 2, x 2\/, 
Xenar F2.8 lens 
Compur Shutter 

Coupled Range Finder 


SPECIAL ..............-$47.50 











ROLLEIFLEX AUTOMAT, E. R. 
CASE 
ROLLEIFLEX STANDARD, E. R. 


$149.50 


CASE 129.50 
ROLLEICORD IA, F4.5 lens 54.00 
ROLLEICORD II, F3.5 lens 72.00 
KORELLE |, F2.8 Xenar lens 72.50 
KORELLE II, F2.8 Tessar lens. 119.50 
WELTINI Il, F2.8 Tessar, COM- 

PUR RAPID 89.50 


WELTINI Il, F2 Xenar, COM- 


PUR RAPID 89.50 
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USED CAMERAS 


BRGUB C 8, FOB Weise cs ccccccccicccs $ 16.95 
ARGUS CS, FG.5 OMBe cic oc cence cccccce 19.95 
LEICA D, F3.5 Elmar, & fo See 69.95 
CONTAX I, F3.5 Tessar, E. R. Case..... 69.50 
CONTAX II, F2 Sonnar, E. R. Case..... 139.50 
pi i* 2 AR ~~“ re 69.50 
KODAK RETINA I, chrome, F3.5 lens... 36.50 


KODAK RETINA II, F2 Xenon lens, E. 

R. Case . 
SUPER BALDINA, F2.9 Trioplan....... 39.50 
KODAK DUO SIX-20, chrome, F3.5 lens. 36.50 
ZEISS .. PER IKONTA B, F2.8 Tessar, 


ee een aries: 89.50 
ZEISS su PER IKONTA B, latest model, 

OE ROS EE ee: 109.50 
NATIONAL GRAFLEX, Series II, F3.5 

_le este nde ca slevinia vit whiesie'g bes © «086-009 44.50 


le ns 


err eee seseesceecescecess 49.50 


KORELLE Reflex I, F3.5 Cassar........ 49.50 
ROLLEICORD IA, F4.5 lens............ 48.50 
EXAKTA B, F3.5 Exaktar lens.......... 59.50 
EXAKTA B, F2.8 Tessar.......cccccccce 72.50 
EXAKTA B. deh eo 109.00 
EXAKTA B, F2 Zeiss Biotar............ 134.50 
PLAUBEL MAKINA, chrome, F2.9 Anti 

ae 119.50 
LINHOF 6x9 TECHNIKA, Tessar F4.5 

lens, Kalart Range Finder............ 159.50 
ZEISS MAXIMAR 9 x 12, F4.5 Tessar... 44.50 
LINHOF 9x12 STANDARD, F4 Plas- 

mat, Kalart coupled Range Finder..... 119.50 
24%4x3% SPEED GRAPHIC, F4.5 Tes- 

ar, Kalart Range Finder........ 97.50 
3%x4% ANNIVERSARY SPEED 

GR APHIC, F4.7 Ektar Kalart Range 

BRA ee ghey Fe ee 
R.B GRAFLEX SERIES D, 4x5, F3.5 

ee Oe I  ilorend Gece bcd ce ce 109.00 
4x5 CROWN view camera with case. .-. 939.50 

— CATALOG 


WRITE FOR FRE 






CAMERA 
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A PENN SCOOP! 





E 


ACRO 2x 2 Slide Projectors— 
A Highly Satisfactory 100 watt pro- 
jector complete with double slide 
carrier 


Regularly, $11.45 Special $7.49 








USED SLIDE PROJECTOR SPECIALS 
KODASLIDE Model A, 200 watt......... $18.95 
DEI BOOGOL FE ccc te cecctocsvoesse 14.75 
DEI BOGOR TE cccccceséecsecesee 27.50 
gt a a ee 16.75 
SPENCER 500 watt Lantern Slide Pro- 
oe Re a ee oe ae 59.50 

CLEARANCE OF FLOOR SAMPLES 
Latest model Flash Synchronizers..One of a Kind 
MENDELSOHN Speedgun DeLuxe 


















R FAIRNESS 


Model D for Speed Graphic........... $11.95 
MENDELSOHN Universal .......... paeee See 
MENDELSOHN for Leica or Contax...... 17.95 
MENDELSOHN for Rolleiflex........ eswne Cle 
Pl DR errr e+ 14,95 
ABBEY Autoset for Leica or Contax..... 14.95 
ABBEY MM for Rolleifier.....cccccccess 15.49 
KALART Master Micromatic............. 10.95 

USED AND FLOOR SAMPLE ENLARGER 

SPECIALS 

Floor sample FEDE RAL Model 219, 

Oe? rae 6.49 

Floor sample_ FEDE RAL Model 331, 

 ¢ ) , 7 3 ere err 5.49 
Floor sample FE DERAL Model 345, 

et eee ee 31.49 
y sed LEIC A VALOY OY reer ree 29.50 

Used LEICA FOCOMAT 35mm........ 56.50 

Used SIMMON OMEGA B, 2% x 2%.. 31.50 

Floor sample SIMMON OMEGA SU- 

. 8 eR 8) eae eee 59.50 

Floor sample *SIMMON OMEGA SU- 

se re 87.50 
Floor sample Wee OE Bec ccctecwees 36.50 
Floor sample ELWOOD 5x7, S II, 
I i tl 31.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ARGUS Electric Timer & 4 way Safelight. 
Regularly $14.75. Special.............. $8.95 


KODAK Darkroom Photo Flood Control. 
Dim—Bright—Off ................sceee ' 
HAMPDEN Panchromatic Make-Up Kit.... 1.18 
VICTOR #520 Double Light Unit for #1 

bulbs. Write for Victor Catalogue & 


Rr ee aa 3.72 
PHOTRIX Rapid Print Washer............ 2.33 
TROJAN Jr. Retouching Set.............. 1.47 


MARSHALL Sample 8 Tube Oil Color Set.. .88 
ALFEN DeLuxe Dodger Set............... 4 
PENNEX all metal 6 inch Cutter.......... 
JUST OUT!! KODAK Reference Handbook. 2. HH 
KODAK Daylight Loading 35 mm. Develop- 

ing Tank with pint of DK 20 developer.. 5.25 
Lens Duster Brushes in Metal Case .57 





PRECISION 
REPAIRS 


Our repair department has 
deservedly gained a repu- 
tation for turning out pre- 
cision repairs at a sensible 
cost. Send your repairs to 
Penn for real satisfaction. 





























Mal 
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WAR. tn Desert and Mountain Fass! 
on your own HOME MOVIE SCREEN/ 


2 §EE IL DUCE’S EMPIRE FALL 
UNDER FIRE FROM 
LAND, SEA AND SKY! 





941 





ae 





















































































49 
— 
18.95 
14.75 
27.50 
16.75 
59.50 
Kind 
11.95 
17.95 
17.95 
17.95 
14.95 
14.95 
15.49 
10.95 
ER | 
.49 
49 
49 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
.# 
$8.95 
3.60 
1.18 
3.72 NOW—FOR THE FIRST TIME...HOME MOVIES OF ALLIED TRIUMPHS! 
2.33 
1.47 : , 
* Keep your record of the wars complete with this forces into Egypt ...into Greece. Then the 
su greatest of all home movies. See an Axis power counter-offensives, with the Fascists in near-rout. 
a defeated! See Il Duce’s dream explode! Here for Prisoners by the tens of thousands. Actual battle 
57 you to own and show is the rise and fall of Fas- scenes. Sidi Barrani, captured and re-captured! 
cist colonial ambition. Scenes of early invasions Bardia! Argyrokastron! Eritrea! The greatest 
— ...in Ethiopia and Albania. The struggle with war film yet. Own this historic document! 
Britain ...with valiant, sturdy Greece. Battle 
in the war-ways of the Mediterranean! Battle in 
. Eastern skies! War in mountain fastnesses! War ea a 
‘ in desert sands! Short-lived thrusts of Italian 16 mm SIZE 
“4 i Please send Castle Films’ ‘‘British- Headline 100 Ft. 
1. Obtain your copy today from your photo dealer. Greek Victories’ in the size and $2.75 
Use this handy order form. i edition checked. Complete 360 Ft. 
I $8.75 
Name Seoeeeeseeeeeseseeeeeeeeee Sound 350 Ft. 
— | $17.50 
Address . eeeee eeeereeeeeeeeeese 8 mm SIZE 
gEeseaee : | Headline 50 Ft. 
Suess” Seine OS "Bees ‘ BY cccccccccccesccccceccccces $1.75 
= NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO M-4 $5.50 ” 
ieee RUSS BUILDING id DO 0ccccccs ces 0660004660006 





RCA BUILDING FIELD BUILDING 
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IF YOU WANT TO PLAY SAFE— 


FOR BETTER 








Follow fotoshop 


PICTURE 














PERFECT ASH IS SURE WITH KALART! 


You can own 


for only $6-95 


-odaks, Agfas and 

, 1 for Popular Priced Foss) shutters 

with -set automatic en Betax “General anc 
fitted with_pre-§ leo, Vario, Ibsor Be aX, 

dak, Dak, Ilex Kleo, that ha 








SEED FLASH... 
PRIC E AND PERFORMAN 
Enjoy the thrill ot — 
the thrill of perfec 
ll become n 
thatne Battery flector Un 
izer—designec 
flash lamps. -_« “a 
spe exclusive 
i peeny rectly des 
—containing 


teries ith 
SY NCHRONIZER = 
LART Engineers—you g 
first and every time : 
; Use the coupon below 
PAK—and other ; 

Micromatic an d_ the 


FOTOSHOP'S 
GUARANTEE 


mail order 
purchase, within 10 days if not satis- 
fied. 


Your money back, on any 





am 
5 


LETIN IS YOURS F 
ING.—It’s chock full 
new and used came 
ment — latest 
prices 

If it’s a Leica, Cor 
Kodak, or any other 
$1 box brownie to 
camera—if it’s a 
such as a SunRay, 
E.K. Precision, 


vorwno4ao0on 





if it’s a movie camera 
; before you buy 
copy of the Fotoshop 











but THOUSANDS of 








NEW CAMERAS FOR OLD!! 


FOTOSHOP makes liberal allowances on used equipment, which is to be 
traded in for new. 


Should you desire an appraisal on your present equip- 
ment, send or bring it to us together with a 
list of new merchandise which you desire. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 
NO INTEREST OR CARRYING CHARGE 
You may purchase new cameras or e uip- 
ment with a small down payment, and as ong 
as one year to pay... a deferred payment or- 
der blank with complete details will be sent 


upon request, Used equipment also available 
on terms. 








FOTOSHOP, INC. 


18 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C., 136 W. 32nd St. 


SPEED FLASH 
POSURE IS EASY WITH FLASH— 


a genuine Kalart Speed 


other similar cameras 
like Kondex, 
i many others. 


been proven NEW! 


Synchronizer ndability—This and imagine, you 
Buy the Flash "y"uality and dependabil “waiting for—anc KALART 
; re you get on entn ‘ans have been we enuime a4 
make ‘thousands of Camera Fans Mt Go.95 for a genuine Xo OOD Can be used on a Tripod 


E. 
ash Photography 
life-time treasures. 


use with Midget 
7 aa! consists of ALAI 


two standard size bat- 
With the unique _Serfected — ke 


Kalart models: 
Standard 


A FLASH RULER TO ALL BUY- 
Ene OF ANY MERCHANDISE LISTED 


yy Special! Act Quickly! 


THIS BRAND NEW SPRING BUL- 


merchandise - 


a $1000 color Large Pages. Latest Mer- 
lens—an enlarger chandise at Lowest Prices. 


or any other known 
make,—if it’s darkroom equipment— 


letin which lists not one, not a dozen 


items AT BARGAIN PRICES. 











A Genuine low-priced 
AMCO “Focus lent. 
MC -OCUS- 
ING sPOT$ 
ONLY ...-200 2.95 
@egular price $3.50) 

Use it for portraits, 
still life, color, table 
tops, commercial work. 
Highlights mak 
“picture’’—and the 
Amco Focusing Spot will give 


AMCO 
FOCUSING 
SPOT 





Flash 


ou those beautiful soft high- 
ights which a depth and 
beauty to your pictures, Fully 


adjustable, simple practi- 
cal it uses a No, 1 photofiood. 
You can’t afford to be without 
one. ORDER TO-DAY—use cou- 
Kodex Dio- pon below! 

many years and 


EST Kalart Speed 


« 


yosure and pictures 





this Synehron- 
it of low priced 
RT’S pat- 
j i an 

ilb ejector, and a 
igned ’ reflector and 


A VALUABLE DARKROOM ASSET! 


TRICOL ALL-METAL 
t perfect shots—the PRINTER 


> your COM- Takes all negatives from 35mm to 
to er a Master 5x7 Precision Construction—Permits 
Micromatic Variable Dodging. DeLuxe, all metal, 
sturdy—will render many years of 
service—Embodies features of he 
highest quality printers—Metal Ad- 
justable Masking Device ass 
Square prints, sharp clean edges ‘‘off 
and on’’ contact switcbh—removable 


KALART PASSIVE 





FOTO-RITE FAMOUS TRIPODS 
4, WITH PAN HEAD 


nusual bargain, WALNUT FIN- 
ISHED. POLISHED chromium legs—Re- 
versible—Head made of Heavy Cast A 
minum, with degree marked bases, for 
taking continuity still shots and with 
smooth undisturbed panning action, ad 
Adjusted to accommodate 8 and 16mm 
Movie Cameras—and up to 5x7 Still 
Weight 334 Ibs. Folded 

. F s . 

TRIPOD ALONE, REGULARLY. . .$7.50 
PAN HEAD ALONE, REGULARLY 5.50 

TOTAL VALUE.,. 
SPECIAL PRICE, 
COMPLETE ...... 








eeeeee - $13.00 


.. $7.95 


OR THE ASK- 
of bargains, in 
ras and equip- 
lowest 





















“The Whole Nation’s 
Talking’’— 


about the New 1941 FO- 
TOSHOP ALMANAC, 192 


itax, Rolleiflex, 
camera from a 


Articles by experts like Wil- 
lard D. Morgan and Paul 
Outerbridge give you valu- 
able tips on Photography— 
Articles on Portraiture, 
trick effects, filters, etc., 
for only 25c . . . FREE 
- « » refundable with your 
first purchase of $2.00. 


DeJur, Solar, 


if it's COLOR 
get your FREE 
10 Page Bul- 
different photo 


(Use coupon below.) 
























FOTOSHOP, INC., DEPT. PP4, 

18 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

[] Please send me Kalart Compak for. 
Please send me an Amco Spotlight. 
Please send me the Tricol Printer. 
Please send me a FOTO-RITE Tripod. Witics asic bobeeen 
Enclosed is 25¢ for a copy of the 1941 Fotoshop Almanac, 
amount tobe credited to my first purchase 

L] Please send me a FREE copy of your SPRING BULLETIN. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


-++-(Make of Shutter) 
I am enclosing 
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DON'T MISS THE PICTURES 
YOU'LL TREASURE MOST! 


Be Sure! Focus and 


FOCUS... 


with KALART Synchronized 
(Lens-Coupled) RANGE FINDER 








For Speed Graphics and most Film Pack cameras $24.00, factory 
installation slightly extra 





Flash with KALART! 


Stop taking chances! Say “Kalart” to your dealer and be 
sure. Kalart . . . for focus! Kalart ... for flash! 


For focus . . . the famous Kalart Synchronized (Lens- 
Coupled) Range Finder. Glance through it... sight... 
turn the knob! No more guessing! You get quick, auto- 
matic, accurate focusing ... and clear, needle-sharp 
pictures. 


For flash ... any one of three precision models! The Kalart 
Master Micromatic—‘‘the sweethecrt of them all”! The 
Kalart Standard Micromatic . . . the Speed Flash that 
popularized flash photography. And the newest Kalart 
Speed Flash ... the Compak . . . designed for popular- 
priced cameras. Every Kalart Speed Flash is simple to 
attach, easy to use. And . . . doubly important to you— 
any of these Speed Flash models will return you pictures 
that are a joy to own! 


See these Kalart products, made by the largest manufac- 
turer of synchronized flash and rangefinder equipment 
in the world. Buy quality. Buy dependability. Send the 
coupon below for full information. 














FLASH e e e with one 






MASTER 
$14.95 





of these 3 precision models 





STANDARD 
$11.50 


COMPAK $6.95 








KALART 





The Kalart Company, Inc. 

915 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. P-4 

Please send free literature on Kalart Speed Flash [] Range finder (J. Also 
free booklet, “How to Put LIFE into your pictures.” () 


POOH EHH HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EH EEHEEEEEEEEEHEEE EEE EES 
COPE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 


COOH e eee eee ee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee ee DIIGO, se eee eeeseeeessee 
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10,000 } 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HANDBOOKS AT 


My | HALF PRICE 


| The most popular 
photographic 
handbooks _avail- 
able are offered by 
Willoughbys in a 

great book sale. 


FOR YOUR 


If you have a camera you want to sell, and it is in 
good condition, SEND IT TO WILLOUGHBYS. 
We will pay the best price for it. We are particu- 
larly interested in the following: 


KODAK VOIGTLANDER SUPERB REFLEX PHOTOGRAPHIC HANDBOOK 
NTAM SPE 
- CIAL SUPER IKONTA A-B-C A complete manual for the dark room of 7 amateur 


CONTAX ZEISS IDEAL and professional photographer. (Paper Bound Cover 2nd 


LEICA AVUS Edition.) 
ROLLEIFLEX Regular $1 Sale Price 49c 


ROLLEICORD RECOMAR 
KORELLE REFLEX MAXIMAR TONING PROCESSES 


EXAKTA BERGHEIL Completely covers the methods for toning photographic 
-" ; , P prints. 
Fill out and mail this coupon and we’ll tell you ap- Regular 75¢ Sale Price 37¢ 


roximately what we will pay for it. 

| pay ENLARGING MANUAL 

The most complete book on the subject of enlarging. 
Regular 75c Sale Price 37¢ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GREETINGS 

tells you how to make greeting cards for all occasions 
photographically. 

Regular 75c Sale Price 37c 


Special Offer—Set of 4 Books—One of Each 
Subject $1.50 


Mail Orders Filled 


For complete set oniy—add 20 cents to cover postage. 





a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 
I Willoughbys, 110 West 32nd Street, New York 
i I have for outright sale 
; Name of Camera 
i Lens & Shutter 
§ Condition 
8 Model Year 
i Accessories 
i Make me your best offer 

Name 


Order now—no more at this price when our stock is ex- 
hausted. 


i Address 





A Rare Value! All-Metal GEM Enlarging Easel 


Here’s the precision easel every dark room worker wants— 
sturdily constructed, of all-metal, with a washable, durable white 
surface of baked Vitra Carlite. Has features usually found only in 
high priced easels. Takes paper up to 8 x 10 inch... 4 and 1 
inch borders 














If it’s Photographic, you’ Il find it at Only 


$ 3 45 
32nd St. near 6th Ave. 


New York City, N. Y. 
Mail Orders Filled 


World’s Largest Camera 
Store ... Built on Square 
Dealing 
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AS LITTLE AS 


AS LONG AS 


A YEAR 











BRAND NEW CAMERAS Recresa re eS se YOUR CREDIT 


1 1 lows, up to 2% x 3} 3 lens... .$21.90 

2 “x3 Va Federal 222, same as 219, Sth Sy 5 lens 29.90 

SPEED Federal 250, up to 2% x 3} 4.5 lens 49.50 
New Eclipse 125, leather bellows, mi- 

GRAPHIC crometer focusing, 24x3% f/6.3 lens 20.95 


Eclipse 525, up to A x3%, £/6.3 lens. .29.50 
” 


° 
Small, compact, Elwood Model S2, 5x7, less lens....... 42.00 
all purpose —— Elwood AM, up to 24x34, less lens.. 32.50 
era for press, f ash Kodak Advanee, up to 3 14 x4 % f/11 lens 27.50 
and all-around Kodak Precision, up to 244x3%, less lens 67.50 

























































| work. = h ea Super Omega C, up to 34 x4, less lens.125.00 

tga» e 7 _ Super Omega B, up to 2 4x2 % less lens 85.00 ! 
| = "kates Bae D. A. “Versatile,” 24x34, less lens... 79.50 

| ° ‘ Solar Series II, up to 244x3%, f/4.5 lens 49.50 

shutter. NEW Solar Model IV, 3%x4%, double ! 

$117 50 condensers, intensity eontrol, with 5 GOOD NEWS FOR CAMERA FANS! 

* in. £/5.6 Wollensak lens........... 59.50 Now you can own the photographie equipment 


you’ve been wanting. Pay only a small deposit 


ENLARGING LENSES on delivery, balance in easy monthly payments. 




















Anniversary Speed Graphic, 3% x * : , 

4% or 4x Reith Ehtar’ t/ j4.9 j < ai aphrazm. Velostigmats in barrel with iris NO INTEREST OR CARRYING 

| Supermatic CS eee eee $123. 50 {/4.5. 912.5 3% ” £/4.5... $16 50 CHARGES! 

| men fe ce inne 27.00 ae |. * Eee 15.00 5” £/4.6.... 5.00 You deal with no finance companies—all your 

| - * es CINE EQUIPMENT dealings are directly with us—that is why there 

co i re is absolutely no charge for this service, no in- 

National Graflex £/3.5 B, & L. Tessar. .$ 87.50 terest to pay, no “‘hidden extras’’ of any sort. 

Graflex Series B, 2% x 3%, Revolving 4s ” 

| ortatk: UES BE Bee sia SNS REVERE ‘‘88 10-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
raflex Serie x ¢ evolving y : ; 

| : back, f/4 > B. Pa L. ‘Seas at apt Nan 143.00 Here’s a fine, compact, Satisfaction is assured when _you buy : from 

| Kodak “35” £/3.5 coupled range finder 47.50 low cost double eight. UNEEDA because everything is sent ON AP- 

Kodak Monitor 620, {/4.5 K. A. in Su- Smooth running, 5 speeds, PROVAL for you to inspect, compare and test. 

nermntic GRUGIOF 2... .ccacecere 2.50 8 to 32 frames per sec- If you are not completely satisfied you may re- 

Ciro-Flex, twin lens reflex, £/3.5 taking ond, parallax corrected turn your equipment within 10 days and your 
lens f/3.2 viewing lens, 1/200 sec., 12 view finder with £/3.0 B. deposit will be cheerfully refunded. 


pictures 2% x eee are 42.50 


& L. universal 
Arzcofiex, f/4.5 lenses, 1/10 to 1/200 sec 35.00 $37 


Rady maby -50 TRADE-INS ACCEPTED 


With 1£/1.9  Velostigmat 













































































































Argus (3, r finder, flash unit, £/3.5 30.00 3 , 2 ° 
pmo AS, /4, es oe pees B aepeatister 94 4 15.00 in focusing mount. $65.00 We will give you a liberal allowance for your 
Argus Color Camera, f/4.0 exp. meter. 25.00 present equipment. 
Agfa Speedex, twelve pictures 2% adie Revere Model 99, f/2.5 Velostigmat... . $65.00 
NUE be a to 1/260. 8e : 20.00 Bee ona eR” £48 lene $¢5:90 || ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
Perfex 55, with f/2.8 Wollensak le ns 59.50 New Cine Kodak “Magazine” 8, f/1.9...95.00 Just list the equipment you desire on the Coupon 
Perfex 55, range finder. 1 to 1/1250 a Victor Model “4” 16 mm, less lens .... 95.00 below. You ¢ an easily dete rmine the amount you 
| Cine: Tee aieee ne i “5° Ropstens EO, 2/275 tems....-.......: 34.00 PAY ON DELIVERY and the amount of your 
ape I 04 igen 35, 2 gy Ag t% Revere 80B, f/1.6 lens, 500 watt lamp. 65.00 MONTHLY PAYMENTS from the following. 
| shutter in good condition, list $29.75, ps Keystone CC8, f/1.85 lens, 300 watt lamp 29.75 : 
WEED SE GE kn b-o-0 O84 Wee CeCe ces 14.75 Kodascope 8-70, £/1.6 lens, 500 W. bulb 61.50 TABLE OF UNEEDA’S LIBERAL TERMS 
WATSON 4x5 EXPOSURE METERS = Sut, ay 
PRESS CAMERA - Deets DOO. 1 cc oe a Bw ee .8 2.00 
WESTON MASTER 20.01 ae iB’ poe ; 3.00 
30.01— 5 re 2.00. ° 4.00 
40.01— 50.00 als 4.0% 5.00 
At last, a sturdy, low Universally ac- 50.01 65.00 3.00... 6.00 
cent ag claimed as the finest ae 2 - $98 3:08 
ates” se s available. Covers a 100.01— 120/00 8.00... 9.00 
f ig, swinging and lict aa gef 120.01 140.00 10.00 10.00 
t ing adjustments, 1g ht ran &¢ rom 140.01 160.00 12.00 12.00 
removable lens board. 1/10th to 1600 can- oh 
Ground glass. back, dles per square foot. TI hi nin teitt he ) 
euxil : aan jer, For fil speeds 1e exact shipping postage u be added to your 
leas — $30.00 7 800 Weston” balance. This will ye be due until your last 
lens..... ‘ Model 715 for still payment. 
Model 7230 for Cine... cccccccer . $24.00 
Graphie “All Metal’ 4x5 — Camera N GE Met ic] DW.48 $21.00 
with film holder and case less lens.. $89.00 New GE Meter mode er ce es - OBR 
Agfa dr. Universal, 3% x 4% View i ee 18.75 AO GIT Ay ——, 
Camera with f/6.3 Wollensak lens in DedJur Amsco “Critic” or “Cine”... ..; 15.50 MAIL COUPON NOW! 
oe eee 45.00 G.M. Standard, model B............. 8.75 ‘o é ud 
W atson 4 x 5 View Camera, 24” Brand New DeJur Amsco — 5A meter  cremaagg fi cg AN 
leather bellows, less lems.......... 36.50 with case. Reg. $12.50. . 11.26 i 
LENSES for PRESS and VIEW CAMERAS FLASHGUNS > pn Ted 
Kodak Ektar, 5 in., f/4.5 in supermatic (Indicate camera and shutter when wees 
shutter, 1 sec. to 1/400 sec $44.50 Kalart Master Micromatic......... $14.95 | 225 West 34th St., New York City 
Wollensak Velostigmat, 6% in., £/4.5 errr 16.50 1 
Alphax shutter, 1 sec, to 1/100 sec. 63.00 Goodspeed, focusing model . , 15.00 | 
Kodak Anastigmat, 8 in. f{/7.7 in super- Goodspeed No.5, for bayonet base ‘bulbs 9.95 | Send me the following items............. ! 
matic 1 to 1/400 sec. shutter..... » 38.50 Mendelsohn speed gun, Universal model 25.00 Seer ee | 
| Serr Sree . ¢ Sane | 
UN EEDA 225 WEST 34th STREET i Aha aa 
NEW YORK CITY | ppess po poiss Give celine Svat) Senastered am 





_ 
OILS eens _ STATE..... nat 


Sn idads Sl GD cite axe exudes eum eum anin Guns am ene anny aus ams wen aa 
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IMs 
A Wise Rind WHO BUYS Now 
THE PICK OF OUR USED CAMERA LIST! 





Wirgin F4.5 Vario 
Robot II F2.8 Tessar 
Univex Mercury F3.5 Tricor 
Retina II F2.8 Xenon, Compur Rapid 
Leica Stand., chrome, F3.5 Elmar F.P. 
Leica IIB, case. F1.5 Xenon F.P. 
Argus C2 F3.5 F.P 
Perfex Standard F3.5 FP. ay 
Contax III, case. F1.5 Sonnar, F.P.. 
Dollina If F2.8 Xenar, Compur Rapid 37. nt) 
Agfa Memo F5.6 ... : - baa 9.75 
Super Baldina R.F. F2.8 Zeiss Compur 
Rapid .. 
Watson F2.9 Welt ar, 
Dollina O F4.5 


3xdem Cameras . 





Dolly C.Z. F3.5, Compur 19.50 
Piccochic F4.5 Vidar, Pronto... 

Ihagee Parvola F3.5 Ihagee, C ompur 

Baldi F2.9 Trioplan, Compur. 

Pupille F2. Xenar. Compur 

Foth Derby F2.5 Foth, F.P of 
Acro F4.5 .. née 9.00 


154x214 & 24x24 Cameraxt 


4 

1%x2% Kodak ate chrome F3.5, 

Compur Rapid . 34.50 
1 oh X2 % Imperial F3.5, ‘Compur cade 2° 
2%x2% Super Ikonta BX, C.Z, F2 8, 

Cc ompur Rapid .. ‘ 
2\%x2% Ikonta B, F: 3.5 ‘Nov: ir, 

Cc ompur Rapid eee 
2UY%x2% Voigtlander Bessa ¥F: 3.1 5 

Skopar Compur Rapid 





Rell Film Cameras 


Ihagee Parvola F3.! 








1%x2% 
Compur 

V. P. Kodak Ser. IIL F6.3 Dio paeaie 

2%x3% Voigtlander Bessa F4.5 
Voigtar Compur 





Primarfiex 13.5cm Rieke ssar F2.8 F.P.$185.00 
Korelle Reflex F2.8 Zeiss, F.P 119. 
3%x4% Graflex Ser. D F4.5 Zeiss F.P. 

3% x4 % Graflex Ser. C F2.5 Cooke 


4x5 > Grate R.B. Ser. B F4.5 vere 


.. 69.50 
ox Nat'l Graflex F3.5 B & L, .. 49.50 


Film Pack & Plate Cameras. 





6%x9cem Wag S.E. F6.3 Voigtar, 
Embezet 

6%x9em Plaubel Makina LIS Tele- 
photo Anticomar F2.9, Compur... 

9x12cm Bergheil D.E. R.F. Zeiss F4.5 
Cc ompur 

9x12cm Certo D.E. F3.5 Xenar, 
Compur % 

9x12cm RKecomar D.E. R.F. F! ash Gun 
F4.5 Compur 

10x15em Linhof Technika F6.8 Goe rz 
Dagor, Compur 





Needle - sharp 
enlargements 
with the ver- 
satile SUPER 
OMEGA B. In- 
clined steel 
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8x10 Enamel Trays 
aspeco Enla 


Atco Tank Tt 








an as uh wit atteries. 
peciai Cutout Mats... 
ankee ustable 
arkroom Ou 


10xi4 Duophoto Dryer 
Photorix an Washer 

















5x7 Stainless Steel Tra 
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A BRAND NEW CAMERA 
at a Used Camera Price 
35mm ARGUS — 
Combination. R ec . 
lar F3.5 lens (also Sansa "6 
Lomb F5.6 Telephoto). Range- 
finder & built-in Flash Synchro- 

nizer. List $67.50. 
Special : 
L. Onlyalimited number—better hurry! —| 








girder con- 
struction, dust- 
proof negative 
holders, nega- 
tive focusing, 





KALART COMPAK SPEED FLASH 


for all automatic self-setting 
shutters. A quality flash at 
the amazingly low price of 


Flash Models 

starting at 

$7.95. 
There’s a KALART FLASH for every 


camera listed on this page! 





distortion con- 
trol. 


7650 


(without lens) 


For film up to 214x214”. 
Other Omega Enlargers 
from $43.20 








KEYSTONE 


PALM SIZE oom 
MOVIE CAMERA 
Light, yet sturdy, the Model 
K8 has 3 speeds: normal, 
low, and s-l-o-w motion. 
Press the button and what 
you see, you get. As easy 
as taking a snapshot. Di- 
rect vision finder, inter- 
changeable lens mount. 
Silent winding key. 


With F3.5 lens.. *265° 

















10 DAY 
MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Send all correspondence and 








Ape ConEN'’s EXCHANGE == 


. “THE HOUSE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC VALUES“ 
142 FULTON ST.+ NEW YORK, 


Tot 3/ Yeats . . 


mail orders to 142 Fulton St, 


ADE Comens Excuance 








N. Y.* 336 MADISON AVE. 
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Simple lo 
erate it. 
control f 
easy to | 
—no jan 
cteurs pr 
tures: Li 
spindles, 
speeds. 

ism. CO. 
mm. F3 

removot 
sal focu 
ing... 













REVERE MODEL 
88 CAMERA 


Simple loading—a school child can op- 
erate it. Exclusive automatic sprocket 
control forms loop in film—quick and 
easy to thread. No take-up snubbing 
—no jamming of film. That's why am- 
cteurs prefer the “Revere.” Other fea- 
tures: Licensed Eastman-type spool 
spindles, built-in optical view finder, 5 
speeds. Precision constructed mechan- 
ism. COMPLETE with Wollensak 12.5 


Some $3 @50 
REVERE MODEL 
80 PROJECTOR 


Years chead in design and perform- 
once: Double blower cooling system; 
perfect film registration; enclosed 
gear and “double-lock” chain film re- 
wind; quiet, powerful AC-DC motor; 
300 ft. reel capacity. COMPLETE 
with long-life 50 


sr ome ag $6500 


COMPLETE CAMERA 
snd PROJECTOR Only 9 922 

















FOR STILL GREATER VERSATILITY 


Revere DeLuxe Model 85 Projector 


has all the basic features of the Model 80 plus 
helical gear tilting device, beam threading light, 
duo-shield light diffuser and deluxe carrying case 
Aone $75. 


Revere Model 99 
Turret Camera 


hes besides the regular 
features of the Model 88, 
a turret head for 3 lenses and 
an extra optical view finder for 
telephoto lenses. With one 
Wollensak 12.5 mm. F.2 lens, 
COMPLETE ... $65.00 

















REVERE CAMERA COMPANY: CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA = KANSAS CITY + MINNEAPOLIS ~ LOS ANGELES - DALLAS 











For Less Than You Would Expect 
to Pay for a Projector Alone 








High quality, at low cost, has made 
Revere 8 mm. Cameras and Projectors the 
greatest values in the entire home movie 
field. The Revere combination shown here 
—the Model 88 Camera and Model 80 Pro- 
jector—provides everything you need to 
make perfect color or black and white 
movies—for less than you would expect 
to pay for a projector alone. 
















Compare each of these precision-built in- 
struments with any other equipment, re- 
gardless of price! The Revere Camera is 
the only 8 mm. Camera with automatic 
sprocket film control (no gate snubbing 
of film—no film jamming)—extra refine- 

ments — 5 speeds, parallax-corrected 
built-in view finder, one-piece hinged 
body. The Revere Model 80 Projector is 
unsurpassed for brilliance and steadi- 
ness. But see the equipment and ask for a 
demonstration. You, too, will choose 


Revere! Write for details now! 





















Revere Camera Company 
Dept. 4P.P., 320 E. 21st St., Chicago, Illinois. 7 


Send literature on Revere 8 mm. Cine Equipment. 


¥ 
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Other features which 
make it the “MASTER” 


1. The MASTER’S separate and au- 
tomatic “‘high-light, low-light’’ 
scales provide double scale length, 
therefore more legible, more accu- 
rate readings. 


2. Indoor shots, too, are easier and 
more dependable with the MASTER 
because of its extreme sensitivity, 
and a scale easy-to-read even in ad- 
verse light. 


3. The WESTON-made photo-cell in 
the MASTER is hermetically sealed 
in a moisture-proof housing ... to 
keep injurious moisture out, and 
insure long life and consistent de- 
pendability. 


4. The MASTER is made and guar- 
anteed by WESTON ... the world’s 
largest and the leading builder of 
precise measurement instruments 
for science and industry. 


5. WESTON Exposure Meters have 
proved their dependability over an 
8-year period; so that in the pho- 
tographic industry, too, WESTONS 
are acknowledged “the world’s ac- 
curacy standards.” 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 











consistently perfect pictures 


ryou'll need WESTON’S proved dependability, too! 


You can’t capture the detail you want in those distant subjects, 
especially if heavy foliage or brilliant highlights surround them... 
if you measure “all outdoors.” The viewing angle of the exposure 
meter must be so limited, 2nd of the proper shape, to measure the 
reflected light from the subject area only ... excluding those sur- 
rounding strong highlights or shadows which might adversely affect 
the exposure. 

This is but one of the many reasons which explains the outstand- 
ing popularity of the MASTER. Its cone shaped, “sharply-directional” 
viewing angle (only 30° with the high-light scale) enables you to 
“spot” and “measure” the subject area only; assuring the correct set- 
tings for the detail you want. (Note the difference this makes, too, in 
ciné or color work.) 

Be sure to get all details on the MASTER, and other WESTON models 
from your dealer today; or, write for literature. Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corporation, 644 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


WESTON 


Exposure Meters 
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Latensification 


Quadruples speed of Du Pont Films. Done in the dark- 
room - after the picture is taken. Requires no special equip- 


ment. For complete details, cut and mail the coupon below. 





SPEED RATINGS to use with 
LATENSIFICATION 
Amer. Sch. Gen. Elec. Weston 


Day Maz. Day Maz. Day Maz. 











Superior-1 29 28 125 100 100 80 

FOR DETAILS (very fine grain) 
Superior-2 32 31 250 200 200 160 

Du Pont ot 15 West 48th St., N.Y. (fast fine grain) 
Gentlemen: Superior-3 33 32 300 250 240 200 





(extra fast) 






Please send me a copy of your free 
leaflet describing Latensification. 


Du Pont Film Manufacturing Corporation 
Name. Un Nearer Segoe cipal ciabeenseacasaoaastteacene 15 West 48th Street New York, N. a 


Ss KCK 

















ERE it is, the book-length text we 
H announced would be inserted as 

an extra feature in the April issue. 
We call it a Poputar PuorocrapHy Book 
Dividend, and you will agree with us that 
it is an unprecedented bonus to our 
readers. 

We are proud to present in this issue 
the Manual of Correct Exposure for Film 
and Paper, by Harvey P. Rockwell, Jr. It 
is an extremely valuable book—which, 
incidentally, we ourselves will shortly 
publish in book form—and it was selected 
to help amateurs solve one of their 
gravest problems. 

We give you a book on exposure be- 
cause more pictures are spoiled by incor- 
rect exposure than by any other factor. 
Few amateurs know how to get the ut- 
most results out of their film and paper 
by controlling exposure. . Here is their 
chance to absorb really worth while in- 
formation that will help them make bet- 
ter pictures. 


F you follow the photographic litera- 
ture or attend camera club lectures 
you have probably heard of Harvey P. 
Rockwell, Jr., the author of our book. 
He is a graduate engineer who has spe- 
cialized in photographic exposure prob- 
lems. The engineering degree was 
awarded him by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame 
for his research in pho- 
tographic printing. He has 
developed a patented “Pho- 
tographic Analyzer,” an in- 
strument for taking the 
guesswork out of photo- 
graphic printing, that will 
be marketed soon by a 
well-known manufacturer. 


I XNOLLOWING hard on 
the heels of the current 
issue containing the Book 
Dividend will be the Giant 
Directory Issue of POPULAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY. Dated May, 
it marks the fourth birth- 
day of our monthly maga- 
zine. It will be an issue 
well over 200 pages in size 
which, we feel, is a fitting 
way to mark the event. 
Everybody interested in 
photography — amateurs, 
professionals, and the en- 
tire industry —looks for- 
ward to the publication of 


Graph of an efficient reader. 


se on ee ee ee 


our Annual Directory. They told us it 
was an impossible job when we first an- 
nounced it two years ago, and we agree 
that it is not a simple matter to keep a 
finger on the pulse of such a fast-moving 
industry. Yet the job has been accom- 
plished. 

In line with our policy of giving con- 
stantly more, we are again expanding 
the Directory. It will describe in detail 
and illustrate several classes of equip- 
ment not listed in this form in the past. 
Along with expanded listings of equip- 
ment for still photography, movie equip- 
ment will receive special attention. 


pO fps trained photographers just as 
important in modern warfare as 
the best of pilots, now is the time to take 
stock of available specialists for our 
armed services and to organize training 
courses to insure an ample reserve. 
We should not rely too confidently on 
the fact that there are millions of ama- 
teurs on whom the Army, Navy and Air 
Corps can draw in case of need. An 
immediate survey should determine just 
how many of the amateurs—and profes- 
sionals, for that matter — know enough 
about photography to be of use in case 
of war. We suspect that only a limited 
number could meet the rigid require- 


Cameras are used for an ever increasing variety of tests. In 
this setup developed by the American Optical Co. small lights re- 
flected in the eyes help the camera record reading habits. Left: 
Right: Inefficient eye movement. 


ments and that, therefore, civilian train- 
ing could materially add to our pre- 
paredness. 

In Britain they have found that such 
courses are of great value. The Royal 
Photographic Society reports that in some 
cases as much as three months of pre- 
liminary training could be cancelled for 
recruits who had taken advance instruc- 
tion. And three months is a lot of time 
in case of war. 


NTRIES in the First National Flash 

Photography Contest, sponsored 
jointly by Poputar PHotocrapHy and the 
manufacturers of flash equipment, have 
been pouring in. There are fewer en- 
tries than there were in the big 1940 
PopuLaR PHotTocraPHy Picture Contest, as 
might be expected in a special competi- 
tion of this kind. However, the per- 
centage of really good pictures seems to 
be much higher in the Flash Contest. Per- 
haps this goes to show that the photog- 
rapher takes a little more time to set up 
his picture when the shot costs a few 
cents extra for flashbulbs. Prize-win- 
ners will be announced in the May issue. 


OU don’t have to do your own dark- 

room work to get good pictures. 
Many photo finishers are ready to do 
the job up right for you, as 
Etna M. Kelley explains 
in her article on page 
24 of this issue. There’s no 
“moral issue” involved in 
having your shots made up 
by someone else, unless 
they are intended for salons 
requiring prints finished by 
the photographer. 

Many professionals and 
advanced amateurs use 
photofinishing services as a 
short-cut. Some don’t have 
the facilities for darkroom 
work. Others don’t have 
the time. If you have had 
trouble getting your pic- 
tures made up the way you 
want them, don’t let that 
deter you. Go in and talk 
over your needs with your 
photofinisher. He probably 
has the equipment and ex- 
perience to do a bang-up 
job. After all, it’s the pic- 
ture—and not who proc- 
essed it—that counts. 

—A.B.H. 
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HOOSE either of these Filmo 8 mm. Pro- 
jectors and you'll see your films gain 
new beauty and brilliance! The new Filmo- 
faster “400” (above) takes 400-ft. (and 
smaller reels, givesuninterrupted programs 
gs long as 33 minutes. Filmo-Master 8 (right) 
sthe original B&H 8 mm. Projector; pre- 
iously priced at $118. 
Thetwoare identical except inthe lengths 


FILMO 16 mm. 


AUTO 
MASTER 


Now Offers 
Five Speeds 


| Sound film speed, 24 frames per second, has been 
| added to the operating range of the Filmo Auto 
| Master, only 16 mm. magazine-loading camera 
} with a turret head. The available speeds are now 
| 16, 24, 32; 48, and 64. The same improvement 

has been made in the single-lens Filmo Auto 
| Load “Speedster.” 


of their geared reel arms. That means that each 
is the finest projector of its film capacity. They 
are entirely gear driven—no chains or belts 
inside or out. Each has gear-driven power 
rewind, fast F 1.6 lens with lens focus lock, 
instant lens interchangeability, film protective 
construction throughout, metered lubrication, 
and fully adequate cooling. Send coupon today 
for illustrated literature. 


FILMO TURRET 37 


Here’s the aristocrat of 8 mm. cameras—the 
model that brings Hollywood methods to low- 
Cost movie making—at a mew low price. Its tur- 
tethead mounts three lenses and their matching 
Newfinder objectives. Thus you may record 
long shot, medium shot, and close-up, all with- 
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out stopping to shift camera position! Professional- 
type “positive” finder, fast Taylor-Hobson F 2.5 
lens, four operating speeds including slow motion, 
and single-frame exposure control for animation 


work are among other features you'll $] 0950 


like. Send coupon for details. Now only 
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FILMO “SPORTSTER” 8m 







CAMERA NOW ONLY $6922) 


Now it’s easier than ever for you to own 
this streamlined camera that takes slow 
motion (64 speed) movies .. . that oper-| 
ates at the important intermediate speeds,| 
too, as well as at normal. It has the fine, 
fast Taylor-Hobson F 2.5 lens, automati-. 
cally reset film footage dial, sealed-in auto- 
matic lubrication, “drop-in” loading 
—nosprockets, anda lifetime guarantee! 
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See these Filmos at your dealer’s, or send the 
coupon. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C3 
London. Established 1907. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1806 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send illustrated descriptive literature 
on () Filmo 8 mm. Projectors; () Filmo 8 
mm. Cameras; () Filmo Apto Load Cam- 
eras; ( ) other units.......o. 
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Dr. M. R. D., Philadelphia, Pa. I want to desensi- 
tize some fast panchromatic film, so that | can 
inspect it during development. When using Pin- 
akryptol yellow for desensitization, what kind of 
safelight can | employ for inspecting the film? 


ANSWER: Immerse the film in an undiluted 
solution of Pinakryptol yellow (compounded 
according to the directions which come with 
the chemical) for 2 minutes at 65° F. At 
the end of this period, the film can be han- 
dled with impunity under a bright green 
safelight. Do no use the Pinakryptol in the 
developer, but use it separately before de- 
velopment. 


C. P. F., Philadelphia, Pa. | would appreciate in- 
formation regarding an easily-made delayed-action 
device for use with a box camera. | would like to 
delay the shutter-trip for 5 or 10 minutes after set- 
ting the device. Have you any suggestions? 


ANSWER: An inexpensive alarm clock should 
prove useful to you As you've probably 
noticed, the “‘Alarm” winding-key revolves 
slowly while the alarm bell is ringing. Sim- 
ply anchor camera and alarm clock, fasten 
a piece of cord to the shutter lever, and se- 
eure the other end of the cord to the alarm 
key of the clock. The latter operation 
should be done so that as the key revolves 
it will wind the string with it By setting 
the alarm to go off at a certain time you 
can estimate pretty closely the time at 
which the shutter will be tripped. It’s im- 
portant to anchor the camera firmly Don't 

ind up the alarm all the way vr it may 
pull the camera over 


W. R., Marshall, Mich. In your article ‘'Print Pic- 
tures on Anything" in the October 1940 issue, | note 
the formulas given for making sensitizing solution. 
However, some work | intend to do requires print- 
ing by projection. What are your recommendations 
regarding sensitizing material for this type of work? 


ANSWER: Because of the difficulties involved 
in handling fast emulsions, no sensitizing 
solutions have been brought out specifically 
for amateur use in projection. printing 
However, it is not entirely impossible to use 
an enlarger with the contact-printing sensi- 
tizers A longer exposurer will be required, 
ind light intensity can be stepped up by 

ing a Photoflood bulb in the enlarger 

pared sensitizing solutions are ivailable 
from Baker & Co., 113 Astor St., Newark, 
N. J., and Fototrix, 50 E. Fordham Rd., 
New York City. 


B. W., Scranton, Pa. Recently | purchased a some- 
what aged view camera which was equipped with a 
lens. On the lens mounting are the following fig- 
ures, 6!/s, 10'2, and 14/2, each of the three figures 
being followed by a succession of aperture stop 
marks. What do the three figures mean? 


ANSWER The lens is a triple onvertible, 
consisting of three elements of which vari- 
ous combinations will produce’ different 
equivalent foci or focal length Thus, if 
all three elements are used as a unit the 
focal length will be 6%” the two back ele- 
ments in combination have a focal length 
of 10%”; and the rear ement alone has a 
focal length of 14%”. The series of aper- 
ture indications after each of the three fig- 
ures represents the various diaphragm stops 
available with each focal length 


T. R. S., San Antonio, Tex. In making an enlarge- 
ment recently, | penciled the number of the nega- 
tive on the back of the paper before printing it. 
When the print was developed the number appeared 
on it. It was in reverse, and slightly lighter in tone 
than the area around it. What could have caused 
this? 


\NSWER Undoubtedly your enlarging easel 
has a white surface, or you are using a 
white sheet of cardboard for focusing and 
are leaving it the easel 1 er the print 
ing paper during pr There is some 
reflection of light from the white surface, 
but you are accustomed to compensating for 
this in making your exposure However, 
when the number w ciled on the ‘back 
of the sheet of pape efore exposure, it 
held back part of the : iat would have 
rone on through the paper to be reflected by 
the white surface Hence the penciled area 
ippeared lighter on your picture, even 
though the marks were on the back of the 
paper To avoid tl effect, paint your easel 
black or cover it with a sheet of black paper 
before making the exposure. 





LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR — 





Dear Sir: 

I wish you would correct Mr. Rus Ar- 
nold’s article (Flash Gets the Picture—page 
34, Jan. issue). ... He states that the cam- 
era should be set on a‘tripod or solid support 
when making open flash exposures. ... Suc- 
cessful open flash pictures can be made by 
anyone with the camera held in the hand. 

LAMBERT OLSON 

Chicago, Ill. 
e It is true that “open” flash pictures can 
be made with the camera held in the hand. 
However, this is not the recommended pro- 
cedure. Blurred pictures will result if the 
camera is moved when the bulb is flashed, 
especially if “long-peak” bulbs now in com- 
mon use are employed. Slight camera move- 
ment will also cause blur if the scene is 
lighted by strong illumination other than 
that of the flash. While you can get an oc- 
casional lucky shot by holding the camera 
in the hand, it is far safer to use a tripod or 
other firm camera support.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

.. We are still carrying on our photo- 
graphic activities over here. Our worst mo- 
ments are when an air raid occurs during 
t projection session. We have to wait to 
make the exposure 
on the enlarger be- 
tween bursts of 
gunfire to avoid vi- 
bration trouble. . 

Some time ago 
was doing a series 
of odd character 
studies after Jack 
Hazelhurst (very 
much after, I am 
afraid). [I was 
lressed as shown in 
the enclosed picture 
when a large crop 
of incendiary bombs 
dropped in the 
street beneath my 
window Out I F. R. Seymour, London ama- 
rushed, and you can teur, was obliged to rush 
imagine what a to an incendiary bomb fire 
huge joke it was in Shakespearian costume. 
when the fire bri- 
ide arrived and found me dashing around 
in costume and makeup, with a bucket of 
sand in one hand and a shovel in the other. 
They started giving me orders in old English, 
such as, ‘‘Prithee, good Sir, wouldst thou be 
ood enough to unroll another length of can- 
vas hosing?’ Anyway, we got all the fires 
out with only the loss of the local pawn shop. 
Rather a blow if we want to pop the jolly 
old Leica one of these days. ... I wonder 
if you would ask your readers to send us in 
England their old copies of POPULAR PHo- 
rOGRAPHY? .. . There is plenty of demand 
for them, judging by the way my copies are 
onstantly being borrowed and thumbed 
through Keep up the good work of 
producing the world’s finest photographic 
agazine. ° 
F. R. SEYMOUR 
Hammersmith 
London, W. 6 
England 
@® Thank you for your interesting letter. It 
is good to hear that photography goes on 
in London in spite of air raids. Most readers 
hang onto their old copies of PoPULAR PHo- 
rOGRAPHY for reference, but those who can 
be induced to part with a few are urged to 
send them along for distribution. ED. 


Dear Sir: 

Cut it out!!! Last month, that corny 
tudy Vallee article—now, ‘Society Photog- 
rapher.” What kind of rubbish is this to put 
into a mag. we pay good, hard dough to get 
so that we can improve our work?... Let’s 
have more of the really valuable stuff, like 
“Prints—Good, Bad, and Indifferent,’ and 
“How to Read a Negative.” That’s why we 
buy good old Pop Photo. 

L. W. BULLARD 
Long Island, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Would it not be more appropriate for 
Rudy Vallee’s picture of his handsome Great 
Dane to appear in your Print Criticisms de- 
partment? The distortion apparent in it is 
similar to that shown in a picture of a 
horse that was criticized there in the Jan- 
uary issue. ... Apparently he could do just 
as well with the little box camera he started 
out with—or is it unethical to criticize a 
“Big Shot” who owns $12,000 worth of 


equipment? 
HENRY B. DAVENPORT 
Lexington, Tenn. 

@® It takes all sorts of articles to satisfy the 
interest of the many readers of a national 
magazine like PoPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. The 
Rudy Vallee story tells how one amateur 
keeps a diary in pictures—a worthwhile 
idea which has interested many readers. 
Nobody said Rudy Vallee was an expert. 

Bert Morgan’s article on society photog- 
raphy gives a good picture of what it takes 
to cover the doings of the 400, and is the 
sort of thing that interests cameramen who 
have a hankering to try some news work 
on the side. POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY gives 
you a iot more features than any of the 
other photographic magazines, so you're 
still way ahead even if an occasional article 
doesn't interest you.—ED. 


Dear Sir: 

Your magazine is the best on the market, 
in my estimation, and I eagerly await every 
issue. Give us lots of artieles on the dark- 
room, as most of us need instruction in this 
line, and also on enlarging. . . Every 
reader, I know, could use plenty of hints 
about this phase of photography. 

HAROLD NEHMER 
Croswell, Mich. 
@ Making good prints is as important as 
any step in photography, and we know from 
experience in looking through readers’ pic- 
tures and contest entries that there is room 
for a lot of improvement. Articles on en- 
larging and darkroom work were scheduled 
at the time your letter was written and have 
appeared since. Others will follow.—ED. 


Dear Sir: 

Why not give the complete address of 
photographers in your list of contest win- 
ners, “Pictures From Our Readers,” and 
technical data on the Salon Section? This 
would permit readers to correspond with 
the photographers, buy copies of the pic- 


tures, etc. 
H. J. DAILEY 
Toronto, Canada 


@ Space does not permit publication of ad- 
dresses in these departments. If you wish 
to write to a photggrapher whose work 
appears in POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, simply 
write him care of this magazine and your 
letter will be forwarded.—ED. 
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Picture of the Month 


SWINGING... .by Charles S. Weisenberg 


trick 
Photographer 
the swing 
[For Technical Data see page 72] 


(opposite page) 


hard way. Instead of 
effect with the model 
Weisenberg | shot 
to get her hair 
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In making a girl vanish from behind the 
curtain, a color photo of her face is used 
to help the magician deceive the audience. 


5s 


Simply by wetting a bleached photo with hypo, a magician makes 
a piece of “blank'’ paper turn into a picture in a few seconds. 


nowadays are using cameras con- 
stantly in a business way. And 
many of these men are as expert with 
the lens as with cards and handkerchiefs. 

The sleight-of-hand artists use pho- 
tography in many phases of their work. 
They employ it for deception in certain 
tricks, and for instructional purposes in 
learning to make the hand quicker than 
the eye. And in these days when there 
are cameras in every audience, the wiz- 
ards have had to learn photography in 
order to protect their very trade secrets. 

Not so long ago, a famous magician 
thrilled in anticipation as he glimpsed 
the battery of cameras which were 
trained upon him. As he amazed the 
customers with one mystery after an- 
other, he noted with pleasure the run- 
ning fire of flashbulbs—his picture, he 
knew, would be reproduced far and wide. 

The next day the great one wailed as 
he scanned the papers. The latter car- 
ried his pictures, all right—but synchro- 
nized flash had caught his best tricks 
in full flight. His artful deception was 
exposed, for all to see. High-speed shut- 
ters had recorded in glaring detail the 
secret “gimmicks,” the modus operandi 
of his carefully-built paraphernalia. 

Don’t gather from this that any time 
you want to ferret out a magician’s 
secrets all you have to do is shoot a few 
flash pictures during his performance. 
Not that your cameras aren’t welcome, 
because they are. But magicians are be- 
coming aware of what the amateur is 
capable of shooting, and they’ve set up 
defenses which probably will hold us for 
awhile. 

A case in point is that a leading manu- 
facturer of magic apparatus has come to 
his patrons’ rescue with a lacquer which 
seems to be camera-proof. It simply re- 
fuses to photograph decently, and thereby 
will hide many a professional secret from 
your lens. The formula for this lacquer 
is known only to the manufacturer, and 
he won’t talk. But if you wanted to do 
some research on the subject, the chances 
are you could get an inkling of what the 
ingredients are. 


Y = may not know it, but magicians 
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The development of the black art in its 
modern phases closely parallels that of 
photography. Early photographers found 
it necessary to devise and manufacture 
their own apparatus and equipment; so, 
also, did early magicians. At about the 
time when cameras and dry plates were 
first offered in ready-made form, indi- 
viduals interested in legerdemain set up 
small shops and issued advertising litera- 
ture for the sale of magic apparatus to 
performers. It’s not surprising, therefore, 
that as they sought new tricks and effects 
the enterprising magic manufacturers 
found them in the field of photography. 

Among present-day firms catering ex- 
clusively to the needs of magicians, one 
of the largest is the Abbot Magic Novelty 
Co., located in a modern plant at Colon, 
Mich. Sensing the need for keeping 
abreast of scientific developments gen- 
erally, Percy Abbott, president of the 
firm, has paid special attention to pho- 
tography. 

At the Abbott plant new tricks are per- 
formed before the camera in order to de- 
tect possible flaws in presentation, and 
also to ward off the synchroflash buga- 
boo. Magic routines and sleights, in 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Percy Abbott, maker of magic apparatus, has photos taken to see whether 
certain tricks will pass the scrutiny of cameras used by the audience. 


Apparently without wires or battery, Abbott 
sets off a flashbulb held in his fingertips. 


Gen" Grant, inventor of mystifying stunts, does a photographic escape from handcuffs 
by passing his hand in front of an innocent-looking print. This kind of trickery fools many. 
























This picture of men hunting food in a garbage 
dump is typical of Miss Mieth's early work. 
She is shown below with her sheep dog, Macho. 











fectious smile and a mile-a-minute 
personality swings into your front 
yard one of these days and unslings a 
camera, don’t be alarmed. If she says, 
“I'm from Life magazine. Would you 
mind doing that again?,” don’t shy away 
and throw protecting arms in front of 
your face. 

Just smile naturally and exclaim, “Well, 
as I live and breathe! If it isn’t Hansel 
Mieth!” Chances are that you'll be right. 

Hansel Mieth is one of America’s top- 
notch woman photographers. During the 
four years she has been on the staff at 
Life, she has made outstanding pictures 
on assignments ranging from White House 
teas to Longshoremen’s strikes on the 
San Francisco waterfront. 

How does she get her striking photo- 
graphs? She knows how to get people 
to pose. While she has the mechanics of 
photography down pat, and can control 
lighting to get just the effects she wants, 
her main stock in trade is her personality. 
She puts her subjects at ease with a few 
well-chosen words, and makes them want 
to help her get good pictures. 

Rich and poor alike fall easy prey to 
her pleasant way with people. She does 


[' AN energetic little lady with an in- 
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by ROBERT W. BROWN 


especially well with foreigners—and no 
wonder, for she has been in this country 
only ten years herself. 

Hansel Meith was born in Stuttgart, 
Germany, in April, 1909. She left home to 
see the world when she was only 15, and 
traveled for seven years before coming to 
the United States. She started working 
at odd jobs from place to place in her own 
country. She liked writing and painting, 
but she worked at many trades. She went 
to the Netherlands, and journeyed 
through Austria, Yugoslavia, the Balkans, 
and Turkey. Never pausing for long, she 
kept looking for a place where she would 
feel she really belonged. In 1931 she came 
to the United States. She came just for 
a visit, but found she was here to stay. 
Now she has become a citizen. 


She took up photography shortly after 
going to California, where she had 
friends. In 1931 California was a mad- 
house. As one of the richest states in 
the country, it produced vast quantities 
of food. Yet, in the midst of plenty, peo- 
ple were starving. During her travels 
Hansel had earned her way in part by 
writing and by painting. These had been 
her ways of expressing herself. 

In a new country with a new language 
to learn, she couldn’t write fast enough 
to keep up with her thoughts. Painting 
was slow, too. She turned to photog- 
raphy. 

She had a vest-pocket Kodak which 
took 8 pictures with a roll of 127 films. As 
an economy measure she adjusted it to 
get 16 pictures to the roll. She built her 
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Courtesy of Life Magazine 
Texas cowboys are easy marks for the pleasant way 
in which this bustling woman photo-reporter asks 
for just the poses she needs to get good pictures. 


Rex Ingram, WPA actor, submitted to a thorough 
oiling and then was sprinkled with water to bring 
out the highlights that were wanted in this shot. 


7 here's more to photography than knowing 


how to use a camera. You have to handle people, 


too. This famous woman photo-reporter can make 


her subjects want to jump 


own enlarger. Because most photographic 
papers were too expensive for her, she 
invested in out-dated packages and “fac- 
tory samples.” But with her 16 expo- 
sures per roll and her out-dated paper, 
she made many of the most vital pic- 
tures that were made of the depression 
years‘in California. 

Typical of her early work is the pic- 
ture accompanying this article which 
shows men pawing frantically through a 
carbage dump in search of food. It is no 
fake. She saw people living that way 
and photographed them. 

Pictures like that don’t come easy. Few 
photographers start right out by taking 
real pictures. Hansel Mieth was no ex- 
ception. She started out taking ordinary 
snapshots, just as everyone else does. But 


through hoops for her. 


soon she began to realize that her little 
camera was capable of turning out some- 
thing more than just snapshots. She saw 
its possibilities, and set out to master it. 

She learned to make good exposures— 
to handle the mechanical part of taking 
pictures. She learned to control light, 
to make it do the things she wanted it to 
in her pictures. Then, with full com- 
mand of her camera, she went to work on 
her subjects. She set out to photograph 
them just as she found them. Here’s what 
she has to say: 

“Most people are afraid to look at life 
as it is and record it that way. They 
prefer to work hard creating the pretty- 
pretty pictures of pictorialism. I believe 
that approach is a mistake. Life, as it is 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Above: Print made by Pavelle Laboratories for 
photographer Bob Leavitt. The latter took the 
picture for an F.B.I. spread which ran in "Life." 

















Left: While in search of fabric designs, Tru- 
man Bailey took this shot of a South Sea belle. 
Pavelle Laboratories made the print for him. 


Buay..? 
TRY CUSTOM FINISHING 


ee KNOW I'll never amount to any- bh ETNA M KELLEY 
| thing in photography, because I 4 e 
haven't the time or facilities for do- 
ing my own finishing.” Perhaps you are 
one of the many people who have said 
this, and who therefore curtail their pho- 
tographic activities and enjoyment far 
more than is necessary. 

It may surprise you to learn that many 
photographers whose work is famous 
rarely or never enter a darkroom. They 
go to a lot of trouble to get their pictures, 
and they watch exposures carefully—and time hours, the evenings being spent This is not true. You can get very 
in most cases they’re accomplished dark- largely in attending night school, in acceptable work done through routine 


If you lack time or facilities for dark- 
room work, why not let an expert finisher 
do it, as many famous photographers do? 











room technicians. But they just don’t 
have time to do justice to both camera 
and darkroom. 

Darkroom work contains satisfactions 
all its own, if you like it. But some 
people don’t like it. Others live in small 
apartments and share bathrooms with the 
family, which practically rules out devel- 
oping and printing. And there are 
those whose jobs take up all their day- 
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earning spare money at part-time jobs, 
or in social activities. 

That doesn’t mean that these people 
don’t like photography. Many of them 
have good cameras and thoroughly enjoy 
picture taking. They have free time 
when they could take a lot of pictures. 
“But what’s the use?” they ask. “You 
have to do your own processing to get 
anywhere in photography.” 


channels such as camera shops and drug- 
stores. And you can get really fine fin- 
ishing done by firms which specialize in 
it. This custom finishing needn’t be ex- 
pensive. Of course, it’s logical that prices 
should run higher for careful, fine-grain 
work than for the ordinary kind, due to 
the extra time and work involved. 

For a number of years I suffered from 
a defeatist attitude, because I couldn’t 
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Above: Careful cropping and fine print quality 


are seen in this Fritz Henle shot of a Chinese 
dragon. Leco Photo Service made the enlargement. 


seem to find the time or the facilities to 
turn out my own prints. But one day 
I was taken on a behind-the-scenes tour 
of a photofinishing plant which special- 
izes in fine work. In one room I hap- 
pened to see several prints which I 
recognized as being the work of a photog- 
rapher whom I admired greatly. Instead 
of being disillusioned, I was inspired. I 
felt almost as though that photographer 
had said to me: “Learn to handle your 
camera well. Forget your finishing diffi- 
culties; leave that part of the job to 
others.” 

This experience proved to be a turn- 
ing-point for me. I bought a better cam- 
era and a few accessories. I read maga- 
zines and books on photography. Most 
important, I gained confidence in myself. 
I approached my subjects with real en- 
thusiasm, and took far more pains with 
my exposures. Taking my films to the 
high-grade finishing house where Id 
seen the staff working on prints for that 
well-known cameraman, I began to study 
my negatives, with an eye to correcting 
my shortcomings. 

I wish I could add that I developed 
into a really good photographer, but that 
would be far from true. Nevertheless 
I've turned out a much higher proportion 
of pictures which please me, and I’ve had 
dozens of pictures published, many of 
them helping to sell articles which other- 
wise would not have found markets. But 
best of all, I’ve had fun with my camera. 

Some amateurs believe that the finish- 
ers take special pains with the work of 
professionals, letting the work of the 

(Continued on page 78) 


Siamese temple dancers, photographed by Tru- 
man Bailey. He likes to do darkroom work, 
but when he's too busy a finisher gets the job. 











Detail has been eliminated and subdued so as 
not to interfere with interest in the subject 
of Fig. | (left). The same model is shown in 
Fig. 2 (above) in which distracting detail has 
been allowed to remain. Note odds and ends 
on the shelf, strong shadows cast across coat, 
out-of-focus gas station in the background. 


by WILLIAM MORTENSEN 


The camera records everything before it. It's 
up to the photographer to subdue detail 
that competes for interest with his main subject. 


\ ‘ Y HEN people insist on giving their 

attention to small, unimportant 

things, we sometimes say of them 

that they “can’t see the forest for the 
trees.” 

Those who make photographs, as well 
as those who look at them, frequently 
suffer from a similar disability—failure 
to see the picture because of unneces- 
sarily literal detail. 

During the past few months we have 
been considering some of the qualities of 
subject matter and of methods of handling 
it that are especially adaptable to the 
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This is the fourth and concluding article of a 
series in which Mr. Mortensen has discussed sub- 
ject matter which will make good pictures—ED 











making of good pictures. In general, we 
have advised four tests. Good subject 
matter should be 

(1) unified 

(2) impersonal 

(3) timeless 

(4) essential 

Thus far we have considered the first 
three of these points. We have learned 


that good subject matter should avoid 
disunity, mere personality, and specific 
reference to time and place. Now we 
come to the final topic—avoiding the 
merely literal. 

Notice, first of all, the qualification of 
the term “literal.” It is the merely literal, 
or the unnecessarily literal that is to be 
avoided. Of course it is neither feasible 
nor desirable to make a photograph that 
does not contain many literal elements. 
This is the nature of the camera, and 
there is not much that we can do about 
it. If your model has a wart on her nose, 
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Simplicity of dress and background make Fig. 3 
(above) stand out when it is compared with as 
4 (below). Distracting detail that is entire 

unrelated to the subject shouts for attention 
in Fig. 3. It has been eliminated carefully to 
leave only essentials of the picture in Fig. 4. 
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the camera will take due note of it. If 
She has a lock of hair awry, the camera 
is Johnny-on-the-spot to point out the 
fact. And the chances are that it will dig 
out half a dozen other unimportant and 
slightly unflattering details at the same 
time, 

The camera is a completely factual in- 
Strument. It has no sense of values. It 
is unable to distinguish between signifi- 
cant facts and unimportant ones. The 
camera is like an idiot with perfect vi- 
Slon, seeing everything and understand- 
ing nothing. It is a mathematically gifted 
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Sky, sea, 
story of 


idiot, in fact, that delights to spend its 
time in counting the sands of the shore, 
the leaves on every bush, and the freckles 
on Mary’s nose—all to the complete dis- 
regard of more important matters. 

The camera’s ability to catch the indis- 
criminate details of the world makes it a 
perfect instrument for recording or docu- 
menting, but handicaps it for picture 
making. For this purpose, the camera 
user must supply the intelligence, dis- 
crimination, and imagination that his in- 
strument so conspicuously lacks. 

Let it be understood clear! that I am 


Ps tell the 
she Carries, 


not in any sense decrying the use and 
value of detail in photography. This pas- 
sion for detail is an essential quality of 
photography, and any obvious tampering 
with it does violence to the. medium. 
Authenticity is the hallmark of photog- 
raphy. We know that the camera has 
been on the spot, and we instinctively 
feel that what we see in a photograph is 
essentially true. 

This sense of authenticity is a very 
potent virtue in photography, absolutely 
unique among the graphic arts, and it 

(Continued on page 74) 
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What wife wouldn't hurry home upon seeing her husband eating under conditions like 
these? Note napkin hooked over the venetian blind—a typical masculine innovation. 


SOS 
IN PICTURES 


by ARTHUR H. HUDSON 


A PICTURE is worth a dozen letters! These 
were, at any rate. My wife and son Budge (age 
|! months) were enjoying an extended visit with 
relatives. They must have been having a good 
time, for they stayed on and on. After giving up 
writing letters, | decided to let my camera show 
them how much they were missed and needed 
at home. This photo series was the result. It 
worked—they packed and boarded the next train. 
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Here's a challenge the careful housekeeper couldn't resist. Newspapers on the This sentimental picture has lots of appeal. Budge's play- 
floor, feet on the desk, littered end table—every detail cries for attention. mates hopefully watch for him from behind the bars of his crib. 
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photo by Joseph L. Sinicki 


Many fine pictorial subjects like the bridge above can be reached 
in a short noon-hour walk. Watch where loiterers gather if you 




















want to catch human interest pictures like the one at the right. 


the photographer. Most of us who 

work indoors must confine our 
outdoor picture taking to week-ends, va- 
cations, and a few holidays. If it rains on 
these important days, or if something else 
just has to be done, the time slips by and 
we lose out. But we can get a lot of 
good shots if we make the most of the 
noon hour, when the sunlight is at its 
brightest. 

Take your camera with you when you 
go out to lunch. There are plenty of fine 
picture setups near at hand, wherever 
you work, if you will only search them 
out. If you spend the noon hour taking 
pictures, you can get in up to five hours 
of photography per week—as much as 
you might find time for in an average 
week-end. 

It takes a little planning to make the 
most effective use of this extra hour. Fig- 


] ) ‘te photo hours are valuable to 


by DUSHAN HILL 


The man who works indoors all day has 
a tough time finding opportunities for 


outdoor pictures. Here’s one solution. 


handicap, one of the 2%x2% reflexes 
will give you larger negatives. Its re- 
flecting viewfinder will make it easy to 
snap pictures with the camera hidden be- 
neath your open coat. However, any 
camera that takes pictures will be all 
right. The important thing is to take it 
out and put it to work. 

As accessories an exposure meter, a 
lens shade, and a filter or two will round 


‘. ure out beforehand where you want to go out your equipment. The meter will help 
and what you want to snap. If you you determine exposures in unusual set- 
intend to try a few lunch-hour pictures ups that you are likely to find. The use 
now and then, your regular camera out- of a lens shade is always good policy— 
fit will fill the bill. If you are a dyed-__ it cuts off reflections which are likely to 
in-the-wool fan and want to go in for cause flare in your pictures. A yellow 
lunch-hour photography in a big way, or red filter will darken the sky to make 
you may want to make some changes in _ buildings stand out against it. 
your equipment. You can make things a lot easier by 

A 35 mm miniature is a fine outfit for using an ever-ready case with a neck 
it taking the type of pictures you are likely strap. Sling it over your shoulder or hang 

2 to find. Most of your subjects probably _ it from your neck before you put on your 

4 will be children, shoppers, fellow-work- topcoat, so that it will remain hidden 

4 ers, and street scenes. A fairly fast lens, until you want to take it out. If you go 

: used with fast film, will enable you to get out with the camera in plain sight, you 

% pictures under most of the conditions you give advance notice to everyone that you 

4 are likely to encounter. Such a camera are going to take pictures—and that 

i" has the advantage of using cheap film, to (Continued on page 98) 

permit you to make as many shots as you 

2 wish at little cost, and is easy to use In sunshine, rain, or wind, weather makes 

without being conspicuous. interesting pictures. Show how it affects 


If you feel that the small film is a 


the pedestrians you meet outdoors at noon. 
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ets Daylight and flood illumination were combined in making this fine interior shot. Reflectors were set 
CAMERA up as shown in the diagram. The interior lighting was built up to equal that of the outdoor scene. 





or have spent most of your life in the same house, you 


will enjoy making and keeping a photographic record 
of the rooms in which you live. 

Interior pictures are easy to take. Almost any camera 
is adequate, for you can take your time in shooting. 
You don’t need a fast lens, fast film, or intense lighting. 


7 OU don’t have to pack up your equipment and go 
ij out to get pictures that are interesting enough to 
keep. You can get shots that you will treasure 
for many years, right now, by photographing the in- | 
( : terior of your home. Whether you are a chronic mover a 





Two or three flood lamps and a tripod or other solid 
support for your camera are all the equipment you will 
ch require. Because there is nothing in the scene that is 
QR a purrot likely to move, you can stop down your lens for depth 

\\tt -anhs wy * of field and make as long an exposure as necessary. 
\N is pores rr | Lighting is the important thing in shooting interiors. 
\L cicada? gpr i You can’t go wrong if you use one large main source 
G10 supplemented by smaller lights to fill in the shadows. 
wert Place the main light wherever illumination would be 
ov r\) expected to come from—near a window for a daylight 

yhert ¥ were 2 no a picture or overhead for a night shot. 

\ Ww oY avi The ordinary room lights should be used along with 
‘ Ge your extra illumination. You can light an average 
stil rA\ en} ur yom room very well by adding one No. 2 flood lamp and 
¥ 0 two No. 1 flood lamps to the regular house lighting. 
yor: cor The No. 2 will serve as the main source of light, while 
e e the smaller ones can be placed to fill in and lighten 
act heavy shadows cast by the furniture in the room, or 
create highlights wherever you want them to appear. 
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If you are buying new reflectors, be 
sure to choose ones that are built to dis- 
tribute the light evenly. Avoid those that 
are likely to throw a “hot spot” of bright 
light on a wall. If the lights cast sharp 
shadows that seem undesirable, hang 
sheets of tissue paper or light cloth in 
front of them for diffusion. Don’t hang 
them directly on the reflectors, or the 
heat of the bulbs may cause them to burn. 
Suspend them a few inches away instead. 
You can fashion a handy frame for the 
purpose from a wire coat hanger. 

The photographs and diagrams accom- 
panying this article will give you some 
ideas that you can use in taking inte- 
riors. These pictures were taken with 
regular No. 1 and No. 2 flood lamps and 
1000-watt flood lamps. The latter are not 
essential equipment. Two No. 2 floods 
give approximately as much light as one 
1000-watt lamp and are better suited to 





Highlight the outstanding features 
of interiors you photograph. This 
shot was taken with a bright flood 
placed at the top of the stairway. 








Here daylight is the main illumination, supplemented by one 
flood bulb near the camera to brighten up the shadows. The 
lens was stopped down to a very small aperture for depth 
of field, making both near and far objects reasonably sharp. 


amateur use. Remember that you can 
always use long exposures to make up 
for the lack of powerful lights. 

Don’t try to include too much in a 
single shot. It usually is best to show 
only two walls in one picture. If you 
want to show a whole room, a wide-angle 
lens will be needed. However, you can 
tell the whole story with a series of pic- 
tures. Let each one bring out the best 
points of one section of the room. 

It usually is advisable to keep the lights 
high and tilted downward. This accom- 
plishes several things. First, it lightens 
the floor, which usually is the darkest 
part of the room. Rugs and dark furni- 
ture need plenty of light to keep them 
from being underexposed and coming out 
too dark in the finished picture. The 
lighter wall and ceiling areas are likely 
to become overexposed, and this can be 
avoided by tilting the lights away from 


them. 


Doorways should be lighted, especially 
if there is interesting detail behind 
Two lamps were used to illumi- 
nate the hall and stairway in this shot. 


Since this room was small, 
the photographer set up his 
camera in a doorway to take 
in as much area as possible. 

















them. Second, it gives the walls and ceil- 
ing areas different tone values, making 
each a distinctly different shade. Nothing 
is more disturbing than a vague blending 
of walls and ceiling, especially in a cor- 
ner. 

Select the outstanding features of any 
room you photograph, and then use 
camera angle and lighting to bring them 
out. Archways, wide windows, fireplaces, 
bookshelves, and stairways are typica. 
examples. Always show them to best ad- 
vantage. 

To illuminate an archway, use one or 
two spare flood lamps in fixtures of the 
room directly beyond it. Be sure that 
these lights do not appear in the picture 
area. 

Every room has a feeling or mood—a 
spirit which must be captured to give the 
photograph life. Lighting must be used 

(Continued on page 109) 











by MARY MacLENNAN 


Instead of merely admiring the good pictures you 


see in magazines, why not put them into albums? 


Such collections are interesting and valuable. 


O THE amateur photographer, a 

scrapbook full of pictures by ex- 

perts can prove highly instructive. 
In clipping out the published work of 
well-known photographers over a period 
of years, you can learn a lot about their 
technique and their respective “secrets” 
of success. When you follow this game 
systematically, it really becomes interest- 
ing and helpful. 

Indeed, scrapbooks are as much fun to 
make as they are to examine. It’s fas- 
cinating to look back upon the work pro- 
duced by top-notchers over a period of 
years. And it’s a fact that my active 
interest in photography came about as a 
result of my interest in scrapbooks, in- 
stead of vice versa. Beginning in child- 
hood, I went through the familiar routine 
of collecting photos of movie stars, and 
then began to clip portraits of eminent 
people in every field of art and industry. 
From collecting these outstanding pic- 
tures from top-ranking magazines I got 
the urge to study photography myself 
and learn how such work is produced. 
Thus I was led into using a camera and 
learning darkroom technique. 


My scrapbooks are not indexed—there’s 
no need for that. Because the pictures 
all are classified according to subject 
matter and photographers, I am able to 
locate any picture I have within a few 
seconds. 

One of my books of clippings, for ex- 
ample, has for its subject historical inter- 
est. It begins with a still-life picture 
taken by Louis Daguerre in his studio 
in 1837. A collection of his early Da- 
guerreotypes, including a portrait of him- 
self taken im Paris, is followed by the 
oldest known portrait (one by Dr. Draper 
of his sister), and then by a group of 
portraits taken in 1840 by the Scotchman, 
David Octavius Hill. These are still con- 
sidered masterpieces of portraiture de- 
spite the primitive processes used in 
making photographs at that time. 

In this same scrapbook are pictures of 
prominent persons who lived during the 
Civil War period, and pictures of the 
Civil War itself, taken by Matthew Brady, 
who used a tent as a darkroom on the 
battlefields. The works of Stieglitz and 
Genthe, accompanied by articles describ- 
ing their accomplishments, conclude this 


The author, with some of the hundreds of 
pictures she has culled from magazines. 


scrapbook. In the book are reproduc- 
tions of some of their finest and best- 
known photographs, including “Georgia 
O’Keefe’s Hands” by Stieglitz, Genthe’s 
“San Francisco’s Chinatown,” and his 
well-known portrait of Greta Garbo 
which is believed to have started her 
on her film career. 

My collection of Edward Steichen’s 
masterpieces fills many volumes. These 
are divided into several groups: portraits 
of men and women, fashion photographs, 
and miscellaneous pictures, such as scenes 
from plays and advertising shots. Stei- 
chen’s work is distinguished by its great 
simplicity of line and composition. His 
prints are forceful and dramatic because 
of his keen knowledge and manipulation 

(Continued on page 111) 


These three collections (from left to right) are from the published work of Horst, Steichen, and Munkécsi, respectively. 
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A red filter will darken shadows as well 
as sky for contrast in pictures like this. 


knocking about among your 

equipment? If you do, by all 
means dig it out and dust it off. Slip it 
over your lens when conditions are right, 
and it will give you pictures with striking 
contrast and dramatic sky effects. If you 
watch for them, you will find many op- 
portunities to use your red filter to good 
advantage. 

There always has been a great deal of 
discussion about the red filter. Some pho- 
tographers still laugh at the thought of 
using one. Many others realize that it 
can give them white clouds against rich, 
deep skies like those shown on this page. 
They know that it will enable them to 
build up contrast, and record a wealth of 
detail in reddish subject matter. 

The red filter is not one that can be 
left on the lens throughout a whole day’s 
shooting like the light or medium yellow. 
Sometimes the extreme effects that it pro- 
duces are not desired. Sometimes it is 
not possible to give the extra exposure it 
requires in an action shot or a hand-held 
exposure. But it has a wide range of use- 
fulness in the scenic field. It will create 
effects that cannot be duplicated in any 
other way. 

_ The most common use of the red filter 
is to produce dark skies as a background 
for white clouds or light subject matter. 


| AVE you a red filter, seldom used, 
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Dramatic 


Effects 
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by Count H. C. A. von Schoenfeldt, A.R.P.S. 


Clouds stand out against darkened skies and ordinary 
scenes take on striking contrasts when you use a red 
filter. Try one—and give your pictures more punch! 


However, it often is employed to help 
record detail in reddish objects which are 
a part of the picture setup. 

Many scenes contain objects with red 
coloring in them. Architectural shots, for 
example, often contain buildings of red 
or brown stone. Scenic views often in- 
clude reddish rocks. The red may not be 
readily apparent, but it is present in 
many shades of grey and all browns. 

Let’s see what the red filter does. It 
lets through all red light and the red por- 
tion of light contained in other colors. If 
we use it to photograph a scene contain- 
ing white clouds against a blue sky and 
a building of sandstone, what happens? 
The stone contains a certain amount of 
red pigment. The light that it reflects 
passes through the filter readily and the 
image of the building is well exposed on 
the negative. It will be light on the final 
positive print. 

The light from the sky contains very 
little red. It is predominantly blue—and 
the red filter does not let blue light 
through. Consequently the sky will be 
dark in the print. Those white clouds 
reflect light of all colors. There is plenty 
of red, which passes through the filter. 
Hence, the clouds will be white in the 
finished picture. 

The parts of the building which are in 
the sun will appear lighter than those in 
the shade, of course. However, if a red 
filter is employed this contrast will be 
made greater. Since the shadows are 
lighted largely by blue light reflected 
from the sky, and since this blue light 


Dramatic lighting is emphasized by the red 
filter, as shown in this industriai shot. 


does not pass through the filter, the shad- 
ows will appear darker in the picture 
than they do to the eye. 

If white clouds cover a large portion of 


_the sky or there are other light-colored 


buildings nearby, the situation changes. 
The clouds or buildings will reflect white 
light containing red into the shadows. 
This red portion of the light from the 
shadows will be passed by the filter, 
and will make them appear lighter in the 
picture than they would if the shot were 
(Continued on page 115) 











weapon in modern warfare, but is 

equally valuable in times of peace. 
The government is continually ordering 
map-making projects. Industry is making 
more and more use of aerial surveys. 
Post-card companies and advertising 
agencies are demanding aerial views. You 
may be interested in this branch of pho- 
tography which has mushroomed up dur- 
ing the past 20 years. Perhaps you will 
want to find a place in it. 

There are many opportunities in this 
field for workers already familiar with 
photography—not only as cameramen, 
but in other jobs connected with the in- 
dustry. Darkroom workers, draftsmen, 
mosaic-makers, salesmen, and secretaries 
are a few of the many classifications of 
workers employed in aerial photography. 
As it grows, there will be room for more. 

Photographers are now being trained 
in aerial work by the Army and Navy as 
a part of our National Defense program. 
But good aerial cameramen cannot be de- 
veloped over night. It takes many hours 
of instruction by experienced teachers, 
in the air and on the ground. The founda- 
tion for the current expansion of the 
military photographic service was laid 
years ago, when extensive aerial surveys 
were first inaugurated by the govern- 
ment. These surveys were conducted by 
private aerial mapping concerns, which 


A weet photography is a powerful 
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TO 


J. Vincent Cox 


Taking pictures from the air is a fast- 


growing photographic field that is full 


of opportunities. Here’s how it works. 


at first employed former Army men. 
Now these concerns are training their 
own workers, and quite a few of the men 
trained in private industry have entered 
the service of the Army. 

Present-day aerial photography owes 
its existence to the World War, when 
the camera was first used for reconnais- 
sance work. At the end of the war there 
were many who saw a great field in tak- 
ing pictures from the air. By 1920 sev- 
eral former Army pilots had formed com- 
panies to do aerial mapping. Some of 
them are still at it. 

For a time a “company” consisted of a 
pilot and a photographer. Between them 
they did everything from trying to secure 
orders to worrying about making collec- 
tions for pictures. To these pioneers fell 
the task of educating a suspicious public 
in the varied uses of aerial photography. 
They struggled along until 1920, when 
their enterprises boomed as other busi- 
nesses went into a decline. 

The government needed a rapid, ac- 
curate method of surveying for use in 
connection with farm aid, reforestation, 





soil conservation, and rehousing. It also 
recognized the value of building up a 
nucleus of trained, experienced aerial 
photographers in this country. The an- 
swer was an aerial survey. 

Contracts were let and organized con- 
cerns received the work. For some time 
they struggled along with poor equip- 
ment, many of them training personnel as 
they worked. Yet when the first jobs 
were delivered, the government found 
them definitely satisfactory. The aerial 
survey had proved its worth. 

From that time on, aerial photography 
has taken a place as an important indus- 
try, aside from its great military value 
in connection with defense. It offers an 
honest service at a minimum cost. In 
many cases civil engineering, while ac- 
curate, is far too slow. In others, pho- 
tographs will reveal details that cannot 
be marked in the course of a ground 
survey. 

There are two major types of aerial 
photographs—vertical and oblique. The 
classification depends on the angle from 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Vertical pictures, used in map-making, are taken with 
a camera that shoots through the floor of the plane. 


This five-lens camera will photograph an area of 200 
square miles in one shot at an altitude of 20,000 ft. 
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Mosaic maps like the one at the top of this page are made by piecing together pictures 
taken from a plane at regular intervals as it follows along parallel lines of flight. 


This view of Lower Manhattan, New York, is an example of fine oblique work. Perfect days 
are essential to get shots as clear as this, and filters are needed to cut through haze. 
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Exhibit of the Beehive Camera Club, on the 


main floor of New York's Bank for Savings. 


SPONSORS CAMERA CLUBS 


by EMMA H. LITTLE 


Picture Editor in the Sunday Department, New York Times 
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Above: Here's a salon print by J. Romagna, of the |.B.M. Camera Club. 


Left: Robert Coope, of the Chase Bank Camera group, made this study. 


Below: “Sweet Adeline,’ by Douglas Dwyer, of the I.B.M. Camera Club. 











Company executives and filing clerks meet on common 
ground when they get to talking photography. It’s 
proving to be a great thing for employee relations. 


é ICE composition,” says the boss. 
N “Yes,” concedes the office boy, 

“but how about cropping about 
an inch off the right side?” And so it 
goes when the company camera club 
convenes. 

In scores of large business organiza- 
tions all over the country, camera clubs 
have sprung into being. The companies 
themselves have recognized the value of 
encouraging the photographic efforts of 
their employees. And when you visit one 
of these groups you can really watch 
democracy at work. Prestige among the 
membership is attained solely by taking 
good pictures, and you'll find top-rank- 
ing officials rubbing elbows and compar- 
ing prints with filing clerks. The pic- 
ture’s the thing. 

It would be impossible to deal with the 
activities of these clubs throughout the 
land, in an article like this. Interest in 
them has reached a high pitch in New 
York City, however, and a cross-section 
of company clubs in that locality is sure 
to be representative, so let’s see what’s 
doing. 

The clubs are organized in different 


Above 


ways, but are alike basically in enjoying 
the cooperation and interest of the com- 
pany in each instance. One of the most 
substantial benefits given the camera 
fans is that of free meeting-rooms in 
company headquarters. If the heavy 
overhead of New York rentals had to be 
carried, few of the clubs could afford to 
function, since a central meeting-place is 
highly important. All of these groups are 
members of the Metropolitan Camera 
Club Council which is affiliated with the 
Photographic Society of America. 

The roster of New York camera clubs 
in big business reads like a social regis- 
ter of industry and finance. The patri- 
arch of them all is the Telephone Club 
of Manhattan, which was organized in 
1914. Today, with a quarter century be- 
hind it, this organization is a credit to its 
founders. 

Others on the list are the Photo- 
graphic Committee of the Consolidated 
Edison Co., Western Union Camera Club, 
Chase Bank Camera Group, Beehive 
Club (Bank for Savings), Goodfellow- 
ship Photography Group (U. S. Steel 
Corp.), New York Life Camera Club, 


: Another Dwyer photo. These clubs maintain high standards. 


Right: John Wootton, Telephone Club of Manhattan, shot this. 


I. B. M. Camera Club (International 
Business Machines Corp.), Cities Service 
Camera Club, Canco Camera Club 
(American Can Co.), Jersey Standard 
Shutterbug Club (Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey), Central Hanover Camera 
Club, Metropolitan Life Camera Club, 
and New York Central Athletic Associ- 
ation Camera Club. 

The history of these groups is a com- 
prehensive one and difficult to set forth 
briefly. Let's see how some of them 
were organized, how they are operated, 
and what they are accomplishing. 

Membership in the Telephone Club of 
Manhattan is open to anybody employed 
by the telephone company, which has 
offices all over the city. Branch em- 
ployees take great interest and attend 
meetings faithfully, despite the fact that 
in many cases long subway rides are in- 
volved. The firm aids this club by fur- 
nishing meeting rooms for the weekly 
sessions, and also makes space available 
for the hanging of autumn and spring ex- 
hibitions. Sometimes these shows are 
hung in the central office, sometimes in 

(Continued on page 100) 
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SALON JUDGES— Lee's be frie! 


Sy EDWARD ALENIUS, F.RP.S., F.P.S.A. 


One of the busiest and best-known print critics 
in the country, the author tells how salon entries 
are rated and points out weaknesses in the system. 


ITH the number of salon con- 

W tributors increasing constantly, 

it’s high time these hopefuls were 
given an idea of how their work is han- 
dled by print juries behind closed doors. 
As more interest is aroused by photo- 
graphic exhibitions generally, it’s natu- 
ral that dissatisfaction with judging 
methods should become more articulate. 

It has been my privilege to serve on 
many salon juries, and nobody knows 
better than I that salon judges are far 
from perfect. There’s no question in my 
mind that some complaints by salon con- 
tributors are justified. The following 
cases speak for themselves, and indicate 
that some judges are not without their 
idiosyncrasies. 

In a certain competition, for example, 
one member of the jury succeeded in 
having the grand award given to an over- 
ly dark, muddy print, simply because it 
had been made from a paper negative. 
Another entry, which you or I would con- 
sider as having brilliance, good quality, 
and excellent composition, was elim- 
inated. But this man had a passion for 
paper negative work. 

Another juror of whom I know has the 
habit of exclaiming: “I like this,” or “I 
don’t like that,” without being able to 
give his reason for such a decision. Still 
another one said, “I don’t know a thing 
about photography, but this picture looks 
good to me.” And one flagrant case of 
personal prejudice once came to my at- 
tention, when a judge declared openly 
that a certain exhibitor never would get 
a picture hung if he could help it. By 


Jury of selection of one of the Oval Table Salons is seen here 
Left to right, seated: Forman 
Hanna, Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, Dudley Johnson, Pirie McDonald, Adolf 
Fassbender. Standing: C. J. Crary, William Zerbe, Alfred De Lardi. 


voting by “push-button” method. 


and large, these examples are extremes; 
but the fact that they could exist at all 
indicates that the whole matter of grad- 
ing prints deserves a thorough and frank 
discussion. 

There are judges who favor soft-focus 
photographs; those who demand needle- 
sharp prints on glossy paper; some who 
dislike nudes; others who can’t abide 
still-lifes. And there are a few who, as 
though they were terribly nearsighted, 
examine prints very closely for traces of 
retouching, and snort “Photopainting!” 
when they find any indications of hand- 
work. 

One man, therefore, cannot possibly 
compose the ideal jury. Perhaps the least 
disagreement and the least waste of time 
are involved when a jury consists of three 
persons. Such a group seems the most 
efficient, and is well-fitted for the silent 
type of scoring as well as for open dis- 
cussion. A jury having from five to ten 
members is not suitable for the latter 
method, but only for the “press-the-but- 
ton” system. 

It has been claimed that in most cases 
too little time is taken in judging a large 
exhibition—that a period of five seconds 
is insufficient for viewing a print and 
reaching a decision. Such criticism is er- 
roneous, because during the first viewing 
only a few seconds are needed to ascer- 
tain whether a print should be eliminated, 
held for reconsideration, or definitely ac- 
cepted. It would be a tedious waste of 
time to spend twenty seconds or more on 
each of three or four thousand prints. 
That would require several days for the 








first viewing. It’s far better to eliminate 
two-thirds of the entries in the first 
“once-over” and then debate the re- 
mainder of the prints more thoroughly. 

I recall the judging of the 1937 Pitts- 
burgh International. Out of nearly two 
thousand prints, some 1,300 were elim- 
inated in a few hours with the first view- 
ing. Then (with the exception of sixteen 
prints which had won unanimous ap- 
proval) those held for reconsideration 
required nearly fifteen hours of debating 
among us. It seemed better to devote 
the longer period of time to a considera- 
tion of the better pictures. And even 
with the comparetively quick disposal of 
the less worthy prints, it must be agreed 
that judging this show was an exhausting 
job. 

The claim that a commercial artist must 
be included on a perfect photographic 
jury does not hold water, in my opinion. 
Print quality is an important factor in 
judging, and often the artist knows little 
about photographic technique. Further- 
more, composition in black-and-white 
photography is more difficult to execute 
than it is in painting with colors. 

A judge not only should know compo- 
sition—he should be able to apply such 
knowledge in selecting prints for hanging. 
But it is not necessary for him to have 
studied art in order to know how nature 
really looks or to appreciate harmony 
and tonal relationships. It has been main- 
tained that sculptors appreciate these 
merits more than others do, and that 
therefore sculptors should be chosen to 
judge photographs. Why not go further, 
and add architects and musicians to pho- 
tographic juries? 

We must eliminate the idea that only 
a certain type of picture is to be favored. 
Whether we're dealing with a glossy print 
from a negative shot at f 64 or a Fresson 
print from a paper negative is of little im- 
portance. The deciding factor in any case 
should be the pictorial and photographic 
excellence. It would be difficult to pro- 
duce more beautiful photographs than 
some of Edward Weston’s masterpieces. 
But it would be hard to say that certain 
prints by Dr. Thorek and Mortensen are 
less beautiful. Regardless of how it was 

(Continued on page 104) 


In this shot, the open discussion method of judging prints is be- 
ing used in connection with a Metropolitan Camera Club Council 
Salon. From left to right are Dever Timmons, Alfred De Lardi, 
William Zerbe, Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, the author, and Frank Liuni. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 


By GLENN A. 


DAVIS 
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TOUGH GUY 
Torkel Korling, Chicago, 


MOUNTAIN MEN.........esee0- b 
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Scott, 


Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
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Toucuies don't necessarily have 


to be big and hairy-chested. Even 
a babe in arms can be pictured 
to make him look like a roughneck 
if you set your camera and lights 


and then coax the right expression. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 








Anmats have personality, 


just as humans do. William Suschitzky 
of London went to the zoo to take these 
wild-life portraits which picture clearly 


the character of each of his subjects. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 
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YOUNG BUSH BABY 
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COURTSHIP OF THE MASKS By DAN T. CULOTTA 


























One way to make sure that peo- 


ple get the point of your pictures is 
to include printed words that will 
put the idea across. These photog- 
raphers have used book titles, 
working them into their setups in a 


way that does not appear forced. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. .by 
Nowell Ward, Chicago, II. 


FRECKLES by William 
Eymann, San Francisco, Calif. 


























For a completely new angle on 
i$ y 











a familiar subject, try shooting 






w through a plate glass 





support. Some pictures will keep 





observers guessing. Others will 





reveal the trick at once. Avoid 





showing reflections in the glass. 


ita see page 72) 
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THE lure of distant lands can be 
expressed in many ways. Here one 
cameraman combines the earth- 
bound feet of a worker with a glis- 


tening yacht. Another shows a 


boy dreaming of far-off places as 


he ponders over a recruiting poster. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 


WANDERLUST by Victor 
Haveman, Santa Monica, Calif. 


LUNTEER 
1sil Homick, Hudson, 


























Sun Valley, Idaho 


Many scenes have better pic- 


ture possibilities after dark than 
in broad daylight. Bright windows 
and outside lamps put highlights 
in these two photographs, which 


were taken with time exposures. 














STAGE DOOR By EDWIN C. ROSENBERG 
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You don't have to print pictures just as they are taken. 
Sometimes they can be improved by enlarging the im- 
portant part of the negative until it fills the whole pic- 
ture area, shifting the easel to get the best possible 


framing. That's what Cy Cooper of Royal Oak, Mich., 


did to make this dance picture from his original (right). 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 





A dark background was used for contrast 
in photographing the young angel-fish. 


HE man who coined the time- 
worn simile “as much privacy as 


a goldfish” couldn’t have been 
thinking about the photographer, for up 
until the advent of modern fast emul- 
sions and home lighting equipment, the 
goldfish enjoyed almost complete exemp- 
tion as a camera subject. Today, how- 
ever, this is no longer true, and more 
and more amateurs are finding good pic- 
tures in the home aquarium. 

In the days of slower films and ordi- 
nary tungsten lighting, aquarium photog- 
raphy was one of the most disappointing 
fields for the camera fan. Unless an 
elaborate and costly lighting system was 
arranged to permit the use of a shutter 
speed fast enough to stop motion of the 
fish, one could not predict results with 
any degree of assurance. The landscaped 
aquarium, for instance, reflects little if 
any light which enters it, and unless 
placed in bright daylight requires a great 
amount of artificial illumination to per- 
mit the use of a small aperture and fast 
shutter. 

Modern superspeed emulsions, focusing 


This graceful Japanese veil-tail seems to 
enjoy her new role as a camera model. 


Give your tropicals or goldfish a chance to 


parade before the camera. 


There are fine 


pictures to be found in the home aquarium. 


spotlights, floods, and flashbulbs have 
enabled the amateur photographer to add 
aquarium photography to his list of cam- 
era subjects. To get a fair-size image on 
the negative, the camera must be placed 
at close working distances because the 
fish are so small. Therefore a double ex- 
tension plate-back type of camera with 
groundglass is ideal for the work. How- 
ever, other types of cameras fitted with 
portrait attachments and focused by care- 
ful measurement will be adequate for the 
more patient worker. The pictures illus- 
trating this story were made with a 9x12 
em Voigtlander Avus and 514” Meyer- 
Gorlitz f 4.5 lens. 

Working at close distance means that 
there will be relatively small depth of 
field, even with the lens stopped down. 


Plants, shells, and other objects in the landscaped 
aquarium provide a natural setting for the fish. 


It is desirable, therefore, to keep your 
finny subjects close to the front of the 
aquarium. To do this, and to prevent 
the fish from becoming self-conscious and 
hiding in the plants, a pane of glass is 
cut to conform with the inside measure- 
ments of the tank. The glass is placed 
inside, parallel to the front and just far 
enough from it to allow the fish enough 
room to turn. The glass will not show in 
the picture if care is taken to remove all 
smudges and air bubbles from its surface. 
Plants may be arranged in this space or 
preferably behind it, to provide a suitable 
setting. 

The camera is placed directly in front 
of the aquarium in such a way that it 
can be tilted downward at an angle of 

(Continued on page 108) 


A piece of glass (arrow) keeps 
the fish in the field of focus. 


_——«< 

















No. |. A pleasing arrangement of four 
subjects for a group closeup. See No. 14 
for a medium shot of a similar grouping. 


No. 2. The square grouping is much more 
common, but obviously not as interesting 
as other forms used for four subjects. 





No. 3. Pyramid arrangement made to fit 
a tall, narrow frame. Notice the diagonal 
placing of the light and dark sweaters. 





ARRANGING EFFECTIVE 
CROUP PORTRAITS 


by STAN JENKINS 


Illustration photographer, Utica, N. Y. 


Try for good balance and a pleasing arrangement of sub- 


jects when there‘s more than one person in your portrait. 


HE photographer has a real oppor- 
tunity to exercise his knowledge of 
composition and sense of balance 
when taking group portraits. It is com- 
paratively easy to arrange a number of 
subjects to fill the picture space if a little 
attention is given to detail. 

Groups of 3, 5, 7, and 9 seem easier to 
arrange than groups of even numbers, but 
the latter can be made equally effective 
with a little care and study. Of greater 
concern than the number of subjects is 
the fact that they may differ widely in 
size, age, and height. This problem is 
encountered when photographing a fam- 
ily group where three and possibly four 
generations are represented. While it is 
a simpie matter to place your subjects in 
a row, with heads lined up, a pyramid 
grouping will probably be more satisfac- 
tory. 

The style and color of the clothing worn 
by the subjects must necessarily be taken 
into consideration, too. If one subject 
wears a light dress and the others wear 
dark clothes, it will be difficult to arrange 
the group so that the one person does not 
dominate the picture. However, when a 
group picture is being planned in ad- 
vance, the subjects can be instructed to 
wear clothes of medium tone. Exact 
equality among individuals in a group 
can practically never be attained, because 
someone has to be either in the center or 





No. 4. Here the same subjects have been 
rearranged to form a wider group. Com- 
pare this photograph with Nos. 3 and 5. 


at the high point. For this reason the 
figures should be placed in such a man- 
ner that composition in the finished por- 
trait will keep the eye of the viewer from 
concentrating on any one individual. 

Lighting, of course, is as important in 
group portraiture as it is in photograph- 
ing a single subject. In most cases, how- 
ever, the matter of lighting all faces 
equally is important, and overall flood- 
lighting is preferred. When striving for 
some special effect you are limited only 
by your own ingenuity, the number of 
lights available, and the manner in which 
they can be controlled. 

It is important to use a simple back- 
ground, and it must be large enough to 
allow for the larger picture area covered. 
Keep it far enough from the group so as 
not to be in sharp focus. 

The illustrations shown here suggest 
only a few of the possible variations in 
arranging groups of three and four per- 
sons. Other ideas can be obtained from 
photographs which appear in newspapers 
and picture magazines. Remember that 
group portraits need not necessarily be 
strictly formal, with all persons looking 
toward the camera or at some distant 
point. Try arranging your subjects around 
some object of mutual interest—watching 
a checker game, gathered at the piano, 
working a jig-saw puzzle. There’s no 
limit to the possibilities—e 





No. 5. A well-balanced arrangement for 
four subjects; a fifth and sixth person 
could easily be added to the group. 
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No. 6 Three subjects are grouped well, 
but tones of the sweaters are off bal- 
ance. In this regard see Nos. 8, 9, 10. 


No. 9. Another pyramid, but this time on 
its side. Note how placement of arms 
carries out the compositional pattern. 


No. 12. A reverse of No. 5 with tones 
rearranged. Cover lower right figure and 
compare the photograph with No. 8. 


No. 7. This is a standard pyramid group- 
ing for three persons, and the reverse 
of No. 6, with tones still off balance. 


No. 10. Informal and individual posing 
within the formal pyramid arrangement 
makes a pleasing and interesting picture. 


No. 13. Here is evidence that scattered 
attention ruins a group portrait in spite 


of good 


composition 


and 


lighting. 


No. 8 Half-pyramid formation. No. 12 
shows a variation of the same arrange- 
ment, with four persons in the group. 


No. I1. Variation of No. 9 with a dif- 
ferent arrangement of tones. Composi- 
tion is more pleasing here than in No. 6, 


No. 14. With the attention of all di- 
rected toward the same point, the group 
portrait shows improvement over No. 13. 
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mm TRICHY TRANSITIONS 
with DOUBLE SPLICING 
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by VICTOR H. WASSON 
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Make your film continuity run more smoothly 
by using this simple overlapping technique. 
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Two of the most effective double splices 
are shown here. In both, the emulsion is 
scraped from equal, complementary por- 
tions of film, which then are overlapped 
and spliced, as described in text. Above: 
a simple wipe between scenes. Below: 
the same idea on a more elaborate scale. 





FTER you've seen a few home mov- 
A ies, you are keenly aware of the 
effects produced by the manner in 
which the maker has handled his transi- 
tions between scenes. It’s a lot more 
pleasing, for instance, when one scene is 
faded or dissolved into another than when 
an abrupt switch from one scene to an- 
other occurs almost every time a splice 
goes through the projector. 

Smooth transitions are best obtained 
by employing fading or wiping devices on 
the camera when the scenes are orig- 
inally filmed. It’s not always possible 
to arrange things this way, however, as 
when titles are spliced into the middle of 
scenes or when an overly lengthy scene 
is edited at one or both ends. But with 
a little elementary splicing technique you 
can create wipes, fades, dissolves, and nu- 
merous other effects after the film is 
processed. 

The ability to produce these effects as 
described here is based mainly on the 
fact that your projector will feed double 
thicknesses of film as readily as single. 
This fact is evident from the obvious con- 
dition which exists each time a splice goes 
through the gate. The film is doubled 
in thickness at every splice, and the 
spring mounting on the projector gate is 
designed to compensate automatically for 
any such differences in thickness. 

The actual mechanics of creating these 
effects is not complicated, once the prin- 
ciple is understood. You will remember 
that in making an ordinary splice, the 
ends are brought together, emulsion side 
up; a narrow strip of emulsion is re- 
moved from one end; and the end of the 
next length is cemented to this scraped 
strip, with the sprocket holes and frames 
coinciding. This conventional splicing 
method is mentioned because you are 
probably familiar with it, and therefore 
will be able to compare it with the 
method used for double projection. 

In the conventional splice the two ends 
of the film overlap about %”. Splicing 
for special effect consists simply of in- 
creasing this 4%” overlap to a foot or 
more, depending on your film size and 
the desired duration of the effect. After 
the film has been prepared by one of the 
methods to be described, the “effect” 
splice is made by scraping the emulsion 
from one end, as usual, and also from a 
comparably small area a foot or so far- 
ther along the film. The distance between 
these scraped spots can be determined by 





using the following table, which. helps 
to regulate the duration of your effects 
by measurement. The table is based on 
the conventional operating speed of 16 
frames per second: 


Elapsed 8 mm 16 mm 
Time (80 frames (40 frames 
(seconds) per foot) per foot) 
| 1/5 foot 2/5 foot 
5 mie , 
10 - a 
15 : ae 6 
20 4 ' 8 
25 S = 10 
30 ) 12 : 
35 7 e 14 i) 
40 8 16 
45 » = 18 
50 ie 20 
55 os » ie 
60 . ge _ 


For an example of how the table works, 
let’s suppose that you are using 8 mm 
film, and that you want a double-projec- 
tion effect which is to last 5 seconds. Ac- 
cording to the table, the effect will re- 
quire a superimposed length of 8 mm 
film which is 1 foot long. 

Different ways of using the double- 
projection technique will be described a 
little further along, but first let’s exam- 
ine the basic technique of making this 
kind of a splice. Cut the film, and scrape 
one end just as in preparing for an ordi- 
nary splice. Then measure off 1 foot 
from this end and make another scrape. 

(Continued on page 88) 


Appearance of film before splicing for 
wipe effect. Note removal of emulsion. 
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One amateur uses a built-in screen to avoid keeping guests waiting while equipment is set up. 





It is hidden at 


the top of a window (left) when not in use, and lowered for projection. His speaker is housed in a window seat. 


HOME MOVIE SHOWMANSHI 
by William Stull, A. 8. @. 


It takes more than the film to make a good 


OOD pictures alone don’t make en- 
(> tertaining home movie fare. The 

way they’re shown is important, 
A well-planned presentation is 
fully as necessary in showing amateur 
movies as it is in putting on a professional 
show at a de luxe super-cinema. Use 
showmanship in projecting your pictures. 
Select a program that is sufficiently va- 
ried to interest all members of your 
audience. Put it on with smoothness and 
finesse. 

Showmanship is needed in home mov- 
ies!) Have you ever noticed how often 
people will shy away from the ordeal of 
viewing some photographers’ films? They 
may comment enthusiastically about other 
men’s pictures which really are no better. 
The difference is in showmanship—the 
way the films are presented. 

Friends learn to dodge programs in 
which the photographer merely “runs off 
some films.” They like to see showings 
which are planned as a means of provid- 
ing entertainment. 

The first step in planning a showmanlike 
program is selecting the film fare. In 
this, two considerations should be kept in 
mind. First, the show shouldn’t be too 
long; second, the pictures should be va- 
ried. On the whole, a show running from 
an hour to an hour and a half—four to 
six reels of silent 16 mm or 8 mm should 
be the maximum. A longer show, espe- 
cially of ordinary home movies, is likely 
to be tiresome. It is always best to leave 
the audience wishing for more rather than 
feeling they’ve seen too much. 

Getting variety in the home program 
isn’t always easy. Too many of us are 
Cinematic specialists. We concentrate on 
one kind of filming, almost to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. Some of us use 
all our footage filming the baby; others 
never seem to think of using their cam- 
eras except on vacation trips; others con- 
centrate on Kodachroming their gardens 
and flowers, while still others employ 
the camera as a means of riding some 


too. 


movie program. Audiences applaud showings 


that are presented as real entertainment. 


pet hobby other than making movies. 

Of course, we can hardly hope to elim- 
inate all such pet films on the home pro- 
gram. But if possible they should be 
held down to one reel per show. The rest 
of the evening’s entertainment should be 
of general interest. Good scenic and 
travel films are always acceptable; per- 
sonal films of people the audience knows 
are sure to be enjoyed. 

To round out the show, it may be nec- 
essary to obtain a reel or two from out- 
side sources. A professional film from 
your photo dealer’s library will enhance 
any program. Prints of “Mickey Mouse” 
and similar cartoons—either bought or 


Use two projectors to avoid pauses between 
Turn one off as the other starts. 


reels. 





rented—will do a lot toward livening up 
a show. Some care is required in choos- 
ing professional releases, for many of 
them were originally filmed in the old 
silent days, when photography was a 
contrasty, flickery thing far different 
from today’s standards. 

Membership in an amateur movie club 
can be a definite asset in program plan- 
ning. In such a group friendship devel- 
ops which enables one to borrow inter- 
esting pictures from fellow filmers. You 
can quickly add variety to your home 
show if you can borrow Harry’s scenario 
film, Jack’s picture of the workings of 

(Continued on page 86) 


For a smooth start, thread the projector so 
that all the leader is below the film gate. 
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A Tilting Easel for 
Distortion Control 


by H. HORSFALL 


Amateur photographer, North Adams, Mass. 


This adjustable paper holder can be 
tilted to eliminate linear distortion 
in enlarging, or create it at will. 


EVER before has the amateur pho- 
N tographer shown such an interest 

in pictorial distortion as is evi- 
dent today. Many fans enjoy creating it 
as a means of making unusual and strik- 
ing pictures. The majority, however, are 
more concerned with correcting the dis- 
tortion which results when photograph- 
ing tall buildings, columns, and similar 
structures from a low angle. 

It is often necessary to tilt the camera 
upward in order to include all of the sub- 
ject matter on the negative, and the re- 
sulting picture invariably shows vertical 
lines converging toward a_ vanishing 
point instead of remaining parallel. This 
linear distortion in the negative can be 
corrected during enlarging by tipping 
either the negative carrier or the easel, or 
both. Since many rigid enlargers do not 
permit an adjustment of the carrier, cor- 
rection must perforce be done by tilting 
the easel. While this can be accomplished 
with nothing more than a couple of blocks 
and considerable inconvenience, both 
time and temper can be conserved with 
the simple gadget described here. 

The device is actually nothing more 
than an enlarging easel mounted on a 
tripod tilt-top. Thus the paper holder 
can be tilted in the direction and to the 
degree necessary to produce the desired 
correction in the image from a distorted 
negative, or the desired amount of dis- 
tortion from a normal negative. While 
any easel that is not too heavy can be 
mounted in the same way, I decided to 
construct a couple that were light in 


Fig. 2. 


Here are the separate parts of the easel—metal base 
plate, | 1x14 paper holder, tilt-top head, and 4x5 paper holder. 


Fig. |. 


weight and could be supported easily by 
the small tilt-top. 

Fig. 2 shows the separate parts—base, 
tilt-top, and two easels. The smaller 
easel (with picture partially inserted) 
produces 4x5’s with clean 4%” margins, 
this being my own standard album size. 
The larger easel produces 11 x 14’s with 
the same margins and gives a picture 
with perfectly square corners so that 
trimming for exhibition mounting is ex- 
tremely simple. 

The base is made from a circular piece 
of scrap steel plate, 1%” thick by 7” in 
diameter, which I bought at the junk 
yard for 25 cents. It was tapped and 
countersunk in the center for a %4”-20 
flat-head machine screw cut to a length 
which would allow about 14” projection 
for attaching the tilt-top head. After 
the screw was put in place, a piece of felt 
was cemented to the bottom. The di- 
mensions of this base may vary consid- 
erably, and one can be built of wood if 
made solid enough to support the easel. 

The tilt-top head is one I already had 
for my camera, and cost $3.50. The two 
14”-20 machine screws shown in the top 
are used to attach the easel. With slight 
modifications in construction it is pos- 
sible to use other types of tilt-top heads. 
If, for instance, you have one which has 
a single stud projecting from the top, a 
small piece of “44” or %4” brass or steel 
plate is required. This plate is tapped 
in the center for a 14”-20 screw, and 
fastened to the central block under the 
easel (to be described). Directly above 


Fig. 3. 








The easel is mounted on a tilt-top head. 


the point where the tap will come, a 1" 
hole is drilled in the easel to allow for 
penetration of the 4” screw on the tilt- 
top head. Even the small ball swivel 
heads that are popular for miniature 
cameras can be used in the same man- 
ner. It will be necessary to raise the 
height of the base with blocks of wood so 
as to get adequate tilt. 

Fig. 3 is a front view showing the di- 
mensions for the easel made to accommo- 
date 11 x 14 paper. It is constructed from 
plywood, and is 114” larger each way than 
the paper size which it accommodates. 
In order to make an easel for any other 
standard size paper, simply make the 
overall dimensions 112” larger each way 
than the paper, and follow the figures 
shown for Section A-A in constructing 
the masking border. The masking strips 
are cut according to the dimensions 
shown in the inset, and allow 14.” clear- 
ance for the paper. Because of the fact 
that strips are used in preference to a 
solid frame, it is necessary to put addi- 
tional pieces on the corners of the hinged 
section. After the strips have been cut to 
the proper lengths, they are carefully mi- 
tered and fastened in place with glue and 
short wood screws. 

Any other type of construction may be 
used in designing the easel, particularly 
if an adjustable mask is desired. How- 
ever, mine was planned in the interests 
of economy, and a similar one will prove 
entirely satisfactory, particularly to those 
who, like myself, must have the parts cut 

(Continued on page 85) 


A front view of the easel, showing dimensions and 
construction details of the plywood holder for IIx!4 paper. 
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Using a green filter and Plus-X film, Irwin Grob 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., took this shot with an 
Argus C2. Exposure was 1/75 second at f 6.3. 
























April's first prize is awarded to Mrs. Benjamin T. Broome of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., for this amusing and well-planned picture. Dark back- 
ground, sharp focus, and good lighting combined to make this shot 
an outstanding one. Mrs. Broome used a Rolleicord II, loaded with 
Superpan Supreme film. The exposure given was |/10 second at f II. 


| PICTURES FROM 
OUR READERS 


Left: Using a yellow filter, Superpan Su- 
preme, and an exposure of 1/300 second 
at # 5.6, Jack Strandberg of Kansas City, 
EES ; Mo., took this shot with a Rolleicord Il. 





Harold Hatley, Portland, Ore., snapped these 
two lads as they concentrated upon their game. 














The excellent pictorial possibilities of infrared technique are apparent in this 





fine outdoor study by Clare Leipnitz, of Eau Claire, Wis. He waited for some 
good fleecy clouds, and chose his camera angle for noon-day crosslighting. Then 
he put an F filter on his Korelle and made the shot on Eastman Infrared film. 


Elbert Shea of Bonham, Tex., took this ap- 
pealing picture with a 6x? cm lhagee. He 
exposed 1/10 sec. at £36 on Panatomic-X. 
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Filters on a Box Camera 

OST box camera users have no sat- 

isfactory means of employing filters 
to improve the quality of their outdoor 
pictures. This is be- 
cause the box cam- 
era has no lens 
flange to which the 
conventional type 
of filter can be fas- 
tened. The accom- 
panying photo illus- 
trates an easy 
means of overcom- 
ing this difficulty. 
A filter of the square-cut gelatin type 
is mounted between two pieces of card- 
board. One end of the mount is longer 
than the other, to permit the assembly to 
be held in place over the lens by means 
of a rubber band. Using this device, I 
have taken some very acceptable outdoor 
shots with my box camera, the filter 
bringing out clouds very nicely.—Robert 
Scott, Saltsburg, Pa. 








Filter in place. 


Clip for Bulb Exposures 

ERTAIN shutters are equipped with 
> only a “bulb” setting for lengthy ex- 
posures, having no “time” marking. With 
this sort of shutter 
it often becomes a 
tedious task to keep 
the shutter open 
during rather 
lengthy exposure 
intervals. I once 
was confronted with 
just this situation, 
and searched my 
pockets without success for a likely 
means of keeping the cable release 
plunger depressed. 

My difficulty was ended when I hap- 
pened to think of a political pin or button 
which I was wearing. I took this and 
bent the pin in such a way that it would 
hold the flange of the cable release while 
the plunger was caught by the rim of the 
button. The accompanying illustration 
shows how this was done. It’s no trouble 
to fasten one of these pins to the back 
of one of your lapels, where it will al- 
ways be handy for a job like this ——Brian 
A. Loveridge, Cambridge, Mass. 





Badge in use. 


Making Your Rangefinder 
Easier to Operate 

T certain times, especially when 
A light conditions are poor, it becomes 
difficult to focus a superimposed-image 
rangefinder rapidly, due to the lack of 
contrast between the two images seen 
through the eye-piece. An easy way out 
of this dilemma is to tint one of the 
rangefinder windows red, so that one im- 
age will be of a color which is easily 
distinguished from the other. 
Fingernail polish is admirable for this 
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purpose, and is available in various 
shades from light pink to deep burgundy. 
You can choose the tint you want, try- 
ing out different colors and removing 
them quickly with fingernail-polish re- 
mover if they’re unsatisfactory. Both 
polish and remover can be applied evenly 
to either window of the rangefinder by 
means of an applicator made from a 
toothpick with some cotton wound tightly 
around one end. As you'll probably dis- 
cover, too dark a tint will impair the 
instrument’s efficiency.—Dr. Martin A. 
Rothman, New Haven, Conn. 


Projector as Spotlight 
N taking a picture one night I wanted 
to highlight a portion of the subject. 
Not having a spotlight I was nonplussed. 
Then I utilized my slide projector, as 











_ PROJECTOR : 





SUBJECT 








ee | 





Projector beam spotlights subject. 


shown in the accompanying sketch. 
The size of the “spot” was controlled by 
moving the projector closer to or further 
away from the subject, and the make- 
shift operation worked very well indeed. 
A book-case or some similar tall piece of 
furniture can be used when the projector 
is to be located in a high position, books 
or magazines being placed under the rear 
of the projector to tilt it as needed. With 
some projectors you can even control the 
definition of the “spot” by focusing the 
lens.—Don A. Navo, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Tilting Camera Easel 
for Tabletop Work 


HE location of the camera for direct 

view or for high-angle shots in table- 
top photography is accomplished easily 
with the aid of a tilting camera easel 
similar to the one illustrated. It is made 
of soft wood, and consists of a base frame; 
two slotted uprights; and a tilting cam- 
era shelf which can be raised, lowered, 
or tilted, and held securely in position 
by means of wing nuts on each side of the 
mortised uprights. Details of construc- 
tion will be fairly apparent from the 
photograph, and can be altered to suit 
your individual requirements. 

The camera is placed on the shelf, and 
is prevented from sliding off during 
angle shots by means of a raised stop at 
the front edge of the shelf. A rubber 
mat tacked over the top of the shelf also 
aids in preventing the camera from slid- 
ing. When you're taking exceedingly 







































































Easel is adjustable to many positions. 


steep angle shots, the camera can be an- 
chored securely by means of a short 
length of wire. One end of the wire can 
be twisted through the camera handle, 
the other end being tacked to the back 
of the shelf. 

Of course you'll have to consider paral- 
lax in using this device, just as in any 
closeup photography. But the easel will 
enable you to sight and shoot many un- 
usual angle shots. It’s easy to build, and 
it need cost you very little—Ray J. Mar- 
ran, Kansas City, Mo. 














Another Good Bottle Top 
UBBER crutch-tips, which come in 
various sizes and sell for a few cents 

each, make handy and very efficient stop- 

pers for odd bottles 

which may be used 

as containers for & 

developing solu- 

tions, etc. The ac- | 

companying _ illus- : 

tration shows how e 

the crutch-tip , ‘ 

snugly follows the L 

contour of the bot- —Crutch-tip in use. 

tle neck, thus form- 

ing an air-tight seal which reduces oxida- 

tion. Aside from being used in place of 

corks, crutch-tips can be slipped over the 
conventional corks themselves, as an 
added precaution against oxidation when 
solutions are to be stored for some time. 

Fortunately, these tips are made in a 
considerable variety of sizes, so you 
should be able to get them to fit bottle 
necks of various diameters. There will 
be little or no deterioration of the tips 
over a considerable period of time.— 

Arthur Trauffer, Davenport, Ia. 


—It is always advisable to keep all 
solutions at the same temperature during 
development, but often this is hard to do. 
One way to solve the problem is to place 
the tank and all containers in a large 
tank or a sink which has been filled with 
water of the right temperature—usually 
65°. This will equalize their tempera- 
ture.—} 
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The service rendered on this page is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical 


data to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. We regret that 


we cannot criticize prints by mail. Send self-addressed and stamped envelope for return. 


S. B., Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I.—Your 
beach picture has only one major fault, 
which probably could have been avoided 
easily at the time it was taken. 


The 














Photo by S. B. 





Left: Try a low angle 
to keep the horizon low 
in the picture and make 
your subject stand out. 








horizon cuts direct- 
ly across the center 
of the photograph, 
dividing it in half. 
A more pleasing effect could have been 
gained by shooting from a low angle. 
This would have placed the model against 
the sky, as shown in the artist’s sketch. 
It is always better to keep the horizon 
near the top or bottom of the picture, 
rather than at the center. In this case 
placement of the horizon is particularly 
unfortunate because it cuts directly across 
the model’s thighs, making them appear 
larger. Otherwise, the shot is a fine one. 
Try a low angle the next time you are 
taking pictures of this type. The sky isa 
— background for beach photo- 
graphs. 





* *” * 


E.K., Newark, N. J—Working with a 
10-cent toy, a piece of black velvet, and a 
little absorbent cotton, you have made an 
interesting tabletop. The velvet gives a 





Photo by E. EK. 





rich black “sky,” such as might be ob- 
tained by using a dark red filter for an 
outdoor shot. The plane is quite con- 
vincing in itself, since it is not shown 
close enough to reveal too much detail. 
It is only the cotton clouds that give the 
trick ~y S They seem too sharply-de- 
fined at the edges for the real thing. It 
is difficult to shape cotton clouds and get 
soft, fleecy edges. This effect can be im- 
proved by arranging the setup in such a 
way that the clouds are not in the same 
plane with the ship. In this way, the 
camera can be focused on the ship and 
the lens used at wide aperture to throw 
the cotton out of focus. A sheet of glass 
will serve to support the plane above the 
background for this purpose. 


W. W. J., West Chester, Pa.—Proper 
exposure and good development and 
printing are shown in your picture from 
a 35 mm negative. However, both light- 
ing and posing could have been improved. 
In taking a flash portrait of a group of 
adults, it is not necessary to use synchro- 
nized flash. Better lighting can be ob- 
tained if the bulb is not fired from the 
camera. By setting up the camera on a 
tripod or other firm support, you could 
have made an open flash shot. This 











Photo by W. W. Jd. 


would have permitted you to hold the 
flashgun high and to one side of the 
camera, which would result in lighting 
that is not as flat as that shown here. 
In most group pictures, it is advisable to 
place each of your subjects in such a way 
that no one individual stands out too 
much and “steals the picture.” Here the 
woman in the chair is made very promi- 
nent because of her place in the center 
of the picture and because of the white 
dress she is wearing. It would have been 
better to put her in the background, 
where the dress would still make her 
stand out, and pose the subject in the 
dark dress directly before the camera. 
For tips on photographing groups, see the 
article on that subject on page 52 of this 
issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
* * oe 


L. B. H., Redding, Calif—There is a 
real feeling of the out of doors in your 
picture. The white shirt of the subject 









Photo by L. B. H. 


stands out nicely against the filter- 
darkened sky, and the horse’s tail lets the 
observer know at once that the wind was 
pone There is only one thing that 
could have been improved in this par- 
ticular setting—it would have been better 
to avoid the distracting tree-tops which 
are shown at the horizon. This could 
have been done by shooting from a lower 
angle, or by choosing a slightly different 
camera position. The horse would stand 
out clearly against the sky and the fact 
that the wind is blowing his tail would 
be more readily apparent if the trees had 
been eliminated. There are many types 
of outdoor pictures for which the sky 
makes an ideal background. Whenever 
you are taking pictures in a setup where 
distracting detail appears behind your 
subject, take a look at the same scene 
from a lower angle and see if you can’t 
substitute the even tone of the sky for 
this background. A 
E. R., New York, N. Y.— Distortion is 
the main fault of your infor: portrait. 
Notice how large the arm and shoulder 
appear in comparison with the face. This 
is caused by setting up the camera too 
close to the subject. It can be avoided 
by shooting from farther back, or by 
posing the subject in such a way that 
the arm and shoulder are no nearer the 
camera than the face. Using a lighter 
background would be advisable with this 
subject, as her dark hair is almost lost 
against the one you have chosen. Unless 
you use a lot of light to highlight the 
hair, it is difficult to get a we! 
—— of a brunette against a dar 
ackground. The lighting could have 
been improved by moving the lights back 
toward the camera slightly. This would 
have filled in the deep shadows in the 
lines running from the nose to the cor- 
ners of the mouth. Keep on working 
with informal portraits like this. Take 


your time, and use lighting, background, 
and camera angle to give the best pos- 
sible picture. You can learn much about 
taking portraits by trying variations in 
lighting without making a shot. 








Photo by E. R. 






A GREAT VARIETY of adjustments is 
provided in the new all-metal Graphic 
4x5 View Camera just announced by Fol- 
mer Grafiex Corp., 

Rochester, N. Y. Th 
front of the camera 
rises, tilts forward or 
backward, and shifts 
to right or left. The 
back also swings, 
tilts, and shifts. Bel- 
lows extension is 
1214”, groundglass 
focusing being avail- 
able with either a 
Graphic or Graflex 
back, An _ inverted 
V-section aluminum 
alloy bed provides a 
support whereby both 
lens and film can be ; 
focused. Built into the camera is a com- 
bined base and pan-and-tilt tripod head. 
Price without lens is $89. For other details, 
see your dealer or write to the manufac- 
turer. 


Graphic 4x5 View. 


A COMPLETE LINE of equipment and sup- 
plies for the home movie processor now is 
available from the R. B. Annis Co., 1505 
East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. A 
movie film processing and “dupe” service 
also is at the disposal of amateurs. For 
prices and rates write to the above address. 


A LINE OF prepared stock solutions is 
being distributed by Albert Specialty Co., 
231 S. Green St., Chicago, Ill., under the 
name of ‘‘Redi-Mix.” No. 27 (for papers 


FIVE NEW sound Kodascopes taking 16 
mm film are just announced by Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. All of the 
models accommodate 1600-ft. reels, afford- 
ing a continuous 44-minute show at the 
regular sound speed of 24 frames per sec- 
ond. Power outputs available are from 10 
to 40 watts, depending on the model chosen. 
Model FS-10 sells for $295 with 2” f 1.6 
lens, 750-watt lamp, tubes, speaker and 
cable, extra exciter lamp, and oiling and 
splicing outfits. Other models, incorporating 
additional features, are the F, FB, FB-25, 
and FB-40, the latter retailing at $520. 
Complete details can be obtained from East- 
man. 


AN ADDITION to the line of Victor 16 
mm movie cameras is the “Aircraft’’ model, 
designed to meet the needs of critical ac- 
curacy at all speeds for scientific purposes. 
Operation of this camera was tested under 
a wide variety of temperature conditions, 
performance having proven good at a sus- 
tained temperature of 10° below zero, F. 
A new type of governor and a different type 
of camera speed dial are features of the 
“Aircraft,” particulars concerning which 
can be had from the Victor Animatograph 
Corp., Davenport, Ia. 


COMPOSED OF two welded steel cases, the 
smaller sliding on ball points within the 
larger, the Arkay Paper Safe has four hori- 
zontal compartments set in steps for con- 








and films) and No. 67 (for films) retail at 
45c per quart bottle; No. 200 (a finegrain 
formula) is 65c per qt.; No. 21 (for minia- 
ture film) is $1 per qt. The All Weather 
Fix and Hardener costs 55c per qt. All the 
solutions are pressure-mixed in cold distilled 
water. 








SAID TO EMBODY several improvements 
over the usual holder for plates and film, 
the Essenkay Cut Film holder is for cut film 
only, and is adaptable to any of the popular 
plate-back cameras taking 2%4x3%”, 6x9 
em, or 6.5x 9 cm film. Ease in loading and 
provisions against scratching the film are 
other virtues claimed for the new holders, 
which will retail at $1.25 each. Manufac- 
turer is Essenkay Specialty Co., 2501 W. 
Winnemac Ave., Chicago, III. 


New Arkay Metal Paper Safe. 


venience. A spring pushes the paper com- 
partment out to the correct position as soon 
as the latch is lifted. Prices for this item 
will be in the vicinity of $5, depending on 
the size you need. Manufacturer is Arkay 
Laboratories, Inc., 1570 S. First St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


SOON TO BE released for shipment, the 
new Grover Universal View and Portrait 
Camera features front and rear focusing, 
rising, falling, tilting, 
and swinging front 
and back, 22%” bel- 
lows, and revolving 
back. The complete 
camera swivels on 
a rail bed, large 
knurled knobs’ con- 
trolling all adjust- 
ments. The_ tripod 
plate is 314” in diam- 
eter and is eauipped 
with built-in tilt 
Prices, without lens, 
are $49.50 for the 
4x5 model, $59.50 
for the 5x7 size. More complete details 
can be obtained from Burke & James, Inc., 
223 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


IT IS ANNOUNCED by Goodspeed Sales 
Corp., 34 W, 27th St., New York City, that 
the Goodspeed Special Bayonet Base Bulb 
Reflector, which previously sold for $3.45, 
now lists at $4.95. 


A NEW FILM scratch-remover, called Re- 
fract-All, now is available from Inventions, 
Ine., 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Easy 
to use, the solution leaves the film with a 
dry, transparent, waterproof coating. For 
particulars regarding Refract-All, write to 
the above address. 


NO LARGER THAN an ordinary book, a 
new 35 mm negative file is announced by the 
E. E. Miles Co., South Lancaster, Mass. 
The new file will hold 648 negatives (eight- 
een 36-exposure rolls), and has provisions 
for cross-indexing and exposure data. The 
price is $1.95. 


MADE OF Pliofilm, a _ thin, waterproof, 
transparent material which resists all pho- 
tographic chemicals and dyes, the new Bee 
Bee Mittens for darkroom use retail at 25c 
per pair. Designed to afford complete pro- 
tection to hands, the mittens are available in 
large and small sizes, and are so thin that 
the wearer’s working efficiency is said to be 
unimpaired. They are sold by Burleigh 
rrr Ine., 126 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of interest to 8 and 16 
mm movie fans come from Bell & Howell. 
First, the Filmo Master 8 mm Projector has 
been reduced from $118 to $99.50; the Filmo 
Sportster 8 mm camera now lists at $69.50. 
Second, a new camera speed, 24 frames per 
second, has been added to the features of 


(Continued on page 106) 


Grover View Camera, 














ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 





2nd Annual Photographic Salon, Portland Society 
Portland Society of Art, 111 High St., Portland, Me. 





4h Annual Salon of Photography, Camera Club of 
Fitchburg Elsie L. Howe, Sec., Pearl Hill Road, Fitchburg, Mass. 
5th Annual Fox River Valley Photographic Salon,|H. F. Hagemeister, Salon Dir., R. R. 6, Green Bay, 
Green Bay Camera Club Wis. ......-.eeeee Peeeeee eee eee eee cove 
3rd International Salon of Photography, auspices of Salon Comm., Newport Camera Club, 185 Thames 
Newport Camera Clu St., Newport, R. I...........4+. ye escccecs 
2nd Annual Salon of Southern Photography, Vicks-|/Salon Chairman, Colquitt Clark, Vicksburg Camera 
burg Camera Club yoes _Club, Y.M.C.A., Vicksburg, Miss 
2nd International Pictorial Roundup, sponsored by| 
The Camera Club of Cheyenne |Ben F. Marable, Bus. Mgr., Box 151, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
8th International Milwaukee Salon of Photographic|A. P. Bellinghausen, Chairman, Milwaukee Art In- 
. stitute, 772 No. Jefferson Se... Milwaukee, =. 
ist Annual Windsor International Salon of Photog-|Salon Chairman, Dr. Frank S. Brien, 806 Ouellette 
raphy, Photo Guild of Windsor Ave., Windsor, Ont., Canada = 
2nd Toledo International Salon of Photography. .|Salon Chairman, Carl F. Reupsch, 4362 Willys Pkwy., 
; 7 Toledo, Ohio i . 
New Jersey National Salon of Photography, Orange|Salon Chairman, Ira Williamson, Orange Camera 
Camera Club : ++|__Club, 1 So. Clinton St., East Orange, N. J...... 
7th Annual Blossom Festival Salon of Photography.|Hudson Mitchell, Salon Sec., 614 Broad St., St. 
, Pe _ Joseph, Mich.... cesecccsccccseces: r 
3rd Annual Wilkes-Barre Salon, Y.M.C.A. Camera|Salon Committee, Y.M.C.A. Camera Club, Y.M.C.A., 
Club oe! Wilkes-Barre, Pa ore i rerrrre 
19th All-American Salon of Pictorial Photography. |Salon Director, Sid Pratt, 214 North Avenue 66, Los 
ee iM _Angeles, Calif. rrrrererrry Tr ree 
Paducah International Salon of Photography...... Salon Comm., c /o E. E. Curtis, Paducah, Ky 
ird Annual Salon of Photography, Racine Camera|Roy Sorensen, Salon Chairman, c/o Chas. A. Wus- 
Club tum Museum of Fine Arts, Racine, Wis.......... 


2nd Annual International Vancouver Salon of/P. Bentley, 119 W. Pender St., Vancouver, B. C. 
Pictorial Photography “enade 
10th Detroit Salon of Photography...............- Secretary, Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich.... 


1941 Tacoma Camera Club Photographic Salon...|/Earl D. Mann, Sec., Tacoma Camera Club, 1021 
| Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash 





DATES OPEN 
TO THE PUBLIC 


ENTRIES 
ALLOWED 


CLOSING 
DATE 





4 Mar. 11 |Apr. 6—May 4 





4 Mar. 15 |Apr. 6—Apr. 30 





Mar. 17 |Mar. 30—Apr. 30 








Mar. 22 |Apr. 13—Apr. 21 





_ Mar. 26_|Mar. 29—Apr. 6 


_Apr. 1 Apr. 15—Apr. 30 





4 prints 
6 slides 


_Apr.11__|May 1—May 6 











_Apr. 14 |Apr. 28—May 3 





| Apr. 16 |May 4—June 1 





_Apr. 19 _|May 25—June 22 





Apr. 24 |May 4—May 12 





_Apr. May 5—May 19 _ 





Apr. May 18—June | _ 





Apr. May 19—May 23 





Apr. May 3—May 25 





June 3—June 22 _ 
June 3—June 29 _ 








May 14—May 18_ 








3rd Annual Northern New York Photographic Salon Chairman, {ohn A. Millard, 417 Franklin Se., 
Salon Watertown, j 











May 19—May 31_ 
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RODABROMIDE formeriy kovasrom 


EW name or old, the story’s the has unusual exposure latitude and a 
same. Fans try this enlarging pa- fast, full-scale emulsion. Its fine grada- 
per, like it, stick to it. Never before tion, rich black tones assure brilliant 
has an enlarging paper won the enthu- enlargements from any good negative. 
siastic loyalty of so many darkroom And it’s easy to handle. 
workers in so short a time. Thirteen grades, each in a variety 
Kodabromide (formerly Kodabrom) of contrasts. At your dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











..- IN A SKILLFUL 
ENLARGING 
TECHNIQUE 


To the lens on your enlarger goes 
the responsibility for forming the 
image. On its performance depends 
the quality of your enlargements. 


For correction of perspective you 
need generous covering power. 
For uniformity across the print 
you need a lens flat of field and 
giving even illumination center to 
corner. You need close correction 
of several aberrations if you are to 
get sharp definition. And if you get 
into color, you need critical color 
correction too—both as to size of 
image and position. 

Because the Bausch & Lomb lenses 
shown here combine these correc- 
tions in high degree, they are 
the preferred enlarging equip- 
ment among expert technicians. 


Super Omega, Elwood and other 
leading enlargers are recommended 
with Bausch & Lomb lenses as fac- 
tory-installed equipment. Write for 
@ recommendation on a lens for your 
enlarger. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 454 Smith St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Tessar f:4.5 


Bausch & Lomb 


Process Apochromat 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


Crlablshi, 1853 
AMERICAN-MADE PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES 
OF PROVED DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE 









|recent cables. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


OMBINGS make the photographer’s 


work tough in London, according to 
Cecil Phillips of Wide 
World was at work in his darkroom when 


|the building was struck by incendiary 
bombs. 
| Phillips extinguished eight bombs and 
| then gathered up the most valuable cam- 
| eras and lenses in the place and retreated 


With typical British coolness, 


to the street. As a result, damage was 
largely confined to that done by water. 
e ’ » 
W: ARE all familiar with the good- 
natured banter exchanged by cam- 
eramen when they meet ona story. Mike 
Ackerman, veteran of Acme Newspic- 








Mike Ackerman of Acme hopes this shot 
isn't sold to advertise a hair restorer. 


tures, has had to take a lot of ribbing 
about his thinning hair. While Mike was 
trying for one of those familiar basket- 
ball huddle shots made from the floor, 
the other syndicate men on the job 
thought they would get a laugh. They 
photographed his shining, semi-bald head 
while he was busy working. 

The gag rose from the ridiculous to the 
sublime when the editors saw the shot of 
Mike flat on his back with his camera. 
They all used the picture in their services, 

| and it was published widely. When last 
seen boarding a train for Florida to cover 
society, Mike was threatening to sue any 
| syndicate that dares to sell the picture 
for advertising purposes to a company 
| that makes hair restorer. 
« * * 

HE remarkable set of photos obtained 

by Max Haas, owner of the European 
Picture Service, has prompted more than 
one managing editor to post notices or- 
dering all cameramen to keep their cam- 
eras loaded at all times. Haas heard shots 
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while sitting in his office across the street 
from the scene of the Fifth Avenue 
shooting fray in which a police officer 
was killed. 

He grabbed his camera, and in a few 
minutes recorded the various stages of 
the most sensational story to hit New 
York in years. 

It was the sort of a break cameramen 
go through life praying for, but which 
few ever get. Keep your camera loaded 
and be ready when opportunity knocks. 
It may be your turn next; don’t throw it 
away for lack of preparedness. 

7 . © 
NOTHER cameraman has moved up the 
ladder. Nick Perrino, who served 
his cameraman’s apprenticeship under 
Charlie Wilk, Wide World manager in 
Cleveland, has taken over the reins of the 
International office at Cleveland. Bert 
Emanuel, formerly with the Akron Bea- 
con Journal and another of Wilk’s pro- 
teges, is now assisting him. Perrino’s ap- 
pointment was one of Joe Marsland’s first 
official moves after taking command at 
International. 
7 * 7 
ECORDING the doings of news camera- 
men throughout the country has 
beena most pleasant experience up to 
this moment, but when it becomes a duty 
to note the passing of a truly great cam- 
eraman, a gentleman, and a good friend, 
the words come hard. By this time the 
cameramen of the nation have learned of 
the death of “Buck” Barron of Interna- 
tional News Photos. 

At the instigation of Sam Falk of Wide 
World, the seventy photographers cover- 
ing the Inauguration Day ceremonies at 
Washington from their special platform 
bared their heads and bowed reverently 
in memory of Barron who, at that mo- 
ment, was going to his Last Assignment. 
Not since the death of the famous “Old 
Ironsides” Ironson have the cameramen 
of the New York area been so touched 
by the loss of one of their group. There 
are all too few men like Barron. To say 
he will be missed by all of us is just 
the most honest way we know of express- 
ing our feelings. 

Buck’s death put many of the boys in 
a serious mood during their after-hours 
gatherings. Discussion centered on health 
problems of cameramen. It was interest- 
ing to hear several of the veterans rec- 
ommend occasional medical check-ups. 
The boys haven’t “gone soft” by any 
means, but there seems to be plenty of 
good sense in this idea. The cameraman 
gets a tough workout, when you consider 
the tempo of the work, the weather he has 
to go out in, the hurried meals, and the 
constant strain on nerves and eyes. Try 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Above: The Graphic View Camera, with accordion-type Lens Shade (an 
accessory), mounted on a No. 2 Crown Tripod. 


At left: Great flexi- 
bility of both front 
and back permit 
many adjustments of 
lens and film relative 
to each other and to 
the subject. 


At right: When 
shooting up or 
down, linear perspec- 
tive may be con- 
trolled by tilting 
lens and film to 
make vertical lines 
parallel. 


122” bellows extension permits To prevent cut-off with wide- 
one-to-one copying even with angle lenses, camera front and 
lenses up to 6”; direct mag- back may be shifted forward on 
nification with short-focus lenses. the bed. 


At left: The front has a rise of 3” for controlling the 
amount of foreground and for photographing tall ob- 
jects without tilting the camera. 


FREE CATALOG 


For further information concerning this and 
other Graflex-made products, get the Graflex 
catalog. Free at your Dealer's or 

from us. Paste coupon at right 

—or write your request—on 

penny post card, if you wish. 

Folmer Graflex Corporation, 
Department PP-46, Rochester, 

New York, U.S.A. 


SEN GRAFLEX Zecze-Winning CAMERAS 


GHRAFLEX 


resen bs 


A Notable Camera- 
Making Achievement... 


the Vew 
as GRAPHIC 
VIEW CAMERA 


(Fabricated from Metal) 


Since before the days of Matthew Brady the view cam- 
era has been the basic photographic tool. Today, in 
the new 4 x 5 Graphic View Camera, it is the supreme 
instrument for studied photographic expression. 

The almost unlimited combinations of adjustments 
give unusual control over linear perspective and form, 
and make it possible to achieve seeming miracles in 
positioning the sharp field to permit working with a 
large stop. These characteristics plus clean design, 
simple controls, positive locks and great rigidity* 
place the Graphic View Camera in a class by itself 
for flexibility coupled with ruggedness. 

Swings, tilts and shifts of both lens and film; 3” 
rise of the front; inverted V-section bed; all-metal 
construction with tarnish- and scratch-resistant finish ; 
bellows extensions from 3” to 1214”; interchange- 
ability of normal, wide-angle and long-focus lenses; 
reversible back ; combined camera base and revolving- 
tilting tripod head wholly controlled by a single long, 
accessible handle; built-in spirit level; accessory ac- 
cordion-type lens shade (available later, as shown in 
the large picture above); shielded ground glass; 
choice of four backs: 4 x 5 or 314 x 414 Graphic, and 
4x5 or 3144 x 414 Graflex. And, if you own a 4 x 5 
Speed Graphic, you can use its lens-and-lensboard in- 
terchangeably on both cameras. 

4 x 5 Graphic View Camera, without lens, with 
case, only $89.00. Accordion-type Lens Shade avail- 
able later as an accessory. Down payment (through 
your Dealer) as little as $18.50. .. . When in New 
York City, visit the Graflex Display Rooms at 50 
Rockefeller Plaza. 


* Color workers have long sought such 
a camera for direct separation negatives, 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
Dept. PP-46, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A, 


Please send me your free catalog of Graflex and Speed Graphic 


American-made, Prize-Winning Cameras and Accessories. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





City 




















Bass says: 


Pardon my French but there are 
times when it pays to keep 
things dark . but that’s not 
the way I feel about the bar- 
gains in my Emporium. I 
would like the whole photo- 
graphic world to see my Gargan- 
tuan Galaxy of Gorgeous wal 

era values under the brightest of 
lights. If you can’t come in, inspect them in 
your own home at my expense. Write for 


gory details. Aut 


President. 


I make it a point to mention this item in 
every POP PHOTOG ad.. 


RCA 16 mm SOUND 
ON FILM CAMERA 


You just can’t read enough 





about this camera that gives 
professional results due to 
Bass laboratory refinements. 
Now's your opportunity to 


go places with SOUND. 
NEWS MODEL: with 1 inch € 
F':3.5 lens, batteries and mi- 


crophone. . . 

At BASS .. $275 

RCA STUDIO RECORDING GALVANOM- 
ETER: metal housing, connecting cable not 
including optical 

ETRE TRC TUTCCT TCT TC TT $125 





The finest of the finest features plus a 
lot of NEW ones ... in the new 


De Jur “Versatile” Enlarger 


Does everything but write 
letters for you... con- 
densers, lens control, neg- 
ative control, for all 
branches of photography. 


* peach $79.50 


















4 14 lens.. . $13.50 
':4.5 3” lens $16.00 
':4.5 4 . $22.50 








Eye,” EXPOSURE METERS, $9 95 


k 

F 

k 

id A few new Commander “Miracle ) 
l value $20.00 at BASS....... 


- 


Because we do so much horse trading 
we have a big stock of 


USED FILMO 16 mm CAMERAS 


Magazine Load 





141 Filmo ¥F:2.7 lens. .... 2.06000. SISO 
141 Filmo F: 1. 5 lens ae $92.50 
121 Filmo F:2.7 lens... ine: . . $47.50 
Also used Cine Kodak camer: as... write for 


list. 

They call me BASS THE BRIGAND be- 

cause of my sensational buys... here’s 
a typical example 






















with extra 
TELEPHOTO 
LENS 
Not one... but 
two lenses ... £0 
with this ARGUS 
C 3. The telephoto 
is a fine F:5.6 B&L 
75 mm job that op- 
erates with coupled range finder... both 
list at $67.50 ... at BASS 
you get both for F $48.50 
CASE . ‘ Trerert. oi. 
SPORTSMAN TRIPOD AND PAN TILT 
HEAD 
2 section... seasoned hickory . ..3% Ibs. 
.. « 57” closed 34” ... rubber 
UPS. wee cercves 2... 6.95 
KODAK RE FERENCE GUIDE AND HAND 
BOOK ... 385 pages...a 
veritable encyclopedia . . . postpaid $2.75 
FREE: oth BASS BARGAINGRAMS list 
° ng thousands of camera values 
occ ae ‘AND USED ... two editions... 
m STILL and MOVIE .. . state pref 


erence .. 





CAMERA CO. 


Dept. PP, 179 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 
Camera Crossroads of the World 
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WAKE UP YOUR AUDIENCES 


by ARTHUR A. MERRILL 


O your movie audiences yawn? If There’s no showmanship. Yet the same 
they do, beware! That’s one of the sequences, if taken with a little planning 


symptoms of a “hash” movie. and carefully edited and titled, are capa- 
Does Fig. 3 check with your expe-_ ble of providing good entertainment. 
rience? You can take a hash movie, edit Fig. 2 shows what can be done with a 


and title it and organize it in a logical hash movie. We start out with the birth- 
way, and the result will be an entirely day scenes again, but this time we make 
different audience reaction. Instead of certain that they are arranged in a log- 
yawning, your friends will sit up and_ ical order to make a coherent sequence. 
take notice. Then comes a smooth transition—perhaps 
All of us have seen movies like the one a title or a fade—introducing the Christ- 
illustrated by Fig. 1. This particular mas sequence. This, too, has been edited 
specimen starts out with some miscel- to make the scenes follow one another 
laneous scenes of a birthday party. Jerk! naturally. Another smooth transition 
We're out skiing. Before we're firmly leads us into the sequence of scenes 
convinced that we really are skiing, we taken in the back yard. 
find that it’s Christmas and we’re indoors The whole movie is coherent, in that it 
beside the Christmas tree. Before we Covers a single subject which can be de- 
know it, we have jumped out to the golf scribed by a single title: “Junior’s Eighth 
course and are watching a foursome tee Year.” There is one common subject— 
off. Another jerk, and we’re watching Junior—which links all the scenes to- 


the children at play in the back yard. gether. The other sequences, which show 
Audiences don’t like that sort of treat- skiing and golf, are set aside to be fitted 
ment. The material undoubtedly is in- into other reels in which they belong. 


teresting, but the presentation is poor. Since Junior is not in them, they don’t 

















A “HASH” MOVIE JUNIOR'S EIGHTH YEAR 
af 
& So % 
RS % 























Fig. | (left) illustrates an ordinary reel of miscellaneous subjects. Fig. 2 (right) 
shows how it can be given continuity by titling and cutting out unrelated sequences. 


The formula for making movie reels that keep audiences asking for more is illustrated 
by Fig. 3 (below). Editing and titling are just as important as taking the pictures. 





WHY EDIT AND TITLE ? 


AUDIENCE REACTION ! 


— “ po- HUM! 


— -- AUDIENGE 
[(“HASH" MOVIE | 
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= | HALOBROME' Projection Paper 


p> — he FAITHFULLY REPRODUCES MINUTE DETAIL 





From snapshots to salon prints, Halobrome’s extra rich, beautifully- 
balanced emulsion captures realistic detail of your favorite negatives 
with unusual brilliancy and depth. 


Designed to specifications ‘furnished by over 1200 expert photog- 
: “ raphers throughout the country—Halobrome combines photographic 
- 7 we NS ae excellence with cost-cutting processing advantages. Exceptional 
Ss. _ _ ¢ latitude in exposure and development minimize waste and guesswork 
4 ‘ \ ———- ¥ be ...practically eliminate expensive “make-overs”. A deciding factor to 


‘. * ~ - a4 many practical photographers who now depend upon Halobrome for 


—) ~ ae y fine prints at less cost. 





Eliminate question and doubt by giving Halobrome a thorough test in 
your-own darkroom. Experience proves it’s good business to try Halo- 


¢ () () brome even though your present enlarging paper seems satisfactory. 
Send for your special Halobrome trial kit today. We'll send it to 
Post ¢ : : mei : 
Al only Paid you, freshly packed, direct from the factory. You be the judge of 
P. Halobrome quality and economy. 


HALOBROWE TRIAL KIT nee 


Contains 6 favorite surfaces, packed in indi- 
. 4 : * 

vidual envelopes of 4 sheets each in 8 x 10 HALO U P @) 

. . >. 

size double weight stock. Ideal for practical Contact . — N,N A iL Cc o 

test and comparison. ny pany . 459 Halo 
> HALOID co., > Halo 

THE . 00 Please send, wy 


MAIN OFFICES AND Here is my $1- hh of 6 favorite Brac 
consisting of 4 sheet ~_ 
FACTORIES AT Jouble weight to? 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Boston 141 Milk St. 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago 608 So. Dearborn St. Philadelphia . . .. 1015 Chestnut St. 
Detroit 144 Lafayette Blvd. San Francisco St. 
Los Angeles 714 So. Hill St. pdragers oe! -15th & K Sts., N. W. 
Canadian Distributors, Rectigraph Co. of ada, Ltd., Toronto 


N.Y. 


id St.» Rochester, 
prome Kit 
les, 8% 10, 


R/ 
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(Continued from page 64) 


fit into the reel that is built around him. 

Each of the single sequences should be 
built into a complete unit. The birthday 
scenes, for example, can be made into a 
self-contained story that might be titled 
“Juniors Eighth Birthday.” Start off 
with a series of shots taken as the guests 
arrive. This is the place to make sure 
you get a good picture of each of the 
guests. Later om you won't be able to 
get all of them into your shots. 

Then a transition will lead you into the 
period of the party devoted to games. 
This can be as long as you want to make 
it. Wind up with the refreshments, pres- 
ents, and perhaps a fadeout of Junior 
going to sleep. 

Making a picture with continuity is 
like telling a story. Extraneous material 
that has no bearing on the point must be 
eliminated. Ideas are put across in se- 
quences (paragraphs), and the sequences 
are made up of scenes (sentences). 

Build up movies with continuity, in 
taking and editing. Don’t make hash.—f 


Polarized Fades 


HE polarization 
employed to 


ordinarily 
reflections 


screen, 
eliminate 


from shiny surfaces, also can be used to 
make fade-ins and fade-outs. When the 
two discs of the screen are set with their 
axes of polarization parallel, there is little 
obstruction of light. As one disc is ro- 
tated, however, the light is cut down un- 
til practically none at all is passed when 
the axes are at right angles. 

In use, the camera is set up with the 
polarization screen in place and its axes 
at right angles. The camera is started, 
and after a few frames have been ex- 
posed, the movable disc is turned slowly 
until the axes are parallel. Then the 
scene is filmed, as usual. It is termi- 
nated by turning the movable disc to 
shut off the light again before stopping 
the camera.—} 


Using a Film Loop for 
Continuous Showing 
CCASIONALLY there are times 
when you want to keep something 
doing on the movie screen for a period 
of time, but don’t want to keep changing 
reels or to show your whole film. A short 
scene up to three feet in length can be 
shown repeatedly by splicing the ends 
together to make a loop. This can be 











If your mind is open to facts 


Just because, daily, more and more ex- 
perienced camera users are finding in 
KIN-O-LUX just the qualities they seek 
is no reason for you to like it but we 
believe, that like them, 
discover yourself getting new cinematic 


you, too, will 


thrills and taking more and better pic- 
tures. 


Scheiner Tungsten 29 


26°, Tungsten 24 


Af leading dealers ¢ 





MOVIE CAMERA OWNERS 
THIS IS IMPORTANT TO YOU 


. if you do not let big names warp your judgment . . . 
if you strive for finer movie results as a rule 
kind of person who takes pride in giving a fair trial before formulating an opinion . . - 
then you must try KIN-O-LU X the very next time you buy movie films. 


Select the KIN-O-LUX films to suit your purpose 


INDOORS: KIN-O-LUX No. 3 Gold Seal (Weston Tungsten 100, 
No Outdoor Ratings), 
feet $3.50. KIN-O-LUX No. 3 (Weston 50, Tungsten 40, Scheiner 
), 100 foot $6.00. OUTDOORS: KIN-O-LUX 
NO. 1 (Weston 8, Scheiner 18°), 100 foot $3.00. KIN-O-LUX NO. 2 
(Weston 12, Scheiner 20 


verywhere. Price includes processing, scratch-proofing, and return 
postage. If vour dealer is out of stock or cannot supply you 


ECONOMY e¢ RELIABILITY ¢ FINER RESULTS 








not an erception . . . and if you're the 


You be the judge and jury. Let the 
facts speak for themselves. Go to your 
dealer today. Ask for KIN-O-LUX by 
name. FIRST note the price you pay— 
it is less than any other film of com- 
parable value. THE N—see the results 
you get. Make the test today. Your fu- 
ture movie enjoyment is in your hands. 


100 foot $6.00, 50 


, 100 foot $3.50. 


wrule to Dept. PP4., 








KIN-O-LUX, INC., 105 West 40th St., New York City 
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threaded through part of the projector 
and shown continuously as long as you 
wish with no attention at all. 

There should be no twists in the film 
loop—make it like an ordinary machine 
belt. Usually it need be threaded only 
through the aperture plate and adjacent 
sprockets; most of the film will hang free, 
away from the machine. 

Such a loop made from a sharply fo- 
cused length of film about 10 inches in 
length will give the operator unlimited 
time to focus before showing. A title, 
announcement, or scene of particular in- 
terest can be held on the screen in this 
manner before the feature starts, to hold 
the attention of an audience which is 
assembling. In teaching, the device can 
be used to demonstrate any difficult pro- 
cedure of short duration which requires 
long and repeated study.—Glenn Stang- 
land, Flandreau, S. D. 


Equip Your Projector with a 
Pilot Light 
AVE you ever fumbled in the dark 
trying to adjust your projector dur- 
ing a showing? Here’s a small pilot light 


that you can install yourself in a few 


This small, hooded pilot light is inserted 
in a socket mounted on the projector base. 


minutes. The hooded light, with a 
built-in switch, is obtainable for about 
25 cents at electrical supply stores. 

A flush-mounting socket, a foot or so 
of rubber-insulated wire, and some fric- 
tion tape are all the materials you need. 
A knife and a small drill are the tools 
required. 

First, a small hole is drilled in the most 
convenient location for the light on ei- 
ther base or lamphouse. Select a point 
that will give the best light on the 
sprockets and film gate. The socket is 
mounted with a single bolt through its 
center, and the bolt is drawn up to hold 
it tight. 

The cord is hooked up to this socket 
and spliced into the projector cord be- 
tween the switch and the plug end of the 
cord. This makes it possible to use the 
light even when the switch is turned off. 
Care must be taken to make a neat job 
of the splicing, and it should be well 
taped. 

The light is plugged into the socket for 
use and removed after each showing if 
it interferes with putting the projector 
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PHOTO-COMPACT as an 
ENLARGER 


@ Designed to project the image 
for enlargements through the lens 
of your own camera, thus permitting 
greater linear magnifications plus 
extraordinary precision focusing with 
worm gear film elevator control. 
@ Flash opal diffusion plane for 
equal light intensity; scientifically 
arranged ventilating registers. 
® Dodger disc for varying the light 
intensity in desired areas; timer or 
foot switch outlet is provided. 
@® 36” vertical rail in conjunction 
with identical focal length principle 
produces magnifications far beyond 
previous limitations. 
@ Robot Safelight alternates illu- 
mination with the enlarger. Takes 
negatives from 35mm to 314”"x4%4". 


















Solves the Problem of Darkroom Space, 
Equipment Storage, Equipment Portabil- 
ity, and Minimizes Equipment Expense! 








T MAY be said in all sincerity and complete con- pyoto-comPACT as a 
fidence that never before in the entire history of CONTACT PRINTER 
photography has a product of greater utility than oe b 
the PHOTO-COMPACT been presented. Here, in printer for leveling print re- 
one compact unit, are the tools for practically a —< - a ee 
complete darkroom. Ideal as a contact printer, su- 4,5" BPP 
perb as an enlarger supplemented by your own See oer prema 
camera, precise and ultra-efficient in every depart- Pith ‘noncslip ‘paper ‘holder. 


ment of darkroom photographic work. 


PHOTO-COMPACT means all things to all photog- 
raphers who take, develop and print their own > 
pictures. It may be assembled or dismantled in 
less than 2 minutes. When set for action, it may 
be attached to a door or wall, hooked over the 
top of a door, or set upon a table. When disman- 


























PHOTO-COMPACT as 
a JIFFY WORK TABLE 
AND SAFELIGHT 


e An overhead ortho 
ruby filtered safelight is 
adjustable to any height. 


tled, it occupies less than one cubic PHOTO-COMPACT «kone 

$ 50 foot of storage space. ba pe CASE developing and other 
3 4 @ COMPLETE WITH LAMPS be ‘ely. P orn tle = darkroom operations. 
Carry-All Case extra. PACT ..three 8”x 10” Trays..one 8”x 10” Adjustable 


Easel... Chemicals .. Paper .. Print Tongs, and all essen- 
Ask your dealer, of order direct from the exclusive distributors: tials necessary for immediate darkroom activities. 


AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, Inc. 155 EAST 44th Street > NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Western Representative: Frank A. Emmet Co., 2707 West Pico Street, Los Angeles, California 
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Your Fun with 


Emm Movies 
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into its case. The switch in its base per- 
mits you to turn it on for rethreading 
film and changing reels without turning 
on the room lights—Wayne F. Buswell, 
Medford, Mass. 


Titling with a Cylinder 
OU can get a number of unusual 
titling effects for your home movies 
by using a revolving cylinder to hold 
your titles. The one shown in the accom- 











At last .. . here is a “deluxe’’ 8mm. projector 
that gives you results equal to 16 mm. machines! 
You will THRILL at the clarity, the detail, the 


sparkle and beauty of your 8 mm. films ; 
when projected with this new Ampro “8”. Now 
you can have color movies that are clear, distinct 


with their gorgeous color values unspoiled. You 
can enjoy Ampro’s reverse picture operation 
for humorous effects . . . its 400 ft. reel capacity, 


fast automatic rewind, full 500 watt brilliantly 
clear illumination with flickerless steady pic- 
tures... and many other exclusive advantages 


Talking Movies 
in Your Home! 


Make your living room a the- 
atre for your family and friends 

with the new low cost Ampro 
16mm. sound-on-film projectors 
These simplified, quiet projec- 
tors are a8 easy to operate as a 
radio—with rich life-like tone 
quality—clear, enjoyable illu- 
mination. For parties and family 
gatherings, they provide fun, 
education and thrills! Large 
libraries of talkie news reels, 
travelogues, comedies, feature 
yictures are now available at 
ittle cost. Many government 
departments and private com- 
panies furnish sound films for 
cost of postage. 


Send for Catalog 


giving prices, specifications and the full story on the 
Ampro 8mm. and 16mm. line of precision projectors 
Ampro Corp., 2847 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill 


AMPRO 


-AMPRO CORPORATION "I 


AMPRO CORPORATION 











I 2847 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. i 
C) Please send me full details on the new 8mm 

| Ampro Projector. j 
() Also the complete Ampro 1941 Catalog of 

i 16mm. projectors. I 
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streaks if you attempt to load them in di- 
rect sunlight or strong artificial light. 
It’s easy to play safe by loading inside 
your car, indoors, or in a shady place. 

While threading the film, keep your 
right index finger pressed against the 
film on the reel as you secure the leader. 
After the reel has been placed on the pin, 
keep the leader snug as you finish thread- 
ing. Remember that it’s best to play safe 
and head for cover when you want to 
put in a new reel or take out the one 
which you just exposed—H. William 
Moore, Dexter, la.—™ 





























| 
The cylinder is revolved while filming the 
title to produce a novel screen effect. 


panying sketch was made from a large 
tin, such as potato chips and pop-corn 
are sold in. All you have to do is set up 
the cylinder on an axle or tightly- | 
stretched wire, so that it can be revolved, | 
and attach your titles to it. 

By rotating the cylinder as you film the | 
title, many novel effects can be achieved. 
The lettering can be made to appear at 
the bottom of the picture, slowly rising 
into view and then disappearing at the top 
of the screen. To-reverse this effect, turn 
the cylinder the opposite way. Another 
idea is to spin the cylinder swiftly, and 
then stop it with the lettering in front of 
the camera. You can bring it to a stop 
with a finger, pressed against the back. 

For another variation on this type of 
title, try suspending a mirror above the 
cylinder, just far enough away to clear it 
as it is revolved. Start with the title 
down out of sight of the camera, and ro- 
tate the cylinder with the camera run- 
ning until the title rises and joins its re- 
flection in the mirror. When projected, 
this will show the title rising from the 
bottom of the screen as its reflection hur- 
ries to meet it from the top. They will 
disappear into one another at the center 
of the screen, as though passing into a | 
clothes wringer.— 


Load in the Shade 


HEN you are ready to load or un- 
load your movie camera, find a 
spot in the shade. Both color film and 
black-and-white may pick up light 





| You Can NOW 
SAVE MONEY 


LAMP ADAPTER 


Makes ANY Standard Type Lamp 
Fit Your Projector Perfectly 





Why keep on paying fancy prices for pro- 
jection lamps with special bases? With a 
Specialty Lamp Adapter, any standard type 
projection lamp can be adapted to fit your 
Bell & Howell Projector perfectly. 

The Specialty Lamp Adapter is precision 
made within tolerances of less than a 
thousandth of an inch, to guarantee abso- 
lute accuracy in positioning the lamp in 
your projector. You can attach it in a 
moment. 

The money you save by using standard 
type, competitively priced lamps will pay 
for your Specialty Lamp Adapter many 
times over. Get one today from your 
dealer, or mail us $1.50 and we will send 
you one postpaid. State your lamp wattage. 


U. S. PATENT No. 2,190,834 
SPECIALTY EQUIPMENT, INC. 


600 South 10th Street 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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The Challenger is different from any other screen. 
It is the only screen with square tubing in the 
tripod and extension support to hold the screen 
rigid and perfectly aligned. Twelve sizes in- 
cluding square sizes from 30” x 40” to 70” x 94”. 
From $12.50* up. 


cam 











The Da-Lite Model B Screen—The most popular screen for semi-permanent 


installations. Twelve sizes from $7.50* up. 
Da-Lite Model D is housed in a leatherette- 


EVEN YOUR “ot Shots” 
covered carrying case. 10 sizes 22” x 30” to 


L @) Oo K B & T T E e Oo od A 72” x 96". From $14.00* up. 
* GLASS-BEADED 


By SCREEN 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. OFF.) 
Yes, even your best shots will look better when you show 
them on this specially processed Glass-Beaded fabric... 
and some of the others, which you thought ‘‘not so good”’ 


will stay on the reel! As for the reason? That’s simple! It De-Lite Junior Ideal for those who own inexpen- 
’ sive low wattage projectors. The Junior has the 











takes a screen that reflects maximum light to bring out expensive DaLite Screen, From 2.00% up. 


the full beauty, sharp details and correct tones or color 
values of your film. The Da-Lite Glass-Beaded fabric re- 
flects more light for all average viewing angles than any 
other screen surface. It makes your pictures look sharper 
and more brilliant. So if you want to improve the quality 
of the pictures you have already taken, show them on 
this famous Da-Lite Beaded fabric—the result of 32 years 
of leadership in screen manufacture. Available in the size, 





style and mounting which best fits your needs. See 
Da-Lite Screens at your dealer’s. Write today for literature. 


* Prices slightly higher on Pacific Coast 





THE DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. Presser sencilla 


in three different ways; as a tripod screen, a 
DEPT. 4.PP.2723 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE e ee ee, table model, or a hanging screen. 30’ x 40’. 
Price complete $7.50*. 
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MODEL ‘‘A’’ 
GOODSPEED | a 


complete with soft fabric 
snap-fastener bag, ready to 
use. 


10 WABASH $60 


This tiny capsule— No battery case bé ” 
smaller than a cigarette, contains 9 volts of batteries hidden away, 


the entire Goodspeed heavy-duty inside the reflector itself. Outlet 


synchronizer. One simple setting provides for multiple lighting with SUPERFLASH BULBS 


synchronizes all speeds. any standard extension cord. 


10 
MATCHED foYOUR SHUTTER || a 


(10 synchronizer-units to select from:) 


Standard Goodspeed Synchronizer-Capsule fits most Kodaks and cam- 
eras with Compur and Compur Rapid Shutters. 














Special synchronizer capsules for Korelle, Argoflex, Super Ikonta B, 

Leica, Contax, Auto-Rolleiflex, Kodak Bantam f.4:5. 

Extended Tip Synchronizer (for Rolleicord, Standard Rolleiflex, Superb, . re : 
Ikoflex, Recomar, Bee-Bee, Maximar, etc.). Simply give make and model of YOUR camera. We nill 


Deep Thrust Synchronizer (for larger shutters such as Ibsor, Ilex Auto- : ° ‘ 
sk oon select correct synchronizer capsule—engineered to fit it. 
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BRAND NEW MODEL’A’ 


GOODSPEED 


for flash 


with 10 WABASH “PRESS 40’ 
SUPER FLASH BULBS FREE 





ERE is an amazing opportunity to 
equip your camera for flash— 
with a thoroughly professional- 

quality synchronizer outfit—at an invest- 
ment so low that this offer can never be 
repeated! 

A little over a year ago, a new name 
broke into the field of flash—Good- 
speed. Designed. by. pioneers in syn- 
chronization, the new Goodspeed proved 
so simple to adjust—so compact and 
easy to use—so sure-fire in operation— 
that it jumped into immediate accep- 
tance among professionals and amateurs 
alike. That was the famous Goodspeed 
Model ““A”—the gun that made thou- 
sands of enthusiastic flash converts in a 
few short months, and established Good- 
speed solidly in the front rank of syn- 
chronized flash. 

Since then Goodspeed has added 
the higher-priced ‘‘auto-focus’” model— 
retaining exactly the same “‘finger-pres- 
sure” synchronizing principle that treats 
your shutter gently—safely! For manu- 
facturing reasons, Goodspeed wants to 
concentrate on the ‘‘auto-focus” model 
for 1941. So we persuaded them to turn 
over to us, the entire remaining stock 


INE I RG EE REIN AN NR ME 


Ress ee 


of a few hundred Model ‘A’’s, and let 
us use them in this Special offering— 
to create new friends and flash enthu- 
siasts. 

These Model “A” Goodspeeds are 
identical in every respect with the thou- 
sands of guns now in use—on which 
Goodspeed made its reputation. They 
are brand new, of recent manufacture, 
and carry the regular factory guarantee 
as well as our own. They are fitted with 
latest 1941 synchronizer-units . . . in 
a variety of models, one of which is 
precisely designed to fit your camera. 
The only difference is that you save 
$5.15, if you act right away—while 
these few hundred last. 

To make it easy for you to get fine 
speed, action, indoor flash shots at once 
—we also include 10 Wabash ‘Press 
40” Superflash bulbs—as an outright 
gift! Not tiny ‘‘midgets”—but the full- 
size, full-power, 40,000 lumen-sec. flash 
bulbs press photographers use . . . gen- 
uine Superflash bulbs, with the exclusive 
Wabash “‘safety-spot” that tells you the 
bulb is O.K. BEFORE you fire it. And 
the whole outfit . . . a regular $15.10 
value . . . is now yours for only $9.95 





110 W. 32nd Street, New York City 
World’s Largest Camera Store Built on Square Dealing 
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—-sensationally priced to make new 
friends for Willoughby’s, the world’s 
largest camera store. 
Obviously, this offer can never be repeated. 
It must be withdrawn forever as soon as these 
few hundred Model “A” Goodspeeds are 
gone. So don’t lose a minute—drop in at 
Willoughby’s store—or mail the coupon be 
low, right now, before you turn this page. 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 Days Examination 


If you cannot visit Willoughby’s in per- 
son, the coupon below entitles you to exactly 
the same opportunity to eXamine before you 
decide. Send no money-—just fill in your 
name, address, and make and model of your 
camera. We will ship the complete outfit by 
return mail. Simply deposit $9.95, plus few 
cents postage, with postman on delivery. 
Examine your Goodspeed thoroughly—mount 
it on your camera—see for yourself what a 
compact, handsome addition it is to your 
equipment. Then, if you decide for any rea- 
son, that you can afford to pass up this once- 
only chance, merely return the outfit unused, 
within 5 days, and your deposit will be re 
funded in full at once. Think of it—a full- 
range, “all-bulb’” genuine Goodspeed for only 
$9.95—and ten Wabash “Press 40°’ bulbs 
FREE! Rush that coupon off quick! 


ea a a ee ee eae 





FREE EXAMINATION coupon 


illoughby's 
110 W. 32nd St., N. Y. City 


Send me at once your special scoop! 


1 Model ‘‘A’’ Goodspeed—for flash. 

10 ‘‘Press 40°’ Supertlash bulbs. 

I will deposit $9.95 plus few cents postage with post- 
man. If I return the unused gun and bulbs within 5 
days, for any reason whatever, you will immediately re 
fund my deposit. 


[| Check here if you enclose remittance—we ship post 
paid, you save postage. Same fefiind privilege ap- 


plies. 
| DE i600 ceseemanes sents errr rrr er 
| 
; St. & No. eeeesesreressere ae Beeeeesereeee @eeeees . 
CMG + 20 20820008000 00—l He seccces Ns cnekeiiee 
| Make and 
s Model Camera 2.200 Seccees Coc cccccveccccccces 

















UNMATCHED VALUES 


IN PRECISION CAMERAS 





Two-size 


CERTIX 


Roll Film 


#/4.5 
lens in 
delayed- 
action 


COMPUR 


240 


With this outstanding camera buy you get 16 pictures 
15x24", or 8 pictures 244x314” (except 6.3 model 
which takes only larger size pictures). And its sharp- 
cutting lens equipment assures splendid picture 
results! Has hinged back, metal body, leather bel- 
lows, brilliant waist-level view finder and metal frame 
eye-level finder; both with masks for smaller frames. 
‘xtremely light and compact, yet ruggedly con- 
structed for many years of faultless service. 
With Certar f/6.3 in Vario type shutter. . ; 00 
With Certar f/4.5 in Vario type shutter. . . 15.00 
With Certar f/4.5 in delayed-action Compur 
oS ees ere 


VEST 
POCKET 


DOLLY 


—takes both 
full and half 
Vv. P. size 
pictures! 










it’s a tiny minia- ¥ 
ture camera, at a 
“miniature” price 
. .. yet you get practical-size pictures! Takes 8 pic- 
tures 154x2'%”, or 16 pictures 144x154” on V.P. film. 
Has optical view-finder with masks, closing front, 
enuine leather bellows, and lens equipment that al- 
en you to do more! Opens automatically for instant 
use, and widely noted for its operating ease. 
With 3” Certar Anastigmat f/4.5 in Vario type 
shutter $14.50 
With 3” Corygon Anastigmat f/3.5 in Compur 
B shutter with speeds to 1/300 sec. ........ 23.50 


DOLLINA “O” (35mm 
#/4.5Lensonly...... $1950 


The compact, streamlined miniature that fits both pocket 
and budget! Has built-in optical view finder; automatic 
counting and film locking device; front lens focusing to 
4 ft.: closed front; tripod socket; range finder clip; leather 
cover and bellows . . . everything needed for sparkling 
candid and color shots. A real buy with this lens and shut- 
ter equipment: * 
With Certar f/4.5 in Vario type shutter (1/25, 1/50, 
1/100 sec., bulb and time) $18.50 
With Certar Anastigmat f/2.9 lens in Compur “‘B” 
shutter with speeds to 1/300 sec.............. $28.50 


Standard S. S$. DOLLY 


Look at the ultra-fast lens equipment, then look at the 
price! Has rotating front lens focusing, self-erecting front, 
delayed-action Compur shutter with speeds to 1/250th 
gec., leather bellows, etc. Eye !evel view finder supplied 
with masks for two picture sizes . . 16 pictures 1%;x 
2," or twelve 2'%4x2%". A beautifully finished precision 
camera throughout 


With Meyer Trioplan f/2.9 $40.00 
With Schneider Nenar [/2.8 47.50 
With Zeiss Tessar [/2.8 ; 55.00 


See these unmatched values at your dealer’s 
or write for literature. 


BROOKS wc. 


Goonos 


NEW YoRn« ciITY 


BURLEIGH 


PHOTO 


26 w 42.. STREET 
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PAGE I9—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


The excellent photograph by Charles S. 
Weisenberg, Portland, Ore., was taken with 
a 24x34 Series B Graflex and 5%” Kodak 
Anastigmat f 4.5 lens. The exposure was 
1/440 second at f 8 on Eastman Super-XX 
film. This picture won a prize in the 1940 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest. 


PAGE 39—MOTHER AND CHILD 


Glenn A, Davis, Las Vegas, Nev., took this 
picture of a Navajo squaw and her papoose 
on a Navajo reservation in southeastern 
Utah. He used a 4x5 Series D Graflex cam- 
era and 7%” Bausch & Lomb f 4.5 Tessar 
lens. The exposure was 1/195 second at f 
11 om Defender X-F Pan film. The picture 
was a prize-winner in the 1940 POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest. 


PAGE 40—CURVES 


The photograph by Ray Atkeson, taken in 
Death Valley, Calif., was made with a 
154x2% Zeiss Ikonta C and 10.5 cm Zeiss 
Tessar f 3.8 lens fitted with a medium 
yellow filter. The exposure, with late after- 
noon sun, was 1/50 second at f 16 on Agfa 
Superpan Press film. 

Henry B. Robertson photographed the two 
men with a 24x24 Super Ikonta B and 
31%” lens fitted with a medium yellow filter. 
The exposure was 1/50 second at f 5.6 on 
Agfa Superpan Supreme film. 


PAGE 4|—BRAWN 


Torkel Korling photographed the baby with 


a 4x5 Series D Graflex camera and 814” 
Bausch & Lomb Tessar le f 4.5 lens. Ex- 


posure was by open flash at f 22 with two 


G. E. No, 11 flashbulbs, on Defender X-F 
film. 

The photograph by Earl M. Scott was 
taken with a 4x5 Graflex camera and 84” 
Xenar lens. The exposure was 1/10 second 
at f 32 on Defender X-F film. Scott took 
the picture late one afternoon on the top 
of Griffith Park Mountains in Los Angeles. 
The models are wrestlers, and members of 
the Los Angeles Y.M.C.A. team, 


PAGES 42-43—PORTRAITS 


Pictures by William Suschitzky, A.R.P.S., 
brilliant London photographer, are fast be- 
coming popular in this country. The excel- 
lent quality of those shown on these pages 
gives evidence of his mastery of the pho- 
tographic art. Suschitzky is versatile, hav- 
ing recently authored a book on photograph- 
ing children. The valuable information con- 
tained is based on his own wide experience 
in this branch of photography, and illus- 
trated with pictures he has made. 
No technical data are available 
photographs shown here. 


on the 


PAGE 44—COURTSHIP OF THE MASKS 


The picture by Dan T. Culotta of Houston, 
Texas, another prize-winner in the 1940 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest, was 
made with a 5x7 Elwood Special Enlarger 
and Wollensak f 4.5 lens. The two masks 
and a silk handkerchief were arranged on 
the enlarging easel. Focusing was done by 
placing a finished negative in the carrier 
and proceeding as in enlarging. After focus- 
ing, the lens was stopped down to f 64 and 
the lens cap put in place. All lights were 
turned out, and a piece of unexposed 4x5 
Eastman Super-XX cut film substituted for 
the negative used for focusing. 

Culotta next removed the lens cap and 
opened the door of his darkroom, allowing 
daylight to enter and produce some illumi- 
nation on the masks. After a 75-second ex- 
posure the door was closed and the other 
side of the masks lighted with a 60-watt 
lamp in reflector for another 75 seconds. 
After this second exposure he created addi- 
tional highlights on the masks and handker- 
chief with a flashlight. 


PAGE 45—TITLES 


The photograph by Nowell Ward was made 
with a 5x7 view camera and 14” Zeiss 
Protar f 12.5 lens. Two No. 2 and two No. 1 
Photofloods in reflectors were used for illum- 
ination, and the exposure was % second at 
f 22 on Eastman Portrait Pan film. 

William C. Eymann photographed the 
sleeping girl with a 2%x2% Rolleiflex and 
7.5 em Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. The ex- 
posure was 1/100 second at f 11 on Eastman 
Super-XX film. 


PAGE 446—GLASS 


Frank Fenner, Jr., made this picture by 
lying on the floor and shooting up through 
a plate glass table-top. He used a Contax II 
and 5 cm Zeiss Tessar f 2 lens. Two No. 1 
Photofioods were used for illumination, and 
the exposure was 1/20 second at f 4.5 on 
Agfa Superpan film. 

The photograph by Rene W. P. Leon- 
hardt, taken in the same manner, was made 
with a 2%x2% Rolleiflex and 7.5 cm Zeiss 
Tessar f 3.5 lens. Two No. 2 Photofloods 
were used, and the exposure was 1/50 second 
at f 8 on Eastman Super-XX film. 


PAGE 47—ADVENTURE 


Victor Haveman made this picture at Wil- 
mington, Calif., with a Contax II and 2.8 
em Zeiss Tessar f 8 wide-angle lens. The 
exposure was 1/250 second at f 8 on Agfa 
Superpan film. 

No technical data are available for the 
photograph by Basil Homick. 


PAGE 48—NIGHT 


The photograph by lL. R. Arnold was made 
with a 4x5 Speed Graphic camera and Zeiss 
Tessar lens. Exposure was 4 seconds at 

22, plus a flash, on Eastman Panchro- 
Press film. 

Paul St. George took this picture with a 
2%x2% Rolleiflex and 7.5 em Zeiss Tessar 
f 3.5 lens. The exposure was 3 minutes at 
f 8 on Agfa Superpan Press film. Both pic- 
tures on this page were prize-winners in 
the 1939 PoPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture 
Contest. 


PAGE 49—STAGE DOOR 


Edwin C. Rosenberg, N. Sacramento, Calif., 
took this picture at the stage entrance of 
the Alhambra Theater. He used a 9x12 cm 
Voigtlander Avus and Skopar f 4.5 lens. 
Illumination was furnished by a No. 2 Pho- 
toflood in the reflector overhead, and one 
No, 10 Photoflash. Exposure was 1/50 sec- 
ond at f 8 on Eastman Panchro-Press film. 


PAGE 50—IMPROVEMENT 


This fine photograph by Cy Cooper was 
taken with a 4x6” Zeiss Orix and 6%” 
Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. Lighting was fur- 
nished by one spotlight and three floods, and 
the exposure was 1/10 second at f 8. The 
picture was taken while the models were 
dancing, and the shutter released during a 
moment’s hesitation. 





THE APRIL COVER 


The cover illustration this month was repro- 
duced from a 5x7 Kodachrome transparency 
made by Serge Balkin, New York photog- 
rapher. He used a 5x7 Agfa view camera and 
Zeiss Tessar #4.5 lens. Exposure was by open 
flash at f 8 with three Mazda No. 21B blue- 
coated flashbulbs, two of which were placed 
6!/, ft. in front of the model and one 3!/2 ft. 
above, 

The picture was taken on Kodachrome Pro- 
fessional Film—Daylight Type. The model is 
Miss Andre Lorain. 
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“COLOR PICTURES 





MUST BE 
PERFECTLY 
EXPOSED” 








POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 








—SAYS IVAN DMITRI | 


noted Saturday Evening Post cover photographer 


= Y assignments call for color pictures all 
over the world. Aerial shots, land- 

scapes, and portraits from the north temperate 
zone to the tropics. 
“When you’re working within the very narrow 
latitude of color film, exposures must be right. 
Seemingly identical days during different seasons 
call for vastly different exposures. Although the 
human eye adjusts itself to changing light condi- 
tions, it cannot accurately calculate differences in 
exposure. 
‘“‘Many of the pictures I take are on occasions that 
cannot be duplicated. Others are made on special 
sets that cannot be held for retakes. These shots 
must be just right for perfect four-color reproduc- 
tion. I find my G-E meter an indispensable aid in 
accurately compensating for all variables.”’ 


The G-E Exposure Meter is the choice of experts such as 
March of Time’s John Geisel, 20th Century-Fox’s Director 
of Photography Daniel B. Clark, and many others. At 
good dealers everywhere or write General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





The Only Meter Combining All 
These .Important Features: 


1. New One-hand operation—with posi- 
tive finger tip control. And you ‘“‘shoot 
from the hip’”’ instead of at eye level. 


2. Extreme sensitivity ...and accuracy. 
Measures from .05 (1/20) to 1700 candles 
per square foot. 


PRICE $21 


3. Amazing accuracy—two cr 200 meters read the same. 


4. Extra large figures— make it easy to read—fast ! 


5. Sharply directional— Meter measures only the light 
your camera sees. Vital in winter. 


6. Versatile—it’s a photo exposure meter for perfect 
color, movies, and stills and a darkroom instrument for 
enlarging and printing. Actually three meters in one. 


7. New Exposure technique —for dim light—features the 
exclusive ‘‘incident light’’ method used by professionals 
and Hollywood cameramen for greater accuracy. 


8. Exceptionally sturdy — built to last a lifetime. 


GENERAL 4 ELECTRIC 
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REGISTERED 


TITLE STRIP 





INDEX PHOTO ALBUM 


| 
Aft Last! | 
A Loose Leaf Index Photo Album 








As illustrated this new patented binder unhooks 
at bottom and swings open on a pivot at the top 


Simply insert print and negative in 
Mikafilm envelope {two in each envelope} 
and write title in pencil or ink on the 
white washable linen “Title Strip.” En- 
velopes are easily and quickly removed for | 
passing around to friends, reshuffling in 
album, classifying or filing. : 

Extra Mikafilm envelopes cost less than 
ordinary cardboard mounts. Prints and 
negatives are not only filed together but 
carefully preserved and are instantly 
available when desired. 


NO OTHER METHOD EQUALS Fu [ Vu 
FOR PROTECTING, DISPLAYING AND 
GLORIFYING YOUR PRIZE SHOTS! 


Fu [ U, A Ful-Vu Title Strip 


Index Photo Album in 
REGISTERED 





red, brown, green or 
black which will ac- | 
commodate 72 prints 
13'%x 5} in Mikafilm 
envelopes costs only 
$2.50. Additionalenvelopescostonly 50c perdozen. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW TO ORDER YOUR 
Ful-Usu ALBUM NOW! 


@EGISTEREO 


ag ape are not completely satisfied, you may re- 
turn the album and your money will be refunded.} 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Haber & Fink, Inc. Phone Barclay 7-1230 
16 Warren Street, New York City. 


Sirs: Kndly send me.. 


Ful-Vu Title Strip Index Photo Album(s) in 
specify color to accommo- 

date 72 pictures 3'9x5). endlose $2.50 (or 
will pay $2.50 upon delivery). If not fully 
satisfied within ten days I may return the same 
for full refund. 

Name......... Fi, 

Address... ...czo0.0.. 


(Complete catalogue 
of Ful-Vu Albums sent on request.) 
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(Continued from page 27) 








lends a peculiar power to photographic 
representation. This basic honesty of the 
photographic image must not be weak- 
ened by obvious tampering with it. This, 
emphatically, is not what we mean by 
“avoiding the merely literal.” He who 
gets rid of the merely literal by any pro- 
cedure that obviously touches on the in- 
tegrity of the photographic image makes 
a very poor bargain. 

There are many unwise methods pho- 
tographers have used in an attempt to 
cope with the camera’s profusion of un- 
wanted detail. By shooting with lenses 
wide open, they have thrown back- 
grounds out of focus—yet smeared-up 
backgrounds often are just as disturbing 
as those full of excess detail. “Soft-focus” 
enses have been used in the same man- 
ner. These accessories, no longer popu- 
lar, have the distinct disadvantage of 
“throwing out the baby with the bath.” 
They destroy essential detail along with 
that which is unwanted. 

Obvious retouching on negative or 
print often is used. It merely introduces 


| more distraction, drawing attention to it- 
| self. Indiscriminate use of certain “proc- 
| esses,” particularly paper negative and 


gum bichromate, has produced poor pic- 
tures. There is no objection to processes 
as such, but to use them merely to mess 
up clean photography is to mistake their 
function. 

He who makes pictures with a camera 
must seek ways of compromising with the 
flood of unnecessary detail, but none of 
these methods will serve. 

Detail is an essential part of any pic- 
ture. Perhaps we can best understand 
how to avoid unnecessary detail by con- 
sidering some of the functions and pecu- 
liarities of detail as it asserts itself in a 
photograph. 

The first thing that we note about de- 
tail is that it is very attractive to the eye. 
Usually, in looking at a picture, one first 
notes the general contour or shape. Then 
the eye immediately shifts to inspect some 
small bit of detail. Whether it wants to 
or not, the eye is drawn irresistibly to it. 

Since this detail is so attractive, its na- 
ture and position in the picture are very 
important. If all parts of the picture are 
rendered with equally full detail, the eye 
is jerked hither and thither and given 
little opportunity to appreciate the cen- 
tral image. It frequently happens, when 
there is such a wealth of detail, that all 
of it is not relevant to the subject of the 
picture. Hence the effectiveness of the 
principal image is decreased. 

From this we can deduce two rules for 
handling detail: 

(1) The emphasis of detail should be 
kept near the center of interest. 

(2) The detail should be relevant to the 
principal image. 

Next we note that the emphasis of de- 
tail is a relative matter. In other words, 
emphasis is not secured by the complete 
wiping out of detail everywhere except 
at the points of emphasis, but rather by 
fuller rendering of it there. Extremely 


sharp detail at one point reduces the im- 
portance of detail less fully rendered. 

This gives us another rule: 

(3) Emphasis of significant detail is se- 
cured by subordination, rather than 
elimination, of other detail. 

The next thing to note about detail is 
that a small amount of it serves just as 
well to indicate a texture as does a large 
expanse. Textures are valuable in pic- 
tures because of the tangible, tactual 
qualities that they introduce. Textures 
build up an impression of actuality by 
suggesting how the thing would feel if we 
touched it. But note that even the small 
area covered by a finger tip is large 
enough to tell us whether a surface is 
hard or soft, rough or smooth. Texture 
detail is a very precious element in pho- 
tographic rendering, but it must be re- 
garded as a powerful condiment—effec- 
tive in small amounts, undesirable when 
over-used. 

This leads to another generalization 
about the use of detail: 

(4) Limit the literal rendering of tex- 
tures to small areas. 

Finally, we should mention the relation 
of detail to mass. Both are indispensable 
elements in a picture, but they are dif- 
ferent things and must not be confused. 
Furthermore, one must always definitely 
dominate the other. 

Most pictures are made by subordinat- 
ing detail to dominant mass. In nearly 
all pictures, the major mass is the prin- 
cipal subject, and the details simply serve 
to enrich it. In most cases, therefore, our 
concern must be to keep the mass pre- 
dominant over the encroachment of di- 
verting but insignificant detail. 

The opposite procedure, that of sub- 
ordinating mass to detail, is equally legi- 
timate pictorial practice. However, it is 
much less common and has far less gen- 
eral appeal. For one thing, texture or 
detail that is completely satisfying in it- 
self is hard to find. Furthermore, large 
and expensive equipment and a high de- 
gree of technical skill are needed to re- 
cord it well. It is not a sort of picture 
making that recommends itself to the 
average amateur. 

A particularly good example of the wise 
handling of detail and mass is found in 
the work of Edward Weston. Unlike 
many so-called “purists,” he understands 
the value of mass. Many of his best pic- 
tures are built on predominant mass, en- 
riched with just the right amount of de- 
tail at just the right places to give them 
“punch.” 

It should be noted that the school of 
photographic procedure which subordi- 
nates mass to detail is not adapted to 
portraiture. In the representation of hu- 
man subject matter, mass is the logical 
emphasis. Unless one is a dermatologist, 
there is no point in the detail-for-detail’s- 
sake rendering. A completely-detailed 
portrait turns out to be a morbid cata- 
logue of enlarged pores, skin blemishes 
and superfluous hair. 

Here we may derive a final rule for the 
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IR FIXOL — This concentrated liquid fixing and hardening 
solution is a must in all darkrooms. The first of its kind—and still 
the best. (32 oz. bottle) 60¢ 





DU PONT CELLULOSE FINE PORE SPONGES — 


To remove excess water from prints. Many other darkroom 
uses. Availabte in four convenient sizes. (F-R Distributed) 





FR PRINT DRYER—Dries prints in minutes 


instead of hours. Takes all sizes up to 11 x 14, 
single or double weight. $2.95 





FR absusto PRINT PRESS— 
Presses prints absolutely flat. Takes 100 — 
prints as large as 11 x 14 between blotters. 

$4.50 


F-R EXTRA QUALITY BLOTTERS (doz.) 50c 
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10- DAY FREE TRIAL 


Your CREDIT is Good at RABSONS 


You pay nothing extra for CREDIT at Rabsons— 
no carrying charges—no red tape! Simply order 
what you want and buy on a small down payment! 
Rabsons offers you BRAND NEW CAMERAS and 
EQUIPMENT at savings up to 20% on regular 
list prices! And remember, every purchase is pro- 
tected by Rabsons GUARANTEE. Look over the 
items below, write a list of those who wish to order, 


and mail WITH COUPON today! 


The NEW 


35 mm. 
KODAK 


EKTRA 


with 
Interchangeable 
Magazine Back 
and choice of 6 interchangeable Ektar lenses 








Here's the camera sensation of 1941—Kodak’s 
new Ektra, the finest camera of its kind in 
the world today—built for photographers who 











demand the very best! Lenses available in- 
clude 35 mm f 3.3, 50 mm f 1.9 and f 3.5, 
90 mm f 3.5, 135 mm f 3.8, and 153 mm f 4.5. 
All lenses coated. Coupled I angefinder, adjust- 
able viewfinder. 

Extra Magazine Back........ . .-$55.00 

With 50 mm f 3.5 lens........... $235 
Anniversary e raphic, 4x5, with Ektar 

$4.7, 13 27 MM ‘Supermatic Shutter cece $111.20 
Kodak *'35,’ Jiomatic Shutter... tue 24.50 
Argus Color une oa, Photoelectric Meter, f4..... 25.00 
Reflex K relle, with f 5 Cassar ° ecee 60. 
Rollieflex Standard, f 3.5, Tessar Lens, cas¢ . 135.00 
Roileicord with Zeiss Triotar f 4.5 ee 60.75 
Kodak Duo 6-20, Range Finder, Koda 3.5 ‘ 85. 
Contax 111 Registered built in Exp. Meter, 

Weston Rating, f 2 Sonnar.......... ee 85.00 
Super BX iilt in Exy Meter, Tessar 12 . 235.00 
Super B, ben Siu 2.8 . 160.00 
Zeiss Maxi: D.E 9x12, Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 78.00 

’ 

16 mm CINE CAMERAS 
Be il & Howell 7opa, S°, £3.7 U - T H. wane 173.30 
Bell = Howell 7OF H a 5 1” } 89.55 
Cine Kodak Magaz &. 1’ f 9 ‘one 112.50 
Cine Kodak Model K, #4 2 r) lens ° 76.50 
Victor Model 5, f 2 len owe 166.50 
Victor Model 4, f2 Lt niv. * fo us... 73.80 

8 mm CINE CAMERAS 
Rastman 90, mag... £1.90. cccccccccsecseses 95.00 
neem Bem. Ga, © L.Becccccvccoecvoveces ee 65.50 
Eastman Mod, 20, f 3.5 . ° 28.50 
Revere Mod 9o"" turret, f 2.5, Univ. focus . 65.00 
Revere Mod 88'’ single lens, {3.5 U. F. ..... 32.50 
Keystone Mod. K-&8, £3 TrTrrrrr Tere . 23.85 
Keystone Mod. K-38, f 1 9 TIrrtrirer Te ree ee 51.30 
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7 Dept. 174, 111 West 52 Street, 
@ New York City 
H Send the (insert number of ov . 
items on attactl c 
4 : a 1ed list, totaling 
+ $ I will pay 14 on dé@livery a 
H r ¢ ne losed) and will pay balance in 3 equal Lt 
monthly installments, paying my first installment f 
| 30 days after delivery, ' 
P| ! 
6 (  senctesatinacem thas L 
Biles citi i 
B ADDRESS 2... eden ccceceeee ‘ 
M ' 
ee STATE. ' 





16 mm PROJECTORS 


Kodascope Mod. EE series 11, AC or DC, 2” 
500 Watt Lamp (Others available) esece 61.50 
Filmo ““Filmaster,’ 750 W. lamp, 2” f 1.6 lens, 
th a eee Mtn et ae tte oer oe e Uw eee. 68 125.10 
Keystone Mod. A-72, 300 W. lamp, 2 , % ae 40.05 
Sound Kodascope, Mod. FS-10, 2” f 1. 6, 73306 w. 
i Cn «6 cn6 bad tne toe oe anes 68 295.00 
Ampro Mod, KD, 750 W. Lamp, 2” f 1.6, case.. 121.50 
8 mm ena acintypongeg 
Kodascope Mod. 50, 300 W. amp, or DC... 37.20 
Keystone Mod. R-8, 1”, f 1. as" 00 AW. lamp. . 44.78 
Ampro Mod. A-8, 500 W. lamp, 400” Ce be ave 98.00 
Revere, 8mm, 1”, f 1.6, 500 Te Wa ceccsons 65.00 
B. & H, 8mm, 1", f 1.6, 500 W. lamp, case... 89.55 
Kodaslide No. 1, 4” lens, for 2”x2” slides casese 18.50 
Ready mount Changer for models 1 oF 2....-.:+6 12.00 
B. & L. 150 lamp, 5” f 3.8, metal lamphouse 26.80 
Super Omega B, 75 W. lamp, negs to 214”x214” 77.80 
Rastingn Precision Mod, A, choice of condensers 
2,3 glassless negative carrier, negs. up 
to 244 rede ERE CC CLES CADECS EWS Eee RO 67.50 
Kodak dvance* Enlarger, with ‘98 mm lens, and 
baseboard, Less Lamp........2--cssserses 27.50 
Elwood Special, up to 5”x 7”, oversize lamp- 
DUD, TN GRO s 6 cas tccescecereesese 72.00 
Solar, € 2, for negs. up to es x314", adjust. 
cond. 2 or 3” Wollensak f 4.5.......... 44.55 
Solar for negs. from 31/4” ma Ve ” to 5”x7”, foot 
NN EE POE oo 0 a ee o 5e ov aoe One woes 47.25 





NEW PRICES on the Bell & Howell 
Filmo “Sportster” 8 MovieCamera 


16, 32, 48; and 64. 
Taylor-Hobson lens, 12% mm 
f2.5 Automatic film footage in- 
dicator. Former! 75 
—errrrry ¥ 7° $62.55 


Also—the Filmo 8 mm Pro- 


jector! 
Best for your 8 mm films! Rock- 
steady screen pictures! 400 or 
500 watt lamp. Silent drive. For- 
merly priced at $11 
SOOW snes etter ss OOS 


Four speeds, 














EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


F-R_ Spotlight. 200 W. high intensity lamp, 

Fresnel foc using lens.... penile ae ee 8.96 
Kodak safelight lamp, all series, "5x7 3.20 
General Electric Interval Timer............ 4.00 
Timeolite; elec, automatic timer for ‘enlarging 10.00 
Haynes M.C.M. Enl arging meter 3.88 
Albert Easels, up to 11x14”, all metal 7.80 


Royal DeLuxe tripods, 60” folds to 
3U44x4% Graphic i ; 14.20 


extension, 
26”. Hold 


Albert 5”x7” printer, rubber platen, all metal... 12.00 
lee Foot Switch, silver alloy contacts, wetproof, 
practically indestructible ...cccccecscccoce 2.80 


YOU PAY ONLY '/4 ON DELIVERY 
—balance in equal monthly installments 
List the items you want and attach to the COU- 
PON. Then pay only 1 of the total amount ON 
DELIVERY of your order, and the balance in 3 
equal monthly payments. ABSOLUTELY NO 
CHARGE ADDED FOR CREDIT—you deal di- 


rectly with us—we trust you! 
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treatment of detail: 

(5) There must be no conflict between 
detail and mass. 

How shall we curb this tendency of the 
unnecessary literal to assert itself? In 
general, we can note five ways in which 
detail can be controlled. 

Choice and arrangement of subject 
matter is most important. Everyone who 
uses a camera can select the things that 
go into the picture. Ordinary care and 
common sense will go far toward keep- 
ing the subject from being swamped by 
distracting detail. 

Choice of camera has a bearing on ren- 
dition of detail. Large-sized cameras are 
prone to insist on literal textures 
throughout the pictures they take. Also, 
a large negative printed by contact is far 
more difficult to control than a smaller 
one which is projected. 

Lighting is important for emphasizing 
detail or keeping it subordinate to mass, 
Wrongly directed, light draws atten- 
tion to remote and irrelevant matter. A 
poorly-chosen lighting angle may bring 
out a distracting texture. It may high- 
light some inconsequential object that 
happens to be within the picture area 
merely by accident, and make it the most 
prominent thing in the photograph. In 
Fig. 2, for instance, the lighting causes 
the texture of the model’s coat sleeve to 
assume far too much prominence and 
highlights the unimportant objects in 
front of her. 

Projection control during printing of- 
fers opportunity for selective subordina- 
tion of detail. It is not difficult to darken 
unwanted highlights in portions of the 
picture that should be subdued, or 
lighten contrasty shadows that attract too 
much attention. 

Certain processes can be used to advan- 
tage. Bromoil transfer, for example, of- 
fers wide control of the rendering of de- 
tail. 

Some of these methods for controlling 
detail are shown in the illustrations at 
the beginning of this article. In Fig. 2 
we find a fault that is common in ama- 
teur photography. It contains a wealth 
of irrelevant and merely incidental de- 
tail. The pottery and the candlestick, so 
far as the picture is concerned, are simply 
unrelated, superficial junk that doesn’t 
deserve the attention it gets. The casual 
lighting brings out more texture on the 
coat sleeve than anywhere else. Blur- 
ring the background has not proved to be 
a successful means of subordinating the 
gas station outside the window. 

The model has been moved outdoors, 
away from this distracting huddle of de- 
tail, and photographed against the open 
sky for Fig. 1. Here is freedom from 
purely incidental detail. The things you 
see in the picture seem to belong there. 
There is little hint of texture except near 
the face, where the light falls most 
strongly. 

Fig. 1 gives the subject a proper place 
in the picture. Detail has been elimi- 
nated and subdued to a point where it no 
longer clamors for the attention that 
should be directed toward the subject. 

A different sort of trouble is shown in 
Fig. 4. Instead of the merely incidental 


confusion that characterizes Fig. 2, we 
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find deliberately superimposed irrelevant 
detail. The dress is too fussy—it claims 
far too much of our attention as we look 
at the picture. The background is en- 
tirely too prominent. 

In a lesser degree, this difficulty is 
likely to crop up whenever costume is 
featured in a photograph. There is ag- 
gressive detail all over the place. No sort 
of subsequent control would serve to sub- 
due it adequately. The only answer is 
to change the costume and substitute a 
more suitable background. 

An improvement is shown in Fig. 3, in 
which the decorative detail has been re- 
duced to two little bows and a ruffle at 
the neck. They are in character with the 
subject and are enough. Notice also the 
hint of soft texture in the hair. 

When you get set to take a picture, 
analyze the scene before your lens. Re- 
member that the camera cannot select 
the important features of what it sees. 
It shows all things with equal clarity. 
Doubtless you will find many things that 
conflict with your subject. Don’t let them 
dominate the photograph. Keep them 
subdued by means of lighting or by pur- 
posely putting them out of focus. 

Some irrelevant objects probably can 
be removed from the setting. Others can 
be avoided by careful choice of camera 
angle. If the background is distracting, 
perhaps a low camera angle will enable 
you to photograph your subject against a 
plain sky. 

There will be some detail that must be 
kept because it is essential to the picture, 
but it can be subdued. Choose lighting 
that emphasizes your subject and does not 
highlight non-essentials. Use every 
means in your control to bring out the 
subject and subordinate everything else 
within the picture area. 

Perhaps you will not be able to do a 
complete job at the time you make the 
exposure. Little things may escape you 
as you set up the camera, no matter how 

hard you try to watch for them. Then 
keep working on those distracting details 

when you make your print. Darken un- 
wanted highlights by burning them in 
under the enlarger. Lighten black shad- 
ows by dodging. If this doesn’t provide 
enough control, make use of some process 
such as bromoil transfer to achieve the 
same end. 

Keep detail and texture subdued, ex- 
cept where you want them, all through 
the process of making your picture. Do 
this, and you will show the forest—un- 
obscured by the trees.—® 


Cuts Down Reflections 
l ERE’S another method of subduing 

the objectionable reflections which 
are apt to be encountered in photograph- 
ing metal, jewelry, and other bright ob- 
jects. Simply spray the article which is 
to be photographed with ordinary con- 
densed milk (just as it comes from the 
can, without being diluted). An air- 
brush or spray gun can be used for this 
purpose. The milk is absolutely harm- 
less, and washes off easily with water. I 
have used this method for 20 years in 
photographing glassware, jewelry, etc., 
with splendid results—Max Adams, Sr., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NO CHARGE for LIBERAL CREDIT 


The special selection of USED cameras and photo- 
graphic equipment at Rabsons gives you an oppor- 
tunity to save as much as 50% when compared to 
the list prices of new goods. And remember, ev- 
ery purchase of used cameras and equipment is pro- 
tected by the same guarantee that Rabsons issues 
on new products! In addition, you can take your 
pick of the items listed below and make your pur- 
chase on convenient easy terms! 


LEICA CAMERAS 








Model IITa, f 2.0 lemS...-eeeceeeereeevevees $120.00 
Model IIIb, £2 lenS..cscccsccsccseseseseses 145.00 
35mm negative viewer and marker.......+++++« 7.28 
Wromt 1OMBOS .ccccccccccccccccecccscescesce 3.75 
Rapid Winder, Chrome.......-.++eeeeeseeeee 13.50 
Omag tricolor set for separation work. ° 7.50 
Angle finders for A, C, G. ..-++-++. 5.00 
Same for D, F, A S TEED. cc cc esceces 7.00 
Elmar 3.5 cm, £3.5....ccccccccsseseseseees 46.00 
Thambar, f 2. 2° Somm ecocccccceseccececcocs 72.50 
Sonnar, 180mm, f 2.8.......-seeeseeeeecees 250.00 
Blotar, 4 C/M. ccc ccc sccccrcccseccescccsece 50.00 
Tessar (W.A.), £B.BoM. cc cccrccccvevcscrvcecce 48.00 
Single exposure back and 3 hemes holders for Mod- 
el I a eae tanec RON inci: i AIO Ow Ein Se ES igh a 9.50 
ux (Reflex focusing device for close work). 77.50 
Bernotar, 42MM .....ceseeceseceeesseseses 10.50 
ee TERETE ERE ETE 14.50 
Albada sports finder.......-ccsecccssecvoess 4.25 
Contameters for Super B...-.eseereeeereeree 42.50 
35mm CAMERAS 
Robot, Tessar f 2.8, CaS€..... seers erceecesss 69.50 
Tenax, Sonnar, f 2, CASC......++ seer ereereees 135.00 
Weltir’. Xenon f 2....- ce eeecerecrserscvece 90.00 
Kodak ‘*35,”? £3.5, CaB@.... eee eeceeccecere 26.00 
Univex ae $B.Becccccccccveccescccvcece 13.75 
5 6.00 
5.00 
Kodak Bantam, f 4.5... ceeseeeesesscesce 17.50 
VEST POCKET & 12 V. P. 

Zeiss Nettar, f 4.5, 16 pictures. .......eeee4- 22.50 
Kodak Vollienda, f 3.5, Compur shutter......... 18.00 
24 x 3% 

Zeiss Ideal A, Tessar £4.5......cccccccccvsecs 57.50 
Zeiss Ideal A, Tessar 4.5 006 600660 06.00% 39.50 
93 x “12 
Voigtlander Avus, Skopar f 4.5 with........ 55.00 

Kalart R.F., access. Voigtlander, Skopar f 4.5 
GORORRIENOES. oc oo 66 60 8 0.6 0.0 6.04 U1SEO O80 08 6.08 27.50 
Zeiss Ideal B, “Tessar {4.5 Kalart R.F. access... 67.00 
Kawee, Tessar £ 4.5... .cccccsceseseoscoseves 32.00 
All Sizes 
Primarflex, Tessar f 3.5, 10.5 c/m, 6x6 c/m... 99.50 
Mentor, Tessar f 3.5, case, 2U4x3l%........4. 45.00 
Grafiex, Ser. B; R.B., Kodak f 4.5 Anas., 34x44 45.00 
Auto-Grafiex, box only, 4K5.......-.cccccccece 55.00 
Korelle, Mod, I, Tessar f 2.8......-+eececeeeee 86.50 
Exacta, V.P., Zeiss Biotar f 2....--++eeeceees 130.00 
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fessar f 4.5, R.F., 214x3V%4 TERETTELILUCT Ter $ 95.00 
Voigtlander Skopar f 3.5 Rangefinder, 214x3\%4.. 









Tessar f 3.5, 13.5 cm., Flashgun, 5 extra hold- 

GEG, GOOD ce ccscccccccercecesecesecceres 125.00 
Tessar f 4.5, 13.5 cm., RB. ccccccccccscccce 75.00 
Tessar £ 4.5, Flashgun.....cccesscsccssesves 65.00 

ROLL FILM CAMERAS 
Zeiss Icarette, Tessar f 4.5 (116)......-seeee08 19.75 
Zeiss Icarette, L Tessar f 4.5 (120)......-6556. 57.50 
Zeiss Nixie, Tessar f 4.5 (118)......ceeceeees 37.50 
SEEGEMEMD, CAD ccccreccecccsccevccevsevceseese 77.50 
MoS. B. £B.5...ccccccccccccecccscscescece 19.50 
Mod. 191, 23.5 T. BM. cecocccccseces ee 35.00 
Mod, 75, 1”, f 1.8 Cooke, 52.50 
See. Gy BD BOE, FB ee 0 e020 0 oe 880 37.50 
Simplex Pockette, Mag. f 3.5 16.50 
Zeiss Kinamo, Tessar £ 2.7...cccccccccccsesee 17.50 
’ 
CINE LENSES 
Wollensak 334” f .. Broccccevccscecccocoeocece 29.50 
Wollensak 2” £1.5..... 32.50 
Zeiss Telestessar a” f 6.3 22.50 
Kodak 3” f 4.5 for Mod, 22.50 
Kodak 112” f 4.5 for Mod. ee 29.50 
ye 2 See are re ee 75.00 
Meyer Telephoto for Pockette, 3” f4.5........ 29.50 
Wide Angle 15mm f 2.7 for C. K. Spec. ....... 27.50 


CINE ACCESSORIES 


Motor & base for C. K.  Bhactal, A.Cc@pD. Cc... 3 
Kodak 16mm enlarger L, 


YOU PAY ONLY '4 ON DELIVERY 


=—balance in equal monthly instaliments 


List the items you want and attach to the COU- 
PON. Then pay only 4 of the total amount ON 
DELIVERY of your order, and the balance in 3 
equal monthly payments. ABSOLUTELY NO 
CHARGE ADDED FOR CREDIT—you deal di- 
rectly with us—we trust you! 


TRADE-INS ACCEPTED 


Lebeons 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


RABSONS, Dept. 164, 
111 West 52 Street 

New York City 

Send the (insert number of)............... 


items on attached list, totaling $ oe 
I will pay ™% on Getivery (or enclosed) ant 









will pay balance in 3 equal monthly installments, 
paying my first installment 30 days after delivery. 
NAME .ccccccccccccssasdescsesceccescessess 
ADDRESS ...cccccccsvess Ce cerrececcecsressseee f 
Eee ones ccussce chins ses cece STATE. 


ee 
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Guaranteed Used Bargains 


12%” Wollensak Triple Convertible, 


TE MOE occcauecererebmenewee $ 55.00 
10” Bausch & Lomb Tessar IC F.4.5, 

ST, ONE ocd o ccc vdscaeseswens 74.50 
12” Steinheil Unofocal F.4.5, Univ. 

DEON,  vccrns coasGarecornoesignest 79.50 
12” Goerz Dagor F.6.8, Acme shutter.. 124.50 
8%” Kodak Anast. F.4.5, barrel....... 34.50 
9%” Meyer Wide Angle F.9, Compur 

Oe san AS REY No RY NE 55.00 
8% Zeiss Tessar, F.4.5, barrel........ 57.50 
214x314 Speed Graphic, Zeiss Tessar 

0 Geese ee 79.50 


6%x9 Devin One Shot Color Camera, 


Dogmar A ES ee ME SE” 269.50 
Zeiss paper Ikonta A Special, Tessar 

fk AE oe ere eee 79.50 
Zeiss Super Cc Special '2Y, x31 4 Tessar 

LE deca iidaecievaxceuecnwek ene eel 94.50 
Argus C 3, epld. rang sefinder, F.3.5..... 17.50 
24%,x3% (and half 2%x3%) Super Pon- 

—e O'S TS ) rr 54.50 
Kodak 35, cpld. rangefinder F.3.5 

ee Seer err aie erareatie saan ae 34.50 
Robot I, Zeiss Tessar F 2 8, case...... 58.50 
Rolleicord Il, F.3.5 lens.............. 59.50 
Super Ikonta B, latest, Zeiss Tessar 

OS Sere re en er rr 105.00 
35mm, Kine Exakta, Zeiss Tessar F.2 8, 

OER ENGR E LE A ee Oe 119.50 
Contax III, Sonnar F 1. i ine areca wee 174.50 
Comtas Tis, SOMNOE TF ibvs vvtia ccc ccecws 162.50 
Leica G, Summar F 2. “ase 115.00 
14%x6 Exakta B, Pe kom dBaag Tessar F.2 8, 

NE ala! sales tc cceriin its abie-wecew’ 119.50 
Leica IB, Xe non F.1 i pepenet 195.00 


Automatic Rolleiflex, Tessar F.3.5, case 119.50 


Robot II, Zeiss Tessar F.2.8........ 105.00 
2144x2% Ikoflex I, Novar F.3.5, compur, 

latest PE EEE eee ee ae 
2144x2\% National Graflex, Ser. I, B&L 

AS RE ee ee rer 49.50 
35mm, Contaflex, Sonnar F.2, ev. case. 149.50 
24%4,.x2% Super Sport Dolly, Tessar 

fo rere ree 49.50 
4x5 Anniversary Speed Graphic, Ka- 

lart Rangefinder 6” Heliar W.4.5 105.00 


SPECIAL SALE 
Sunray New Mastercraft A-En- 
larger, 2%x3%. Double con- 
denser, removable diffusion. 
Without lens ........ $19.75 


With 3% Wollensak 
AED kk 6 eee ee wae 29.50 

35mm. Lents Valoy occ 6.0-0% ; .$ 29.50 
Simmon Omega A, floor model, ne w “2” 

k 4 » lens .. err 7 43.50 
Simmon Super Omega BR, no lens, floor 

aoa paca we . 59.50 
24%4x3% Graflex ‘Anniversary enlarger, 

equal to new, no lens... cig 69.50 
l6mm. Cine Ki dak Model K, F.1.9 

lens, exe. . ‘ 49.50 
8mm. Cine Kodak Model 25, F.2.7, 

equal to new. eee ere 29.50 
8mm. Bell & Howell 134E lo 

F.2.5 B&H in focusing mount. .. 67.50 
Smm. Bell & Howell Aristocrat F.2.5.. 82.50 
l6mm, Victor 3, with Wollensak F.2.7, 

SOM gc aces ‘ ae 
l6mm. Victor 3, Dallmeyer F.2.9, like 

NS eee ee ee eee 62.50 
I6mm. Cine Kodak E, F.3.5... cove aren 
l6émm. Zeiss Movikon, Sonnar F.1.4... 284.50 
l6mm,. Keystone Model B, F.3.5 lens 12.50 
l6émm. Cine Kodak Magaz zine F.1.9 . 79.50 
Smm. Revere Turret, i 2 .-. 44.50 
8mm. Revere Projector, 500 watt... 47.50 
8mm. Ampro A8 projector.. .. 69.50 
lémm. Kodascope G, 750 Watt. F 1 6.. 89.50 


All used bargain offerings are sold 
under our 10-day money back guar- 


antee. Many other bargains in new 
and used_ photographic 
equipment of every de- 
scription. 

EASY TERMS ARRANGED 
Trade In Your Present 
Equipment 
Write he oan List 
NO 


HABER & FINK’. 


BA 7-1230 














16 WARREN ST.,NEW YORK 
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unknowns go through in hit-or-miss fash- 
ion. Here again, the supposition is in- 
correct in the majority of instances. If 
you know what you want, and are pre- 
pared to pay for it, you can take your 
films to almost any of the deluxe finish- 
ers and get the same treatment accorded 
one of the “big names.” 

Let’s get down to cases. Leo Pavelle, 
whose laboratories are in New York City, 
is probably the best-known photofinisher 
in the United States. He’s a first-rate 
cameraman himself, being an Associate 
of the Royal Photographic Society, and 
a member of the Circle of Confusion, the 
Oval Table Society, and the Professional 
Photographers of America. 

He became interested in photography 
while studying mechanical engineering, 
and was a pioneer in the use of the 35 
mm camera. In those days it was im- 


-possible to obtain satisfactory 35 mm 


processing commercially, so Pavelle de- 
vised his own technique. Friends and 
acquaintances who had miniature cam- 
eras urged him to start his own service, 
which he did in 1932. Today his list of 
customers includes many very important 
names in the camera world. 

Globe-trotters and explorers comprise 
an important part of the Pavelle Labora- 
tories’ clientele. For example, there’s 
Truman Bailey, who travels to out-of- 
the-way places gathering source mate- 
rial for fashions and designs to be used 
by American manufacturers of dresses, 
fabrics, and jewelry. Bailey is thor- 
oughly familiar with all phases of pho- 
tographic technique, and has earned his 
living as a fashion photographer. While 
he brings back samples and other source 
material from his voyages, he depends 
mainly on photography to record the 
ideas he picks up in other lands. Pres- 
sure of time has led him to depend on the 
aid of the finisher for processing the 
thousands of films he brings back to the 
States with him. This is a real tribute, 
in view of the importance of photography 
in Bailey’s work. 

Then there’s Fenno Jacobs, whose pho- 
tographs have appeared in Fortune and 
in many other publications. He travels 
extensively. Like Bailey, he is an ac- 
complished technician, but to conserve 
time he relies on the Pavelle Laboratories 
for his processing. 

Bob Leavitt, who does advertising and 
editorial photography, has his own dark- 
room and keenly enjoys doing his own 
work. Exacting as he is, he turns to 
Pavelle when confronted with a rush or- 
der. “Sometimes a job gets out of hand,” 
he said in telling of his use of Pavelle’s 
services. “For instance, an order for 
twenty 8x10s suddenly was jumped up 
to 250 assorted 11x 14 and 16 x 20 prints, 
to be delivered within a three-day dead- 
line. I had to dump most of it on Pavelle 
—but I made that deadline.” 

By now you're probably thinking, “But 
these men are all personal frends of Pa- 
velle’s.” So they are. But the labora- 
tory has dozens of other customers whom 


nobody in the organization ever has met, 
and whose names aren’t even known be- 
cause their work comes in through cam- 
era stores and other Pavelle outlets, 
Here’s an illustration: 

One day I happened to be in a New 
York camera store when a young man 
was handed his envelope of finished pic- 
tures. As he took them out, I saw that 
the subjects were all ballet dancers. I 
edged closer, and began to murmur my 
admiration of the work. The owner of 
the store then introduced me to the 
young man, who was called simply “Con- 
stantine.” 

Constantine turned out to be a former 
ballet dancer himself, who had taken up 
other work and become interested in 
photography as a hobby. The people at 
this camera store had encouraged him 
and taught him many of the principles of 
using a camera, and he was beginning to 
sell his excellent dance pictures to news- 
papers and dance magazines. He had 
been shown how to analyze his negatives 
and benefit from his mistakes. Using a 
Speed Graphic and a Mendelsohn gun, 
he relies on Pavelle finishing. His prac- 
tice is to write simple finishing instruc- 
tions for each job, such as “Soften this 
up,” or “Dodge background as marked 
on contact print.” Nobody at Pavelle’s 
knows Constantine. He simply takes 
good pictures and has Pavelle print them 
for him, just as anyone else might do. 

But the Pavelle staff does become ac- 
quainted with some of the firm’s cus- 
tomers. Their names are kept secret, but 
occasionally one may worm a patron’s 
“case history” ‘om a staff member. Here 
are a few: 

One of the foremost pictorial photog- 
raphers in the country, who regularly 
exhibits at salons, uses Pavelle service 
for development and contact printing of 
his negatives. II] health has restricted 
his activity. Of course, he still makes 
his own exhibition prints. 

Without office or laboratory, one client 
makes a business of photographing col- 
lege activities. Negatives are kept in the 
Pavelle files, students ordering and re- 
ordering from them. 

A famous (and very busy) ski instruc- 
tor has sold many prints made at Pa- 
velle’s; his negatives are kept there and 
prospective customers often go to look 
at them in order to place orders. 

A dentist who is preparing a book on 
orthodontia photographs his subjects and 
turns the negatives over to Pavelle’s. The 
laboratory selects the prints from which 
illustrations are to be made, and has 
helped him with lighting problems and 
in choosing the proper film for his work. 

Several physicians on a hospital staff 
send Pavelle their films for processing. 
Their pictures are used to illustrate med- 
ical writings. In one case, the firm was 


of considerable help in suggesting how 
surface skin conditions could be photo- 
graphed best for showing skin detail. 
The editor of a department store publi- 
cation photographs displays to be used 
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as illustrations. He has no time to do 
the processing, so Pavelle does it. 

A convalescent on an Arizona ranch 
has built up a profitable small business 
through photographing other guests. Pa- 
velle does all his developing and printing, 
as well as the making of enlargements, 
mounted and matted like salon prints. 

One customer specializes in photo- 
graphing weddings. At first Pavelle did 
all his enlarging, but he has now pro- 
gressed to the point where he can do a 
large part of it himself. 

A wealthy business man has been 
keeping photographic records of his chil- 
dren ever since they were born. Every 
year he sends Pavelle negatives. Uni- 
form enlargements are made from these, 
then mounted back to back, and bound 
in a permanent “year-book.” 

A college professor spent a year mak- 
ing a round-the-world trip. He sent Pa- 
velle his films from each country. The 
laboratory processed each roll of film, 
numbered it (and each strip of prints) 
consecutively, and mailed the prints to 
the professor with criticisms and sugges- 
tions for improvement. He now has a 
complete photographic record of his year 
of travel. 

Space does not permit mention of all 
the firms doing high-grade, finegrain 
photofinishing. Scattered about the coun- 
try, there are many small ones, some do- 
ing remarkably good work. Most of 
them cater to professionals and discrimi- 
nating amateurs. As time goes on, there 
will probably be a greater number of 
such services, and they should all do a 
growing business as the public becomes 
educated and more exacting in its pho- 
tofinishing standards. 

The vogue of the miniature camera did 
much to bring about a demand for better 
commercial finishing. D. Horn’s Labora- 
tory, in New York, rose to prominence 
because of its reputation for good fine- 
grain work. Among its customers were 
members of the Byrd Polar expeditions. 

Harry Webb, a retired actor, has built 
himself an interesting business as a spe- 
cialist in getting rid of double exposures, 
stripping in backgrounds behind silhou- 
etted figures, taking out unwanted fig- 
ures, and making montages—many of 
them seemingly impossible assignments. 

Leco Photo Service, headed by Leo 
Cohen, takes care of processing for many 
professionals, including Herbert Gehr, 
who does much work for Life. Cohen 
came to the United States from Ger- 
many about four years ago. He had held 
an executive position in his homeland, 
but circumstances forced him to try to 
earn his living here at photography, his 
former avocation. He set up a darkroom 
in his kitchen and began to do finishing 
jobs for friends—and friends of friends. 
Herbert Gehr was his first client, and is 
still one of his best ones. 

So much for the deluxe finishers and 
their clientele. Now, a word to those 
who feel that an inferiority complex 
might be set up by letting someone else 
do their darkroom work for them. 

Take the case of the press photogra- 
pher. He can’t count on doing much of 
his own laboratory work. Life on the 
staff of a busy newspaper, photo news 
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STANDARD TRIPOD 
MODEL 


Strong construction of light-weight 
metal tubing. Easily and quickly set 
up. Can be folded in compact units 
when not in use. Quickly adjustable 
(solid view shows screen's greatest 
elevation phantom illustration 
shows screen's lowest elevation). Made 
in five fabrics, attractively finished in 
dark "crackle" and equipped with 
non-scratch rubber feet. Sizes 30” x 
40” to 52” x 72". 





Many other Raven models in 
Halftone, Witelite, Beaded, White 
Opaque and Polaroid Silver and 
Silvertone in a variety of sizes fit 
your every need. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING—New Raven 
Catalogue complete with detailed in- 
formation and new reduced prices. 
Write today to Dept. PP 4. 











FOR PRINTS 


UTTUMLED AND NEGATIVES 


Safe, easy, modern protection for all prints, negatives, 
and reels. No scratched, curled or dusty films. Easy 
to file and find. 


NEGATIVE FILE 


pactmente and a 48-page 
ndex booklet enabling 
you to list up to 720 flat 
negatives. 2 sizes: for | 


















*. Choice of blue, 

green, red or black bind- 

ing. 

At stores or sent 

prepaid on 10 $190 

Days Money- 

Back ‘Trial. 

Look like Write for folder describing 

books. Fit these and other Amfiles for } 
any Movie Reels, Miniature 

bookcase Negatives, Prints, etc. x 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 
Quality Products Since 1868 
1667 Duane Bivd. Kankakee, Hil. 





FOR REAL THEATRE QUALITY AND FINER 
HOME MOVIE PROJECTION YOU MUST CHOOSE 


RAVEN SCREENS 


For the best results in home movie projection insist on Raven Screens. 
For now these superior motion picture screens, chosen from among all 
others by Eastman Kodak for their gorgeous Cavalcade of Color at the 
World's Fair, cost you no more than ordinary screens and mean the dif- 
ference between "just good" and "better" projection results. Be proud of 
your pictures on a Raven Screen. 










RAVEN SCREEN CORP., 314 East 35 St., New York City 








DeLUXE AUTOMATIC 
COLLAPSIBLE MODEL 


Strong, sturdy construction, the screen is at- 
tached to a special spring roller mounted in 
the case. Its upper edge attached to a suit- 
able top cross-bar supported at each end by 
self-acting collapsible legs. Easily erected 
and easily lowered into the case. Available 
in five different fabrics in six sizes, 22” x 30” 
to 54” x 72”. Complete with carrying case. 











 GUARANTEED—To read lower @ 
® lowlight and higher highlight in- 
> tensities more accurately than any @ 
@ other Meter....regardiess of price. 


ELECTRIC EXPOSURE METER 
For Stills or Movies 
Ask your dealer...or write 


PHAOSTRON CO. > 





ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 


NOTE:—If your dealer cannot supply you, this 
i coupon will entitle you to a 10-day trial offer. q 


Enclose $5.00 check or money order—if not 


completely satisfied, return meter within 10 days i 
3 for refund in full. i 
q NAME ae | 
t i 
g ADDRESS ee . 
‘ ee eae STATE ba i 
a i 
¥ ‘TTY OTe RT en BERS. Rone a cies Oweibe se owes y 
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Most items in excellent used condition 
only one of a kind .. . all items sub- 
ject to prior sale. 


Leica Angle finder, list $12.50........- $ 2.95 
Contax Angle finder, black, list $12.50.. 2.95 
Contax Albada finder, list $7.50........ 2.95 
Leitz Adjustable lens shade, list $5.40.. 2.40 
eee OF CRs otk rave csivendeewes 75 
24mm. Zeiss sunshade, list $2.00....... 75 
37mm. Zeiss sunshade, list $2.25....... 4.25 


Zeiss chain table top tripod, list $5.50.. 
Leica Vidom finder, chrome............ 24.95 
Contax adapter rings, per pair, new.... 
Extension tubes for Contax to 2”....... 
Kine Exakta adapter rings, per pair, new 5.50 


Extension tubes for Kine Exakta, to 2”. 1.50 
Leica slip on filters for Summar, 

Yellow I; Yellow III, green, blue..... 1.50 
Leitz yellow I filter for Summitar...... 2.50 
37mm. Zeiss yellow 2 filter..........0e. 1.95 


MOVIE EQUIPMENT 


3” Meyer Tele-Megor F.4, C mount....$34.50 
2” Agfa Kine Anast. F.3.5, 8mm. mount 27.50 
3” Wollensak F.3.3, C mount.......... 29.50 


3” Meyer Trioplan F.4.5 for Simplex 
GE ates fers eckaaweeaene anaes 27.50 

15mm. Kodak F.2.7 for Cine Special 
NO: Ceasar 55 eis bende eeeeeees 19.50 


3” Kodak F.4.5 for Cine Kodak Model B 19.50 














4” Wollensak F.4, C mount............ 29.50 
SALE 
Castle Film from our Rental Library. 
(While these films have been rented they 
are guaranteed to be in perfect condition 
and equal to new) Most but not all 
Castle film subjects are available ) 
16mm. Complete edition silent $ 6.00 
16mm. Sound De Luxe . 12.00 
8mm. Complete edition 3.75 
Tripod adapter for Box screen, new..... $0.57 
Seeman Titler for Cine Kodaks...... 3.98 
Victor Titler .......<eecce- peerhewseewe 4.69 
ON SOE oc cctnatereneteediawons -69 
Omag filter slide for B&H 8mm. with 
ID 5-5: Ketter dni hie ae a @ wr aieenas 4.95 





SPECIAL! 


Screw in combination sunshade and filter 
holder for Bell & Howell, Keystone and 
Revere 8mm. cameras with Type A and 
yellow filters and portrait lens 


Only $4.95 


Title Master for Bell & Howell......... $5.95 
Bell & Howell Film Splicer No. 131..... 
Keystone-Omag sunshade and filter kit 
for 1” Wollensak F.1.5, 4 filters....... 4.50 




















Write for Bargain list PP 4. 
All articles sold subject to 
10 day trial, 


HABER & FINK’. 


16 WARREN ST..NEW YORK BA7-1230 
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service, or picture magazine is likely to 
be just one rush assignment after an- 
other. The experience of the men who 
trip the camera shutters is too valuable 
to permit them to spend much of their 
time in the darkroom. 

The same thing is true of most portrait 
and commercial studios. No matter how 
much he may enjoy working around the 
laboratory, or how good at it he may be, 
the head man usually has to hire others 
for that department. He has to be free 
to handle the camera. There are excep- 
tions, naturally; but when so many head- 
liners in the business see fit to entrust 
their finishing to others, there’s no rea- 
son for you or me to feel hesitant about 
doing the same thing. 

Perhaps you feel that there’s some 
grave moral issue involved, and are one 
of those who ask, “Is it ethical to submit 
a print to a salon, if the finishing was 
done by someone else?” We’ve all heard 
the pros and cons of this matter, and 
many fine friendships have been imper- 
iled because of it. In the salon world 
generally it is taken for granted that 
prints hung are the work of the photog- 
raphers who sign them, and that they re- 
ceived no help in making them. To avoid 
possible criticism, it would seem advis- 
able not to enter a print in a recognized 
salon unless you’ve done all the work 
on it yourself. In some cases, of course, 
the rules permit some degree of devia- 
tion from this course. 

But this question of ethics is not apt 
to come up in the lives of most of us who 
do not do our own finishing. After all, 
there are somewhere between fifteen and 
twenty million people taking pictures in 
the United States nowadays, and less 
than a thousand of these get their work 
hung in recognized salons during a year. 

To tell the truth, if your prints are 
pleasing and interesting, the average 
spectator won’t care who finished them. 
Some serious amateur might question 
you on the subject, and might even make 
you feel his disapproval when you an- 
swered truthfully that you did not do the 
processing. But does this really matter? 

If your photographic inferiority com- 
plex is the result of your inability to do 
your own finishing, get rid of it. Find 
yourself a finisher who will handle your 
work as you’d handle it yourself if you 
could. The search may not be easy. 
Perhaps you'll have to patronize a serv- 
ice in another locality. Or you might 
end by inducing someone in your com- 
munity—an advanced amateur, or even 
a professional—to become a technician- 
for-pay. Once having found such an in- 
dividual or service, your photographic 
career may well become happier and 
more profitable.— 


—Never touch wet film with dry fingers 
or dry film with wet fingers; either 
is certain to cause marks which can ruin 
the negative —f 

—In photographing a sunset with color 
film, the colors can be made to ap- 
pear more intense by slight underexpo- 
sure.— 

—Sweep or wash up any solid chemical 
which is spilled on the floor. Otherwise 
its dust may be carried into the air and 
settle on film that is drying — 
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Press Flashes 
(Continued from page 62) 











to think of another business where pre- 
cision work is required and where suc- 
cess or failure is determined in hun- 
dredths of a second. 


T is with deep regret that we report 

the death of two other New York pho- 
tographers. Al Starlight, salesman for 
the Gevaert company, and Jimmy Con- 
don of the Daily News; both were recent 
heart attack victims. Starlight was 44; 
Condon was 33. Condon operated a cam- 
era for six years. Starlight was a vet- 
eran who was with Underwood and Un- 
derwood for many years. He served in 
the Signal Corps during the World War, 
and organized his own company, Foto- 
grams, after his discharge. Before going 
into the photo supply business he was 
editor of Wide World daily picture serv- 
ice. 

e . 7 


oME of the nation’s top-notch prac- 

ticing and consulting photographic 
experts brighten up the picture that Dale 
Rooks has developed for hundreds of vis- 
iting cameramen at Kent State Univer- 
sity’s fourth annual short course in news 
photography March 18 to 22. 

Heading the cast of authorities sched- 
uled is Kip Ross, A.R.P.S., former super- 
vising photographer of the Associated 
Press Service, New York, who will pre- 
side at all the sessions and gear the pro- 
gram to the practical and clinical theme 
of the course. Dick Sarno, New York 
Daily Mirror; Frank Scherschel, Milwau- 
kee Journal; George Greb, Chicago Trib- 
une Color Studios; Harry Baker, PM; 
Ralph Peters, Detroit News; Marion 
Strahl, Escanaba Daily Press; Dever 
Timmons, Coshocton, (O.); Joseph Cra- 
ven, Indianapolis Star; Will Lane, Mini- 
cam; and Jack Willem, Chicago, are pro- 
gram headliners.—} 























"| wish | had a camera without a tri- 
pod—it always gets in the way.” 
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-< New Process Employed in 
Developing Kodachrome 
| NEW method is now being used for 
A processing Kodachrome film, Dr. 
‘ Cc. E. K. Mees, vice-president in charge 
5e- of research and development for East- 
uc- man Kodak Company, disclosed recently. 
m- Dr. Mees stated that the process is 
quicker than that employed when the 
film was first brought out in 1935, gives 
ort results of better quality, and involves less 
atl risk of damage to the film because it is 
“a handled fewer times in processing. 
Kodachrome film carries three super- 
n- ; i 
- imposed sensitive layers. The top layer 
responds to blue light, the middle layer 
‘ to green, and the bottom to red. In ex- 
m- - 
., posure, three-color separations are thus 
: effected in the depth of the film coating. 
a When the film is processed, positive 
a images of dye are formed in each of the 
Be three layers. 
a The film is first developed to give a 
ng ‘ : . : : 
black negative silver image in all layers, 
“tu and is then redeveloped by the so-called 
reversal process in special developers 
which produce the positive dye images. 
The color of the image in a particular | 
c- layer is complementary to that of the 
‘ic light by which the layer was exposed; 
le that is, the image in the bottom layer e ‘ - 
S- | is processed to give a blue-green (or carry 1 ** so element, h, sync 
r- cyan) dye, that in the middle layer to a bulbf:hydronalium pay oe rp ht flas Y 
vs magenta dye, and that in the top layer that gives you 1 Spot iden- 
to a yellow dye. wire the split-secon j at distinctive Safety carefully 
4 One of the most ingenious aspects of zes to A ally, because th bash stan pone flashing 
" Kodachrome processing lies in the method And. h bulb ade iformity. — dealers. 
d by which the three different dyes are tities af ‘v - be to-bulb unt dabilit | At all 
. produced and confined to the layers to contro led a qll-round depen E 
ce: which they belong. The dyes are pro- characteristics: Ss FOR TH 
e duced by using so-called “coupler de- CHECK THESE BUL ss G 
k velopers,” in which the image is devel- DOUBLE- LOODLIGHTIN . 
- oped to black silver which is produced in FINEST IN F jy-detailed interior sno 
= association with a dye. ality portraits. —- ™ ' 
[: The earlier method required three sep- For salen sparkling! secier. ed” floodlamPe sic” 
n arate developments on three continuous | Superfloods. pean “counter baeney powerful act 
r processing machines and drying between | — verle oe of , ae 3 
+ the machines. In the new method the | vnoto ight with ee my ond She hand ,, sue 
~ film is processed continuously on a single | Two sizes Sure Reflector pines, reflector p'Klyn. wee 
tolam 7 


30c. Also 
efficient f 


" machine. First it is developed to give 1 
one, single 


a black-and-white negative. The three 
layers are so sensitized that the sensitiz- 
ing dyes are not harmed by this first de- 
velopment, and, therefore, the layers are 
still sensitive respectively to red, green, 
and blue light in later stages of the 
processing. 

After the negative development, the 
film moves through the machine to a 
point where it is exposed to red light 
through the back. This affects only the | 
back layer, which is red sensitive, and 
the film is then passed to a cyan de- 
veloper which develops color only in the 
back layer without affecting the two 
upper layers. After this stage, the film 
is exposed to blue light from above. This 
exposure affects only the top layer which 
can then be developed in a solution pro- 
ducing a yellow dye. Finally, the middle 
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FOR ACCURATE FOLUS 
tC = Scywnon Loan 
RANGE FINDER 


i American-made by Saymon- 
Brown . . . fool-proof, shock 
proof construction ... clear- 
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cut superimposed images . . . 
quick setting, quick reading 





layer is developed to a magenta dye. DEALERS rately’ from 26" to infinity 

As before, silver is produced when EO 1 — el 

these dye developers function, so this has foot for attach= $ 75 

to be removed from all three layers, leav- = with 
"+ ally guaranteed. leather 


ing a final film having only three super- 
imposed dye images. After processing, the 
film is dried and returned to the pho- 
tographer for projection.—fe 
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ACCURATELY DESCRIBES ALL KINDS OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


You'll be amazed to see how many cameras are on the 
market, as compared with just a few years ago. You'll 
be surprised to learn about the number of gadgets that 
are now being made to help the photographer obtain re- 
sults with greater ease ... results that previously re- 
quired long hours of study and manipulation to master. 
But this valuable Directory is not confined to cameras 
and gadgets . . . it extends to films, filters, flashbulbs, 
etc. (Note complete listing to the left.) 

In the case of items such as films all the characteristics 
and speed ratings are given. In the camera listing you 
will find the trade name and model, film dimensions, lens 
equipment, shutter speeds, available accessories, and other 
pertinent information. Retail prices are also quoted for 
each item together with the name and address of the 
maker or distributor. Yes, with this illustrated Directory 
you can sit in your armchair at home and “inspect” all 
of the photographic equipment that would take days in a 
camera department to see! 


AT ALL NEWSSTANDS AND CAMERA STORES APRIL 10th—25¢ 
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OW you can forget doubts and questions in 
selecting your photographic equipment. Now, 
right at your very fingertips, you can have the most 
comprehensive illustrated buying guide of cameras, 
accessories and supplies ever assembled! Yes, 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY’S new 1941 Direc- 
tory of Photographic Equipment, bigger and better 
than ever, makes it easy for you to compare similar 
products of all the different manufacturers. 


S HANDY TO USE AS THE TELEPHONE BOOK! 
Imagine what a help this illustrated Directory can 
be to you! Each type of equipment—cameras, pro- 
jectors, enlargers, etc.— is classified together. And 
what’s more, the convenient alphabetized index en- 
ables you to find, instantly, the exact item you’re 
looking for. No other book or magazine offers you 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


The 1941 Directory of 


hotographic Equipment 
BRINGS YOU ALL THE ANSWERS 


THIS INVALUABLE BUYING GUIDE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
COMES AS AN EXTRA FEATURE OF THE GIANT MAY ISSUE 
AT NO EXTRA COST! IT’S COMPLETE, RELIABLE, 


ILLUSTRATED! 


such a simple way to check up on competitive fea- 
tures or to locate necessary material for your use. 


MAKE SURE OF YOUR DIRECTORY ISSUE NOW! 


Although the print order of the Giant May Direc- 
tory issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will 
be limited, a supply of extra copies will be reserved 
for new readers who send in their subscriptions 
promptly. When this supply is exhausted no more 
copies will be available. So don’t get shut out— 
use the convenient postage paid order card attached 
or reserve your copy at any newsstand or camera 
store at once! 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL HANDY 
POSTAGE~PAID CARD TODAY! 
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The COUPLED 
RANGE FINDER 
that’s different! 

















SAYMON-BROWN 
COUPLED 


RANGE FINDER 


Couples to Lens Standard 
More Compact 


Quicker Focusing 


° 
. 

e Less Expensive 

Ey 

e Fits Most Cameras 


Unlike other range finders, the Saymon- 
Brown couples to the lens standard, rather 
than the track or bed. Only this method of 
coupling insures correctly “in-focus”’ pic- 
tures, should the camera be “‘off’’ the in- 
finity stop. Unlike other range finders, 
too, the Saymon-Brown is tiny in size, 
measuring only 314%” high ... it’s lowin 
cost, sufficiently low to make it a wise in- 
vestment even for low priced cameras 
. . . and its optical system insures quicker, 
more accurate focusing even in dim light; 
for one image is a distinct amber color and 
the other perfectly clear. And the Say- 
mon-Brown range finder can be quickly 
coupled to a long list of cameras including 


. .. all sizes of Speed Graphic ..  Lin- 
hof .. . Recommar ... Maximar... 
Ihagee . . . Jewell, etc., etc. .. . as well 


as many postcard size cameras. Remem- 
ber, too, that it’s a precision device, guar- 


anteed by Burleigh Brooks. 
PRICEG GEODIG. .cccsccwcees ee $] 3.50 
{plus $1.50 for installation} 


You can have the Saymon-Brown Range 
Finder coupled to your camera, through 
your dealer. Literature sent on request. 


126 w.42. STREET 











‘What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 








‘Camera Ball"' Planned for March 22 


Featuring a number of tableaux, to be 
staged by famous Manhattan professional 
photographers, a “Crazy Camera Ball” will 
be put on March 22 at the Park Central 
Hotel in New York City. Amateurs are 
urged to attend, to see their favorite photog- 
raphers in action, to shoot pictures to their 
hearts’ content, and to compete for door 
prizes consisting of photographic equipment. 

A floor show will be presented during the 
evening, and will include celebrities in the 


entertainment world. Among the photog- 
raphers who plan to be on hand to keep 
things going are Arthur Rothstein, Eliot 
Elisofon, George Karger, George Platt 
Lynes, and Martin Harris. For further in- 
formation regarding arrangements, get in 


touch with Sid Grossman or Eliot Elisofon 
at the Photo League, 31 E. 21st St., New 
York City. The telephone number is 


GRamercy 5-8704. 


Want to Exchange Salons? 


From time to time we hear from clubs 
which are anxious to exchange print ex- 
hibits, and this information is passed along 
for what it may be worth. PorpuLAR PHo- 
TOGRAPHY cannot assume responsibility for 
any transactions of this nature. 


The Camera Club of Harrison High 
School, Harrison, N. Y., would like to ex- 
change exhibitions of 25 prints with other 


high school groups doing similar work. This 
club’s prints are at least 8 x 10” in size, and 
are mounted on 16x 20” boards. For de- 
tails, write to Marcella M. Moore, Sec., in 
care of the club. 

Two more clubs have requested 
spondence from other clubs 
exchanging of club salons. 
clan of St. Louis, L. R. Wilkinson, Dir. of 
Publicity, 219 Newport, Webster Groves, 
Mo.; and Skyline Camera Club, Reginald 
C. Fitch, Sec.-Treas., Waynesboro, Va. 


Add These to Your List 


Although not all of the organizations 
listed herewith are strictly new in the field, 
every one of them would appreciate hearing 
from your club. Several have manifested a 
real interest in exchanging program ideas, 


_ corre- 
regarding the 
They are: Foto- 


te. 

Vailsburgh Camera Club, c/o Mrs. Marie 
Klotz, Ivy Street School Community Center, 
Newark, N. J. ‘ 

Avon Camera Club, Roy A. Johnson, Pres., 
37 Robbins St., Avon, Mass. 

Esquire Camera Club of Detroit, Law- 
rence C. Western, Pres., 2249 Fairview Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mahanoy Camera Club, Maurice Pedriani, 
Sec.-Treas., 203 East Centre St., Mahanoy 
City, Pa. 

Klmwood Camera Club, Michael Abriola, 
2538 S. 67th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Newport Camera Club, c/o Francis E. 
Shaffell, 6 Equality Park Pl., Newport, R. I. 
Armory Heights Camera Club, Ray Huot, 

I 


Pres., 165% Messer St., Providence, R. I. 
Independence Park Camera Club, R. W. 
Grismer, Pres., 3100 Berteau <Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Camera Club of Hanover, Edward Blett- 
ner, Pres., Hanover, Pa. 


Canco Salon Entries Close 


Employees in any of the American Can 
Company's plants and offices throughout.the 
country recently had an opportunity to enter 
prints in the first All-Canco Photographic 
Salon, deadline for which was March 1. All 
types of subject matter were included among 
the entries, and just about every kind of 
camera was used by the various entrants. 
The show will be hung March 24-31 in the 
Recreation Room of the New York office 
of the company. 


New York Hotel Extends 
Helping Hand to Clubs 


Realizing that many groups of camera 
fans have insufficient meeting facilities, Al- 
fred Lewis, manager of the Hotel Taft in 
New York City, has extended an offer to 
any four Gotham groups to use the hotel’s 
East Village room as a clubroom. The 
space is available rent-free, from 8 p.m. to 
midnight, on Monday evenings. 

Any clubs desiring to take advantage of 
this generous offer should get in touch with 
Albert Hauser, care of the hotel, and give 
the following information: name of club, 
length of organization, number of members 


and average age, and aim of club. It is 
emphasized that no more than four groups 
can be accommodated when the final sched- 
ule is worked out. 


We Hear... 


HAT the Oregon C. C., located in the 

Davis Building, Portland, Ore., recently 
held its 46th annual meeting. That’s a nice 
record, and hearty birthday greetings are 
tendered herewith. . , . Somewhat younger, 
but no less enthusiastic are the following 
groups of camera fans which also held an- 
nual conclaves not long ago: the Photo- 
graphic Society of Cape Cod (Hyannis, 
Mass.), the Channel City C. C. (Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.), and the Bowling Green C. C. 
(New York City), each being two years old, 
and the Cyclops C. C. (Morristown, N. J.), 
one year. ..-. 

An unusually interesting and newsy num- 
ber of “Thru the Darkroom Door,” publica- 
tion of the Cleveland Photographic Society, 
recently came to hand..,. Portland (Ore.) 
Photographic Society has been cooperating 
closely with the Portland Civic Theater in 
conducting a picture contest for local ama- 
teurs. The club is especially anxious to cor- 
respond with other similar organizations 
with reference to new ideas and an exchange 
of print exhibits. ... 

A great idea has come forth from the 
Camera Guild (Cleveland, O.), which outfit 
has sponsored a subdivision to be known as 
the Nite Owls. Finding that several mem- 
bers were unable to show up regularly at 
meetings because of having to work at night, 
the Guild is scheduling Nite Owl meetings at 
2 o’clock each Saturday afternoon. The idea 
already has proven very successful in Cleve- 
land, and we know of several other specific 
instances in which it could be used to ad- 
vantage. ... The annual dinner dance held 
by the Miniature C. C. of Philadelphia re- 
cently took place at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
in the Quaker City. What with door prizes 
and good food, this yearly affair has come 
to be one of the most successful club func- 
tions in the country. ... 

An appropriation of $300 has been set 
aside by C. C. of Richmond (Va.) for new 
equipment and studio improvements. That’s 
a sizable chunk of money, and shows what 
can be accomplished by a sincere group for 
the enjoyment and instruction of its mem- 
bers. . . Member Elwood C. Rogers, of 
Indianapolis C. C., has donated one of his 
company’s new Elwood Studio Special En- 
largers for use in the club darkroom. In 
passing, we’d like to call to your attention 
a helpful stunt the Indianapolis club has 
put into effect. In a recent issue of its quar- 
terly publication, “The I. C. C. Squint,”’ 
there appeared a complete list of members, 
together with home and business addresses 
and telephone numbers. A list of this kind 
is of inestimable value to a clubmember 
when he wishes to consult a colleague re- 
garding technical matters, club programs, or 
even the loan of a little hypo. ... 

Whatever you do, don’t forget to reserve 


vour copy of the big May issue of Pop 
PHotro. The 1941 Directory’s going to be 
more complete than ever, and you might 
find one useful around the clubroom, as a 


means of settling arguments. We’re already 
at work on the big book, and that’s one rea- 
son for signing off now—we're busy !— te 





ATTENTION, CLUBS! 


Be sure to register immediately 
with the Camera Club Editor of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Special subscription rates are of- 
fered to camera clubs. And you'll 
want to be on our club mailing list 
in order to receive news flashes 
and other material which we send 
out from time to time. 

Send name of club and address 
to the Club Editor, POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Club Publicity Idea 


OES your camera club need more 

D) publicity? Here’s a novel plan that 

being used by the North Shore Camera 

Club of Salem, Mass., to gain recognition 

its area. It places a top-notch picture 

before the public every month, with 
credit to club and photographer. 

The plan has been worked out in co- 
operation with the Lavender Printing 
Company of Salem, Mass., which uses the 
pictures to head its monthly advertising 
calendars. 

Suitable prints are selected by the 
club and submitted to the printer for use. 
They are printed at the top of desk cal- 
endars of the folding type. Below each 
picture is its title and the name of the 
photographer.. At the bottom is the 
printer’s advertising line, and on the 
back are a few paragraphs discussing 
the print and giving credit to the club. 

The calendars are distributed to club 
members every month, with their meet- 
ing notices. They also go out to the 
printer’s customers and prospects.— 


A Tilting Easel 


(Continued from page 56) 











and machined at the lumber yard. While 
t would be desirable to have an easel for 
each size paper used, the larger one can 
be pressed into service for an occasional 
small print. Simply fasten the smaller 
sheet of paper to it with Scotch tape, and 
use a paper mask for a white border. 

Fig. 1 shows five blocks of wood ce- 
mented to the under side of the easel. 
The center block is necessary to provide 
sufficient thickness for counter-sinking 
the flat-head screws as the plywood alone 
s too thin. The corner blocks are added 
solely to prevent tipping when the easel 
; used in the conventional manner with- 
vut the tilt-top head. All blocks are 14” 
thick in this case, but where it is neces- 
sary to use a heavier center block to ac- 

ymmodate a particular type of head, the 
corner blocks must be the same thick- 
ness. It will be noted that the handles 
for tilting and panning have been re- 
noved, the reason being that the easel is 

) light it will stay in any position once 
it has been set. 

In order to use the easel in a perfectly 
level position without removing it from 
the tilting base, a small two-way level— 
the kind used on cameras—can be fas- 
tened to one corner. While excessive tilt 

seldom required, it can be obtained by 
blocking up the base. And a word of 
warning here: The more the easel is 
tilted the greater the depth of field re- 
quired, so you must stop down the lens 

f the enlarger. When the easel is tilted 

eyond the limits of the depth of field, it 

impossible to get overall sharpness. 

You will find this inexpensive tilting 
asel a valuable addition to your dark- 
room equipment. Though you may be 
most interested in using it to correct 
inear distortion, don’t overlook the pic- 
orial possibilities that may be created 
from otherwise uninteresting subject 
matter when slight elongation or other 
distortion is introduced.—f™ 
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The Mark 


ee 


f Quality 


On Any Photoelectric Product 


For more than 15 years G-M Laboratories Inc. has been creating and 
manufacturing photoelectric apparatus. Never, in all this time, has 
quality been sacrificed to expediency or price. The G-M Standard 
Photoelectric Exposure Meter Model B, although it sells for a price far 
lower than was current for a dependable exposure meter before its ad- 
vent, is_a truly fine instrument, worthy of bearing the G-M mark of quality. 
_ Since the G-M Standard Photoelectric Exposure Meter Model B was 
introduced less than a year ago, thousands of Peasnergners, profes- 


sionals and amateurs, have purchased them. There can 


e but one reason 


for this immediate, widespread acceptance of the G-M Standard Ex- 
posure Meter. That is its inherent excellence. If you haven’t investigated 


LIGHT VALUES 


gat PENS 


its possibilities, do so with- 
out delay. The G-M will 
save you money in two 
ways... first, in initial 
cost . . . second, through 
less film wasted by incor- 
rect exposures. 


CHECK 
THESE FEATURES 


Sapphire jeweled movement. 
Alnico magnet. f: values 1.4 
to 32. Shutter speeds 1/1000 
to 16 seconds. Film speeds 
(Weston)* 1 to 250. Zero ad- 
juster. All these advantages 
combined with beauty and 
compactness for only 


75 


WITH 
NECK 
CORD 


Nearly all reliable photographic dealers carry the G-M Standard, 
If yours cannot supply it, write to the factory for illustrated folder 


and name of the dealer nearest you. 


* Weston film speeds used under license from Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation. 


G-M LABORATORIES [NC. 





4306 NORTH KNOX AVENUE 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





THIS CiRO ® New operating speed, new handling ease, new photographic technique, 


FOLDER FREE more critical focusing, definitely finer results .. . 


all yours with this beautiful, 


all-metal new Ciro-flex. Ciro-flex incorporates features formerly found only 
in the most expensive reflex cameras; Single Action Focusing Hood with J 
magnifier ... Sportfinder ... lifetime Rhodium mirror for full image (2 4%" x 2%") 


reflection .. . 


automatic Focusing Knob .. . 


Twin Synchronized high speed 


Wollensak lenses (83 mm. £3.5 Velostigmat taking lens corrected for color 
work; £3.2 anastigmat viewing lens) . . . famous Wollensak “Alphax” shutter 
with speeds from 1/10 to 1/200 of a second—for better photographic 


definition. 


Get the Facts on This Modern Reflex Today At Your Dealer or Write Us. 


CIRO, INCORPORATED 


100 E. Atwater St. 





Detroit, Mich. 
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Yow! MAKE - UP 


that gives you 
c a 


HOLLYWOOD 7eszz/ts 


Why do so many of your friends say, “I take 
a terrible picture?” Why are results frequently 
unsatisfactory, in spite of good cameras? The 
trouble lies with the subjects themselves. For every 
face shows camera faults and imperfections 
that special lighting and ordinary street make- 
up cannot hide. 

Now, for the first time, you can get makeup 
especially developed for a// black-and-white 
photography. With the new Hampden’s Pan- 
chromatic Makeup, regardless of the size, 
make or price of your camera, you can subdue 
bad features, highlight good points, bring out 
the whites of the eyes and give them sparkle, 
achieve beautiful, flattering, movie-quality re- 
Sults in your pictures. 

EASY TO USE 
Hampden's Panchromatic Makeup is a sim- 
plified kit that gives you, in convenient stick 
form, everything you need for flattering, phoro- 
gtaphically-correct makeup. It’s “perfect for 
the job” because it’s 
Creamy and non-greasy 
Spreads and blends perfectly 

Harmless to the skin Easy to remove 





Enables you to conceal defects and give the 
skin a beautiful smooth, satiny finish. 
Complete instructions are contained in every 
kit, including 24 drawings with specific direc- 
tions showing you how to overcome many 

common imperfections quickly and easily. 

One trial will show you that Hampden’s 
Panchromatic Makeup will save you time, 
trouble and wasted film and give you beautiful, 
natural-looking pictures, better than you ever 
dreamed possible. Get your kit today at any 
photographic store. Or order direct: Hampden 
Sales, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


POWD'R-BASE 


i 
Write for FREE 
Illustrated Booklet 


“PANCHROMATIC 
MAKE-UP 











PURCHASE YOUR EQUIPMENT 
at New York's Most Reliable 
PHOTOGRAPHIC STORE 

A very large assortment at 
VERY LOW PRICES 

Prompt Efficient Service on All Orders Large or smal! 

Write your wants to us today, 

Liberal Trade-in Allowances—Write Dept, P-4@ 


ew York Camera EXcHANGE.. 
116 FULTON ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Home Movie 





(Continued from page 55) 


Showmanship 








his printshop, and Jane’s picture of a day 
in her dog’s life. And your own films 
can help out the other fellow’s programs 
and repay the loan. 

Once the program is selected, the films 
must be arranged in their best order. 
As a rule, always begin with the weakest 
film. Build progressively to the strongest 
and best. I’ve always found it best to 
plan things so that all the black-and- 
white is run before the Kodachrome part 
of the program is shown. Whenever pos- 
sible, all the 8 mm is projected before 
any 16 mm is shown. Thus the photo- 
graphically weakest films are seen first, 
before more perfect ones come on. It’s 
an awful let-down to see a really good 
picture and then have it followed by 
one that is weak in either photography 
or interest. 

The mechanical phases of presenting 
the home show are equally important. 
They should be planned as fully as pos- 
sible beforehand, so that the audience is 
not aware that work is involved. 

Begin by having everything arranged 
as completely as possible before the au- 
dience arrives. Have the screen in place, 
and the projector (or projectors) properly 
lined up, focused and threaded. Fussing 
around setting things up and focusing on 
the first scenes and titles of the initial 
reel are things that make a show seem 
amateurish and less enjoyable. 

Whenever it is possible, it is a good 
idea to arrange things so that your au- 
dience can be seated in one room, while 
you project from an adjoining one. This 
minimizes the disturbance from projector- 
noise. 

If you are a good carpenter, you can 
make a “blimp” for your projector—a 
soundproof housing to muffle the noise. 
Such a blimp can be patterned after the 
ones used with 16 mm sound projectors. 
It should be large enough to encase the 
projector completely—reels and all. At 
the front there should be an opening, 
glazed with really good plate glass, 
through which to project. The whole 
right side of the box should form a 
hinged door, to give ample access for 
threading and making adjustments. At 
the bottom should be a generous-sized 
opening through which the ventilating 
system can draw in air for cooling the 
projector and its lamp. At the top of 
the case, on the back side, should be a 
screened air-exhaust, preferably fitted 
with a small electric fan. 

The stand supporting the projector— 
whether or not a blimp is employed—is 
a very important matter. It should be 





| high enough so that the projector’s throw 


to the screen is very nearly level. Tilting 
the projector up or down to align it with 
the screen is not only inconvenient; it 
tends to distort the picture. If possible, 
the “throw” should be a trifle above the 
heads of the audience so that people 
won't be likely to lean into the cone of 
light and cast shadows on the screen. 
Never make the mistake of using a 


bridge table for a projector stand. In the 
first place, most bridge-tables are too 
light and flimsy to be steady. Second— 
and equally important—the thin metal or 
plywood head of this type of table acts 
like a diaphragm to pick up and magnify 
the noise and vibration of the projector. 

Special, tripod-like metal projector 
stands are commercially available, as are 
adapters which can be fitted to your tri- 
pod. Personally, I prefer a good-sized ta- 
ble or—better yet—the top of a fairly 
large, console-type phonograph or radio. 
This not only provides room for the pro- 
jector, but also convenient storage space 
for the films. 

If possible, set up the projector in a 
place from which the operator can reach 
the switch controlling the room lights. If 
this cannot be done, a reading-lamp 
should be placed by the projector, so that 
between reels the operator can have 
enough light to thread his machine con- 
veniently without leaving the guests 
wholly in the dark or straining their 
eyes with the sudden glare of the room 
lights. 

The break between reels should be held 
to the absolute minimum. As a matter 
of showmanship, don’t bother rewinding 
each reel as it is projected. Instead, set 
it aside and rethread the projector as 
quickly as possible. You can rewind all 
the films later, after the show is over 
and the audience has left. 

Another vital part of home showman- 
ship is to have the projector threaded up 
perfectly at the start of each reel. Have 
the first frame of film actually in the pro- 
jection gate. Starting a picture with the 
glaring white flashes of leader is an in- 
sult to the audience—and most disturbing. 
It is really quite easy to get the first 
frame of a film into the gate when 
threading up. It only takes a few sec- 
onds more. It’s well worth it. 

The ideal method of presenting a show 
is, of course, to follow the professional’s 
method and use two projectors. It only 
takes a little practice to learn how to 
make a quick and smooth change from 
one projector to the other. If the pro- 
jectors are not fitted with separate light 
and motor switches, you can flip on the 
second machine’s power switch with one 
hand while at the same instant you cut 
the power from the first machine with the 
other hand. If the projectors are both 
properly aligned, it is possible to give a 
continuous show of any length. For that 
matter, you can even switch from film 
of one size to another and back again 
with scarcely a break if you use two pro- 
jectors. 

Of course, with 16 mm, another way 
of getting an unbroken hour’s perform- 
ance is to use a 1600-foot reel. Splice 
four 400-foot films together—minus lead- 
ers and trailers—and let the projector run. 

Projection interruptions are bound to 
be distracting. Most of them result from 
three main causes. If you forestall them 
before the show starts, you’re very likely 
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to have smooth sailing. The first of these 
is careless threading. If the film isn’t 
seated properly on the sprockets, and 
correctly aligned with the film-moving 
claws in the gate, it may run all right 
for awhile and then suddenly jam or 
jump the track—always at the most em- 
barrassing moment. Take a few extra 
seconds to make certain the projector is 
threaded perfectly. Then turn it by hand 
for a few frames to make doubly sure 
everything is all right. 

The second source of trouble is from 
bent or sprung reels. Some reels are of 
spring steel, and hold their shape well. 
Others are of lighter metals that bend 
easily. If a bent reel is on the feed spin- 
dle, every time the bent-in portion comes 
around it is likely to catch the film, hold- 
ing it back at least momentarily. Some- 
times this will tear the perforations. 
may even break the film. If the sprung 
reel is on the take-up, the film will wind 
on the real unevenly and may finally 
cascade over the floor. The remedy is to 
check all reels before the show starts, 
straightening them wherever necessary. 


The third danger lies in bad splices | 


or torn sprocket holes. It’s a good idea 
to borrow a leaf from the professional 
projectionist’s book, and inspect the film 





It | 


before each show. Run it between the | 


rewinds, with the edges of the film slid- 
ing between the thumb and forefinger of 
one hand. A bad splice or a torn per- 
foration can be felt as it passes through. 
When such bad spots are found, repair 
them immediately. Even though they 
may go through the machine all right 
this time, sooner or later they'll let go and 
stop the show. 

Make it a point to train your ear to de- 
tect any unusual note in the projector’s 
noise. For instance, if the lower loop 
pulls too tight the projector gives warn- 
ing by changing its usual note to a dis- 
tinct clacking sound. In such a case you 
can often remedy the trouble without 
stopping the show, merely by giving the 
lower loop a soft, swift downward tug 
with one finger. 


Finally, give careful thought to your | 


screen. 
picture depends on the screen and the 
way it reflects the light. What the audi- 
ence sees isn’t merely the image pro- 
jected by the machine, but rather that 
part of it reflected by the screen. While 
any white surface can be pressed into 


service as a screen, the best results will | 


come from using a really good, beaded 
projection screen. The surface of the 


screen should be clean and free from | 
wrinkles, for every blemish or discolor- | 


ation will show in the projected picture. 
Never attempt a picture too big for 
your projection lamp to illuminate satis- 
factorily. 
the image does not vary in the same pro- 
portion as the increase in screen size, but 
as the inverse square of screen-size in- 
crease. Thus a projected picture two feet 
wide will not be half as bright as one 
that is one foot wide, but only one 
quarter as bright. Using a 16 mm pro- 
jector equipped with a 250-Watt lamp, a 
picture 40 inches wide is about the largest 
possible. Yet you can run the same film 
in a projector equipped with a 1000-watt 


The brilliance of the projected | 


Remember—the brilliance of | 
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. . . will also meet your need for a 
synchronizer as dependable and ver- 
satile as your precision camera. For 
Mendelsohn Speedguns are not used 
solely by leading professional photog- 
raphers. Discriminating amateur pho- 
tographers also rely on Mendelsohn 
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Margaret Bourke-White, 
world-famous photographer, in 
a characteristic pose behind heg 
Mendelsohn Speedgun. 





ne The Speedgun that meets 
Margaret Bourke-White’s exacting needs 


Speedguns to get the picture ... under 
every possible condition. 


Visit your dealer today and see the 
latest Series D models—a triumph of 10 
years of continuous, specialized effort 
in synchronized flash photography, 


5 . m E ni D E LS 0 H ni 46 FARRAND ST. «+ BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
ee 











, . . Rover SG many auswers 


in cue book...” 


—says Jacob Deschin, well-known photographer, author, columnist, about Fotoshop’s 


HANDBOOK OF COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Thank you, Mr. Deschin. We have tried to 
make this book fundamental and complete. 
We will keep your Handbook up-to-date 
with periodic supplements. 

If you are interested in color, we suggest 
that you place your order for Fotoshop’s 






Dept. P104, 18 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Handbook of Color Photography now, from 
the limited first edition. The price is only 
$1.00, and you'll agree it’s worth more. 
For an illustrated brochure on the Hand- 
book, as well as listings on Used Color 
Cameras, and any other information on 
color photography—write Department P104, 


“‘The Nation’s Color Headquarters”’ 






IN OUR COLOR DEPARTMENT: CURTIS « NATIONAL PHOTOCOLOR « DEVIN-McGRAW « EASTMAN KODAK « AGFA « DEFENDER 
MARSHALL-ALBERT ¢ BRITELIGHT ¢ SALTZMAN ¢SUN RAY ¢ KEG-LIGHT « HARRISON ¢ VITACHROME « FLEXICHROME ¢ MALLINCKROOT 
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COMPLETE 
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LEICA IIIB, f.2 Leitz Summar, 
Registered, L. N 





LEICA G, f1.9 Prim ols Coupled, New 110.00 
LEICA G, f 2 Leits z Sum: Case, 90mm 

f4 Elmar Tele, Filters, Sun de, L.N. 172.00 
73mm [1.9 Leitz Hektor, Ce lad Leica 

Telephoto, Like Hew 74.50 
CONTAX II, f2 Zeiss Sonnar, Like New 133.00 
CONTAX III, f2 Zeiss Sonnar, Case, 8Smm 

{2 Sonnar Tele, Sunshade, Filters, L. N 255.00 
ARGUS C3, {3.5 and Flash Gun, Complete 

with Vokar 100W, 2x2 Kodachrome Pro- 

jector, Like New . 28.95 
BANTAM SPECIAL, f2 Ektar, Like New 65.00 


PERFEX 55, f3.5 Coupled Lens, Like New 24.95 
ARGUS C3, f3.5, with Flash Gun 19.95 
ROBOT I, f2.8 Tessar (in feet), Li New 55.00 
85mm f2 Sonnar (for Contafiex) Like New 125.00 
KINE EXAKTA {2.8 Xenar, Case ‘Like New 129.50 
VOIGTLANDER BESS. Coupled Range 

Finder, £3.5 Heliar, Like Non 52.50 
NAT’L GRAFLEX II, f3.5 Tessar, L. N 47.50 
ROLLEICORD, f3.5 Zeiss, E.R. Case, L. N 55.95 
KORELLE II, f2.8 Xenar, Like New 79.50 
EXAKTA B, f2.8 Tessar, Like New 69.95 
ROLLEIFLEX, f3.5 Tessar, Latest, Like New 99.50 
ARGOFLEX, f4.5 with Carry Strap, L.N 22.00 
2\%4x3% AUTOGRAFLEX JR., f4.5 K. A., Good 35.95 
34x44 R.B pate Paeh A., Like New52.00 
34x44 R. B. GRAFLEX D, f 5 EA. Like New69.95 
34x44 R B. GRAFLEX C125 Cooke, Carry- 

ing Case, Cut Film Holder, F ilm Pack 

Adapter, Roll Holder, Like New 99.95 
6x9 VOIGTLAN DER AVt S, {4.5 Skopar,Good 32.50 
3%x4\% ANV. SPEED G + + age achag Tessar, 

Kalart Range Finder, Abbe in - N 139.00 
6x9 LINHOF, {4.5 Zeiss wean ‘L ke w 129.00 
9x12 LINHOF, {4.5 Tessar, Kalart R.F., NN, 149.00 








































HARD TO GET NEW PEERLESS SPECIALS 
6x9 BEE BEE, D.E., Clamp Back, Boyonet 
Lens Mount, f6.3 Meyer Goerlitz Trioplan, 
Ring Set Compur, New $52.50 
6x9 BEE BEE, D.E Clamp Back, Boyonet 
Lens -” yunt, £3.5 Zeiss Tessar, Ring Set 
Comy N 62.95 
4x4 ROLLEI Li X, f2.8 Tessar, New 98.00 
x TEL! AR T t to for Rolle 
Camera, list $1 1.00, New pecial 89.00 
6x9 ROLL FI M ADAPTER 120 fil 5.00 
Movie ey send 
E.K. MODEL B, 16mr $35.00 
E.K. M¢ ay K iG ) € N 49.95 
MAG. CINE KODAK ane 1), LD 72.50 
B&H 70-DA f T.H.¢ 3” £3.5 Tele Lens 
Rewind and Critical Focusing, Like New 179.00 
B&H MAGAZINE Mod. 141, 16mr f 
Was $115.00, New 72.50 
B&H MAGAZINE Mod. 121 
List $70.00, New 49.50 
30” x 40” CRY AL BEADED SCREENS, 
Wall Model, New 1.95 
30” x 40” DELI Xk eo aang BEADED 
rRIPOD SCI n 5.45 
SUPER OMI N r Model),L.N.$62.50 
SUPER OM \ w tloor Mod L.N. 93.95 
LEI1T \ »Y Enlarger, L.N 29.95 
ECLIPSI 4 4 ns, L.N 16.95 


MOI i {4.5 Le I 33.50 


CAMERA 
STORES, Inc. 


New York, | | 


PEERLESS 


128 East 44th Street : 
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To Successful Pictures 


Free illustrated catalog, crammed 
with hundreds of new and used hbar- 
gains. Lists everything photographic—still and 
movie cameras, films, lenses, equipment—at tre- 
mendous savings. Liberal trade-in allowances. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or your money back. 10-day 
trial. Write for your FREE Copy—just out. Hurry! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Since 1899 


Dept. D-17, 230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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or 1200-watt lamp and successfully fill a 
screen ten or twelve feet wide. 

In home projection, guard against em- 
ploying too powerful a light for the screen 
size you are using. This not only washes 
out the picture very much as overex- 
posure does, but subjects the film to 
unnecessary heat, drying it and shorten- 
ing its life. 

The crowning touch of home showman- 
ship is supplied by presenting the film 
with an appropriate musical background. 
This can be done with ordinary phono- 
graph records, using an electric phono- 
graph or record player. Automatic pho- 
nographs aren’t too good for this, due to 
the interval between records. Best, of 
course, is a twin-turntable sound outfit 
which permits making sound lap-dis- 
solves from one record to the next. 

In scoring films, choose music that fits 
the mood and tempo of the picture. But 
never use music that is too familiar to the 
audience. If the audience finds a piece 
they subconsciously want to sing or whis- 
tle, it’s bad, for the accompaniment is 
diverting attention from the picture. 

Finally, put on the show as smoothly 
as possible. Let the pictures themselves 
tell the story without any interpolations 
or alibis on your part. Show only pic- 
tures that have been completely edited 
and titled. Keep the mechanical phases 
of the show as completely in the back- 
ground as possible. Keep the subject- 
matter interesting and varied. Keep it 
short; let the audience leave wishing 
you'd shown more, rather than less. 

Be a showman—and you'll put on a 
program your friends will enjoy!—® 


Covering the Exposure 
Window on a Box Camera 
— you use panchromatic film in 

a box camera, the familiar red 
window (through which you count ex- 
posures and center film) is not an effec- 
tive light-shield. After fogging several 
films I devised an effective covering for 
the red window on my camera. Taking 
an old inner tube, I cut from it a band 
about 34” wide, leaving a circular spot 
at one point in the circumference. This 
round spot is of sufficient size to cover 
the camera window thoroughly, and a 
piece of black felt glued to the inside 
surface of it aids further in keeping 
light out. 

When slipped over the camera this de- 
vice not only provides an efficient, non- 
slip shield, but can be moved aside easily 
to facilitate winding of the film. The 
same sort of arrangement can be used on 
folding cameras when they are not actu- 
ally open for use.—W. M. Mikkelsen, Blue 
Earth, Minn. 


Post Cards for Cash 


There is a ready market for up-to-date 
photographic post cards. Any amateur 
who has a camera taking the popular 
post-card size negative can cash in on it 
by taking pictures of local public build- 
ings and points of interest. Make up pic- 
tures on regular post-card stock and offer 
them for sale through drug stores.— 
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Tricky Transitions 
(Continued from page 54) 











Bring the end of the next length of film 
over and cement it to this scraped area. 
Some reliable kind of splicer will be help- 
ful for this job, since the sprocket holes 
and frames of the two lengths of film must 
coincide. Otherwise there will be trouble 
when the film is projected, as perfora- 
tions will tear out if the sprocket holes 
don’t line up. 

The scraped end of the first length, 
being still free, now is cemented to the 
shiny side of the second length, thus cre- 
ating a double thickness of film between 
the two cemented places. It will be seen 
that the images on the two films are 
superimposed throughout this double 
thickness, and the effect during projec- 
tion is about like that of a double expo- 
sure. This constitutes the simplest type 
of transition splice. 

However, the results will be more 
unique if the film is prepared especially 
for the double splice. There are several 
ways of doing this, the wipe being prob- 
ably the most widely used and easily 
obtained of these. To make a wipe by 
splicing, place one end of the film emul- 
sion-side up on a smooth surface. By 
consulting the table, find out what length 
of footage will be required in order to 
make the effect last the desired length of 
time. Measure this distance in from the 
end of the film, and place a ruler diag- 
onally across the film between these two 
points. 

Now take a razor blade and draw it 
along the edge of the ruler so as to make 
a diagonal scratch along the film. Remove 
all the emulsion from the film on one 
side of this scratch, either by moistening 
the film and using the scraper from your 
splicer or by scraping it dry with the 
razor blade. The length of film which is 
to be spliced onto this prepared length 
is treated similarly, except that the emul- 
sion is removed from the opposite side 
of the scratch. When double-spliced and 
projected this job gives the effect of a 
wipe: as the film moves through the 
projector, one scene gradually moves off 




















“——And when you remove that part 
it becomes a cocktail shaker.” 
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the screen as the next one moves on. 

A variation of this method is where 
the emulsion is removed from a triangu- 
lar section in the middle of one length of 
the film. A corresponding triangular 
section of picture area is left in the cen- 
ter of the other length of film, by scrap- 
ing emulsion from the sides of the frames. 
When this type of double splice is pro- 
jected, a small sliver of the next scene 
appears on the center of the screen and 
spreads out until the original scene is 
crowded to the edges. The frame thus 
becomes filled with the new scene en- 
tirely. 

Lap dissolves can be achieved by fad- 
ing the images on the ends of both pieces 
which are to be spliced. The fading can 
be done by means of special preparations 
which are made for the purpose. Or you 
can remove the emulsion with extremely 
fine sandpaper. I’ve found that a prod- 
uct known as Hatter’s Pouncing Paper is 
ideal for the purpose. This material is 
coated with an abrasive so fine that it 
cannot be felt unless you draw the sur- 
face across your teeth. Pouncing paper 
is not expensive, and can be obtained 
from most establishments where hats are 
sold or cleaned; it is a stock item with 
any hatter’s supply house. 

In making these fades by abrasion, the 
film is placed on a flat surface and the 
emulsion rubbed off. It is removed en- 
tirely at the very ends of the two lengths 
of film which are to be spliced together, 





the degree of removal being decreased 
until the end of the effect is reached at 
the proper distance from the ends. When 
the two lengths of film are double- 


spliced, and projected, the original scene | 


will fade from view gradually, and the 


| 


next scene will increase in intensity until | 


it has replaced the original subject. 

All of the foregoing effects are pro- 
duced by means of definite, simple oper- 
ations. There are no unknown factors 
involved, and your control over the proc- 
ess is absolute. You can see exactly what 
the result will be before you run it 
through the projector. 

The simpler and more obvious ways of 
creating effects by means of double pro- 
jection have been used as examples in 
this article. The number and variety of 
the transitions obtainable will depend 
upon your own ingenuity. In any event, 
a reel in which every transition from 
scene to scene or from title to scene is 
done smoothly and cleverly is surely a 
more finished product than one in which 


changes are abrupt and startling. Try | 


double projection—you’ll find the results 
gratifying and the time well spent.—f 





Storing Viscose Sponges 

O keep your viscose sponges clean, 

moist, and free from impurities, try 
toring them in a glass butter dish, of the 
kind having a tray and glass cover. 
Squeeze out all the surplus water before 
putting the sponges away, and they’ll be 
ready for instant use if kept as described. 
This method is superior to using an air- 
tight jar, in that there’s less likelihood of 
nildew and no possibility of rust or cor- 
rosion from the jar-cap—Wm. A. Barn- 
hill, Cleveland, O. 
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FOTOFOLIO . cessor to the 








Five FOTOFOLIO 
Features 


COMPACT—wmore snap- 
shots in less space. 


SPEEDY — no pasting 
—no mounting. 
STRONG—cloth hinges 
and binding. 
SYSTEMATIC — ‘‘office- 
file” efficiency. 
MODERN — smart 
streamline beauty. 


F 






Oo O 


CLOTH HINGES Z 


FOR STRENGTH 


| FOTOFOLIO streamline system holds 24 snapshots on 


ES 


a single page. Sturdy, transparent pockets in “‘Seeclear”’ 
models eliminate mounting — messy pasting. Simply 
slide prints into place. Ideal snapshot record for chil- 
dren — trips — vacations. ‘“Seeclear’” models from 
$3.50 — other FOTOFOLIO styles $1 to $10 at lead- 
ing stores and photo shops. Write for free booklet. 


E. E. MILES COMPANY Box100, SO. LANCASTER, MASS. 


fotofolio 


ener 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 








VARIGAM + COMPLETE CONTRAST CONTROL 








The illustration shows a range of eight contrasts 
in a print made in sections—all on one sheet of 


An Enlarging Paper in 
One Grade to Match 
any Negative... 


Here, in Defender Varigam, is an enlarging 
paper, which, although supplied in only one 
grade, permits the user to tain any degree 
of contrast which he wishes in his prints from 
extreme soft to extra hard. The secret of this 
amazing paper is in the “split-sensitivity” of 
the Varigam emulsion. With blue light (blue 
filter over enlarger lens), you get maximum 
contrast. With green light (yellow filter), you 
get greatest eek. B eet the color 


Varigam—all from the same negative—and devel- Of the printing light, you can secure an un- 
oped completely asa sheet in one normal develop- limited number of oe of contrast. See 


ing solution of Defender 55-D. 


Def 





it at your Defender dealer’s or write for 


complete details. 





DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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4 SUMMER TRAVEL DIRECTORY | ~ 
v Mail Coupon Below Jor Full Information | J" 
No passports for Canada, Bermuda or Nassau; No restrictions on camera equipment. peg 
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NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO ™ ay 1 alhongpes hates “lon Sok te Cal Seema oan Saseee Canal pA 











7 SE mae pA Reeraree ates ee Ene 21 $145.00 ~ also New Orleans pte oe De eeerateant 18 $125.00 §& Oppo 
i i i 33. Gulfstream Cruise. Saturday sailings 3. Tourist Class Deluxe Cruises. On 
Itineraries from Chicago : to Tampa, New Orleans, Mobile and America’s largest ships to California i you 
Min. Panama City. (8 to 12 passengers)... 16 103.50 and return stopping at Havana, the . . we ll 
f Days Rate 34. Great Lakes Cruises Four different Canal and Mexico...................-. 35 270.00 

1. Mexico Tour with escort, departure routes from Buffalo to principal Cities 64. To California by round the world ships 
every week All-inclusive. Air condi og eR ee tr oe care 10 59.50 oe rrr rae 16 185.00 B 
tioned pullman, best hotels, comprehen 35. Haiti Cruise Weekly to out of way one way 3 e 
sive sightseeing by private auto, ‘‘night 16 $267.00 ports in Haiti from Philadelphia and 1 eee 65. Siete ne mace vary in length popu 
life’’ program ‘ee Saltimore PTT TTT eT TT TT Te . rom oO days specials to Skagway to 

2. Sun Festival Tour (escorted Carts 36. Bahamas Cruise from Miami to the 35 day voyages to Bering Sea.. we 5 45.00 in o1 
bad Caverns and Grand Canyon, 3 days several Islands of the Bahamas includ- 66. Same as NO. 86....6..00200 .... 44 250.00 
in Los Angeles, San Diego, 2 days in ee Te CD vce s0cactednrsysses 12 60.00 67. South Seas via Samoa. Including Sa- ; worl 
San Francisco, returning via Colorado 37. Dutch West Indies. Weekly sailings on moa, Fijis, New Hebrides, Society & 

Rockies and Denve Departs April 6th comfortable Dutch freighter to Haiti, Islands, etc. (12 passengers).......... 100 700.00 x4 ture 

and May 4th P ; 190.09 Venezuela and Curacao.............-. 24 150.00 68. South Seas via New Guinea. Includ- . 

(Escorted Carlsbad, Grand Canyon, 38. Cuba. Weekly sailings to Havana in- ing New Guinea, Papua, Solomon pa 20th 

Riverside Palm Springs, San Diego, cluding complete sightseeing program.. 6 75.00 Islands, AMUSIIOHA, CIE. .nccose: -.» 100 700.00 x h 

Old Mexico, 4 day in Los Angeles, 39. Spanish Main Cruises. Monthly to 69. Cruise tour—Miami Beach..... aaa 81.00 5 anc 

Santa Barbara, Del Monte, Santa ruz Santo Domingo, Venezuela, Colombia, 93 175.00 70. ¢ st etioggy | to —. 7aeent, Feiane & loca’ 

and Big Trees San Francisce Jen CHI ccccesnctetctuseass adecare3-5kelace a Springs, Bar arbor, Acadia Nationa > 

vel Departs March 30th — 334.14 40. Triangle Cruises to Nassau, Miami and Park, Rangeley Lake and White Mts... 6 81.50 2 diffe 

4. (Escorted) San Francisco, les, Havanma—every two weeks............. il 120.00 71. All-Canadian tour (escorted) Montreal, : 

San Dieg soulder Dam, It wike _ 41. Jungle Cruise. Splendid cargo ships to Ottawa, Lake Louise, Great Lakes ate A Vv 

City. Leave April 6th and arch 4th 4 146.71 Cuba, Jamaica and tropical Honduras. 13 130.00 os psprapmee an, SOOT RCT a ertaiatns eats 14 250.00 ‘ 

6 Carlsbad Caverns; Juarez 42. Around Haiti. New itinerary including 72. Nova Scotia—Land of Evangeline..... 7 75.50 Mex 
El Paso, Mission Inn; H overland auto excursion through the 73. Cruise tour to Montreal, Tadoussac, io ial 
talina Island; Los Angel slack Republic ; cccsses OO Cie _, Murray Bay and Quebec........ veee 8B 99.50 ria 
c » and Grand Canyon 43. Nicaragua From New Orleans weekly 74. Sea Island, Georgia Cruise...... Shei 7 63.00 M 
Departures every other week throug) including Panama and Havana....... 12 117.50 75. Rail Tour to Muskoka Lakes Region... 7 93.00 - 
May 18 14 179.00 44. Puerto Rico. Every Thursday to San 76. Down East Maine and New Brunswick 9 105.00 Nati 

6. 5 nner = a ‘ arlist + Juan and Trujillo City in Santo Do- - renee 77. + Lg * Zarmouth and Circle - mae " 
viego and O| exice Os mingo Giecdracebekrats ae i uioew'e . tail tour of a Nova Scotia... ae -00 
Hollywood, Catalina Island, San Fran 45. Hlavana Special. Weekly sailings from 78. Prince Edward-Cape Breton Islands and 
cisco and Grand Canyor i4 185.00 Galveston with four days in Havana.. (3 180.00 .. Motor Coach Tour.. ; eer a 106.00 Line 

7. Cruise tour to Guatemala Highlands 46. Guatemala By ship to unusual coun- 79, Frontier-Saguenay Cruise tour, Es- 7s 
sailing from New Orlean 19 232.00 try, with stops at Havana and Hon- corted. : a 130.00 Uni 

8. Cruise tou New Orleans, Havana, duras — aa 135.00 80. Mackinac Island-Rail and Steamer 
Panama Canal Zone, Honduras . 20 229.00 47. Costa Rica Coffee Cruise. By fruit lin- _. errs oer cise saiettectwads Bares g 135.00 tran 

. Cruise tour—New Orleans, Guatemala ers to Cuba, Panama and beautiful 81. ‘‘Challenger’’ Rail Cruise to California 16 146.00 h 
Hionduras . ° sees 12 154.00 Costa Rica : i ..- 16 180.00 2. Valley Ranch Vacation in Wyoming... 14 200.00 othe 

90. All-expense Havana Cruise . il 151.50 48. Jamaica by liners stopping at Jamaica, 83. Jasper Park Special Train Trip....... 15 252.00 

ti. New Orleans, Panama Nicaragua ‘ Panama and South American Colom- ° e e 

19, Cruise « . 14 174.00 Ph aie ae gg my ... 14 160.00 Itineraries from San Francisco F 

. New Orlear exico Cruise Tour 201. 49. Sunshine Deluxe Cruises, ty fast mod- ’ $8 r si ee = ao ae 

13. Canadian RK Banff an Lake e ern liners to Bermuda, Curacao and 84. a ee Rater tl pho 
Louis 14 175.00 Venezuelan ports .. 12 200.00 ints Sine 7 Sent Gee oe ae : 

7 125.00 . Puerto Rico Vith optional calls t ulu Hotel Fa re ‘ Bak wait 17 198.00 nce 

14. Alaska teamer 11 15 230.00 50 + it a. ee = na z rol re they 85. Boulder Dam Air Tour............. 3 64.62 ta Ir 

1$. California All-expense ‘Tour 14 146.71 a he penile se: — 2 a Oe ee hist 

16. California-Old Mexico All-expense 20 291.21 = 54. Canal’ Cruises. Fortnightly ‘from’ ‘Gal- 87. Steamer to Panama Canai and return’ , 5 A 

(7. Chicago, oe Orlean Florida, All ; ania veston to Havana, Panama and Colom- . wee rs Nae nig Oo Fanama wanal ahd return, 16 180.00 z m 
expense Tour ...... ! ) __ ae RR ¥ a 35. eee ee ee eee a aes 5's . . x 

18. Delta Line South America Cruisé 51 497.00 52. Guiana From New Orleans to Vene- 88. es sagt bos pe Northwest— 18 80.00 4 art 

t . »? aan ’ 1e Guianas (including Bus Sez e ge sounc ae ‘ ' a : 

ee Teen eae _ ~~ Se ela and the Guianas (including Bush 89. Honolulu, round-trip by air... ... 116 hrs. 540.00 = §6ser¢ 
n e Negro Country) EES Y . 37 230.00 90. Mani! Reece pelt nig ng 5 1330.00 : 

Itineraries from New York 53. Mexico Gulf Cruises. “Weekly | from 7. ie ee eee SF lave ae Jas 

ew ork to er ruz th cludec e SUCK JB - vue p ¢ sve 

20. S. S. America cruises, April 12 and 2 ree reheee te Mal CS et tg 20509 89. Xeoemite-Del Monte Tour......... | 3 50.00 B Reg 
May 10 and 24 12 150.00 54. M -) "oy ae On ae v —T 93. Parlor Car, 525-mile, coast Mission e 

21. 8. S. Kungsholm Cruises, March 21... 10 125.00 gg he ge lg hs Trail to Los Angeles..............0.. 3 35.00 > hea 

Also Marc} 1 ( days—$145.) ras See au — a 94. Parlor Car, 825-mile, Yosemite-Coast ‘ 

April 14 (7 days—$s5.) City sesttsescecersseers 3 ::: 12 145.00 Mission Trail to Los ‘Angeles......... 4 63.00 Mo 
22. Nassau by ste 6 75.00 55. G lf to Argen ine Cruise. From New 95. Parlor Car, 825-mile, Yosemite-Coast “ 
93. Bermuda | a 13. 173.50 Orleans on new fre to Brazil, - Mission Trail to Los Angeles includes 3 hu 
24. Mexico Tou i as Ne 1—leavir _ Uruguay and the Ar 49 437.50 side trip to Mariposa Grove of Big 4 

from_ New  Yorl 17 277.50 o6. Rio Grande Cruises by Swedish Trees (900 miles in all)............0 5 68.00 4 twe 
25. Colonial Virgir Four week fre hte r to Bus nos Aires, Rio Grande 96. Yosemite Valley for Winter Sports..... 7 45.00 3 cul 

to Old Point Comfort, W amsburg or , and Y orto Allegre oe A - 60 360.00 97. Vagabond Cruise-Panama and return.. 19 140.00 

Virginia Beach 6 39.00 57. Carribean—South American Routes. 98. Mexico tour by rail..... cceeuateaeaes.s 22 309.80 C 
26. old Geor ia. Weekly from New York » « rt wae and @ = psig ee 30 286.00 «-99:, Winter California Tours (Rail)........ 14 195.69 

ar soston to Savannal nd th Ss ! .00 arribean ports 0 a Oo Gilané . s . q awall vacation cruise.....ccccceccece F 
27. The Carolinas. Twice weekly along the 58. Tourist Class Luxury Cruises. By large eR OR Ceneee aeme 1S 196.0 anc 

Gulf Stream to histor Charl n and passenger liners to Rio, Santos, Monte- Lit : io 

its garden 8 49.00 video and Buenos Aires.. -- 38 360.00 Tnrauel Own 4 . 
28. Sea Island. South to Georgia’s famou 59. Round South American Tourist Combin- cat 
on | land resort in tt Atlanti 8 65.00 ation. ag ata ep = ee Ask any railroad, airline or travel agent ' st 

. Florida Twice weekly via Char ton to across the ndes and return via Buenos 5 s 
Jacksonville with opportunity to. visit Aires and Rio.......... ssueMe ote 50 456.00 VACATION LITERATURE AVAILABLE th 
St. Augustine 8 59.00 60. Round South America from California. " os oe i mi € 

30. Miami Beach Si day at sea and Including passage of Straits of Magel- Minnesota IHlinois L Indiana oO ; sib 

‘ four days at a Beach Hotel 10 85.00 lan and Panama Canal.... . 112 ~=500.00 Wisconsin Colorado [J Wyoming [] ’ é 

1. St Lawrence River Cruise Niagara 61. West Coast Routes To Colombia, Ec- ‘ : q tec 
Falls, Toront Montreal, Quebe the uador, Peru and Chile through the Tennessee 7 . Washington “s Oregon O) A 
Saguenay River if 130.00 PRMNE. CONEE i660 ce0 ida narvaneane . 40 612.00 St. Louis Prince Edward Island () no 

“ 
. . . G 
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by James L. Cunningham 


UDGING from the number of ques- 
J tions received by this department, the 
summer travel-planning season appears 
to be well under way. To help you with 
your program this year, we’ve sketched 
another hundred vacation ideas on the 


opposite page. If any of them appeal to 
you particularly, just drop us a line and 
we'll send you full information. 

e a 4 

Below the Rio Grande—Mexico is more 
popular than ever. Certainly no country 
in our hemisphere, and few in the whole 
world, can offer a greater variety of pic- 
ture material. In Mexico, 10th, 16th, and 
20th century civilizations walk hand in 
hand. The amateur photographer “on 
location” there can record all sorts of 
different subjects on a single roll of film. 
A week of motoring in the vicinity of 
Mexico City can provide plenty of mate- 
rial for a seven-reel movie feature. 

Missouri Pacific, Southern Pacific, and 
National Railways of Mexico; Eastern 
and Pan American Airways; Cuba Mail 
Line, United States Lines; Standard and 
United Fruit steamers provide regular 
transportation to Mexico, Guatemala, and 
other countries south of the Rio Grande. 

* ~ a 

From the cool North—Canada cffers 
photographic high-spots in every Prov- 
ince. The greatest number of visitors in 
history is expected this coming season. 
Among highlights are the colorful Butch- 
art Gardens in British Columbia; the 
serene beauty of Banff, Lake Louise, and 
Jasper Park in Alberta; cosmopolitan 
Regina, capital city of Saskatchewan and 
headquarters for the colorful Northwest 
Mounties; Winnipeg, Manitoba, the very 
“hub” of Canada at the dividing line be- 
tween the industrial East and the agri- 
cultural West. 

Ontario offers the Lake-of-the-woods, 
and the Muskola and Rideau Lake re- 
gions. Quebec invites camera tourists to 
catch the magnificent panoramas of the 
St. Lawrence and Saguenay rivers and 
the Gaspe Peninsula. The picture pos- 
sibilities of New Brunswick are illustra- 
ted in very attractive travel brochures 
now available. Prince Edward Island, the 
“Garden Province,” beckons you to round 
out your trip with a visit to Charlotte- 
town. Nova Scotia, “Land of Evangeline” 
which is rich in quaint old-world atmos- 
phere, makes countless new camera 
friends every year. 

Canadian Pacific, Canadian National 
Railways, and Trans-Canada Airways 
cover the Dominion. Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, and Union Pacific serve 
western Canada. The Chicago and North 
Western and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul lines take you to the Central Prov- 
inces. New York Central, Central Ver- 
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mont, and Canadian Colonial Airways 
provide transportation to Toronto and 


| 


Montreal from our Eastern States. East- | 


ern Steamship Lines maintain regular 
sailings from New York and Boston to 
Nova Scotia throughout the season. 

If you haven’t yet checked up on the 
possibilities of Canada for your summer 
vacation picture taking, take a tip from 
the early bird and start now. Ask your 
local travel representative for details, or 
send your questions to the Travel De- 
partment. 

- * + 

Wherever you go—Take a tip from the 
professional photographer who travels a 
lot and make an exposure meter a part 
of your kit. Conditions in the vacation 
spots you visit are likely to differ greatly 
from those at home with which you are 
familiar. Exposures that make good pic- 
tures on average days in one part of the 
country may not be correct in light that 
seems similar in others. For example, 
Easterners who take pictures in parks 
of the West often come back with nega- 
tives that are greatly overexposed. They 
don’t realize that the light is much 
stronger photographically at high alti- 
tudes, as it beats down out of a clear 
sky. 
fied still more by peculiar local condi- 


This strong light often is intensi- | 





tions, such as alkali flats, large bodies of | 


water, open plains, and other setups with 
which the photograper is not familiar. 
One thing more—when you use your 
meter, believe it. Sometimes the read. 
ings seem impossible, but a_ reliable 


meter is much better able to judge the | 
light than is the cameraman in new sur- | 


roundings. 
. s * 


Get up early—If you want to get good 
scenic shots, shoot when the sun is low. 
Early morning and late afternoon are the 
best times to photograph mountains. 
These subjects are shown at their best in 
cross lighting. Pictures are bound to be 
flat if they are taken at noon, when the 


sun is directly overhead and no shadows | 


are cast. 
» « « 
Try natural color—If your aren’t al- 
ready shooting in color, plan to take some 
color film along on your vacation. Many 


of the best scenic spots owe most of their | 


beauty to their natural coloring. 
Shooting in color is almost as easy as 
using black-and-white, and the results 
are well worth the slight extra care that 
is necessary. 


In taking movies, all you | 


have to do is open up the lens to com- | 


pensate for the slower speed of the color 
film. For stills you have your choice of 
using a wider aperture or a slower shut- 


ter speed. 
e * t 


Take along a tripod—If you're inter- 
ested in making pictorial shots, a firm 
camera support will come in mighty 
handy. Once your camera is set up, you 
can study the view on your groundglass 
or in the viewfinder and take your time 
to arrange the best possible composition 
before releasing the shutter. Many fold- 
ing models now on the market will make 
but a slight addition to your luggage.—fm 
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COOK’S 


two-week, escorted 
tours to 


MEXICO 


| ©@ First class throughout. 





@ Complete sightseeing— 
trips to everywhere worth 
seeing. 

@ Visits to a real Mexican 


home and to restaurants 
and night clubs. 


@ Best hotels. 


@ Departures every Sat- 
urday. 

@ Cook's “Photographic 
Counselor” will advise on 
“What to take and How to 


take it’’—and on all phases 
of camera technique. 


Book through your local agent or 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILS 
Thos. Cook & Son 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me comgiete information 
on Cook's Escorted Tours to Mexico. 
























Name 

















Address 









City and State 
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SOLAR 


The magic transformation of little nega- 


tives into big beautiful enlargements is the 
everyday work of a Solar... the enlarger 
that does everything. It gives you every 
essential adjustment plus exclusive patented 
features for producing ‘prize winning’ en- 
largements from your most ordinary nega- 
tives. Eight models cover negative sizes 


from 35mm. to 5x7 inches. You'll get a real 
thrill in working with a Solar. 


FREE ENLARGING TREATISE 


A comprehensive 36 page volume that 
covers every branch of enlarging. Profusely 
illustrated. Written by experts in the ama- 


teurs own language. Tells you how to pro- 
duce ‘prize winning’ enlargements. Gives 
valuable tips and short cuts. Write for 
Enlarging Treatise PP441. It’s FREE. 





BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


223 W. MADISON ST. Loo. i ler. Tcle mun | = Sn 

















TODAY’S BEST VALUE 
Py in Synchronizers 


The “HIPWELL 
SYNCHROMATIC” 


an, fa 


NEW IMPROVED 





ADJUSTMENT! 

THE Syncromatic is 

designed and built for 

the amateur Fits all 

cable release Cameras. 

Features dual reflector (for close-ups—distance) ; 

micrometer adjustment; adjustment lock; plug- 

in socket 25 photoflash adapter, etc. Com- 

pletely equipped with tester light, long life bat- 

teries, instruction sheet. Shipped postpaid on 

receipt of money order for $3.95. Money orders 
made payable to— 


HIPWELL MFG. CO. 
825-835 W. North Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributed by 


ALBERT SPECIALTY CO. 
Chicago New York 
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Want to Learn Aerial Photography? 


(Continued from page 34) 





which the pictures are taken. If a pic- 
ture is taken looking straight down, the 
axis of the lens forming a 90° angle with 
the earth, it is a vertical shot. If it is 
made from any other angle it is termed 
an oblique. 

Most aerial pictures taken for surveys, 
mapping, and planning projects are ver- 
ticals. They are fitted together in mosaics 
to take in hundreds of square miles of 


| ground area. Obliques are used for spe- 


| cial purposes such as news shots, post- 





| cards, scenic views, and advertising pic- 


tures. 
Normal map making requires vertical 
pictures, taken singly or at regular in- 


tervals as the plane flies along a straight- 


line course. Single vertical shots are 
termed “pin-points,” and are made from 
great heights to take in as much ground 
as possible. Cities use this type of pic- 
ture as a low-cost survey upon which 
city planning programs are based. 
Series of pin-points overlapping in lines 
of flight in order to embrace as much 
terrain as possible are designated as 
reconnaissance “strips.” These strips are 
used for many purposes. They may be 
taken so as to overlap on all four sides, 
and fitted together cover as many square 


| miles as desired. 


The uses of photographic maps are va- 


| ried. The national government in peace 





time uses aerial maps to show progress 
in soil erosion control. The U. S. Forest 
Service is mapping and studying the trees 
in huge forests. The forest workers are 
able to determine the kind, amount, pre- 
cise location, and fire lanes of the present 
timber. Also, from these views, they lay 
plans for future plantings. Watersheds 
can be plotted and checked by mosaics 
covering them. 

River courses—old and new—flood 
areas, shoals, dykes, and reefs are easily 
noticed from air maps. The geologist can 
conveniently follow faults in the land in 
order to locate deposits far beneath them. 

In strictly commercial fields, more 
varied uses have been made of aerial 
photography. Oil companies frequently 
call for surveys of their pipe lines that 
run from the Gulf hundreds of miles 
northward to the refineries. 

One transportation company made good 
use of aerial mapping in purchasing right 
of way through a mid-western state. 
Past experience had taught the company 
that a survey crew with transits, chains, 
and stadia rods caused too much specula- 
tion. Once the rumor went abroad that 
“X & Y” were going to put a road 
through, land prices would zoom. Yet 
buying the land rights without a definite 
knowledge of directions and boundaries 
would be ridiculous. 

One of the directors suggested trying 
the new type of survey. After some per- 
suasion, he had his way. The company 
was not disappointed with. the experi- 
ment. A trial right of way was selected 
and representatives were sent to inter- 
view the farmers. Since the owners had 
not been excited by rumors they had 


not talked land prices up out of reason, 

The work of the pioneer companies and 
the government’s active use of aerial pho- 
tography have finally put enough sam- 
ples of aerial work into the proper hands 
to secure a steady demand. Aerial pho- 
tography is here to stay, and to grow 
and expand. 

At present there are forty-seven active 
concerns in this country. Some spe- 
cialize in obliques, others do only survey 
work, and a third class does either. The 
personnel needed in a combination air 
mapping and oblique company varies 
with the amount of immediate work to 
be done. An average laboratory force 
numbers about 20 workers including 16 
photographers, 2 engineers, and a lab- 
oratory chief. In addition, there are ad- 
ministrative officers. 

Often the sales force and the publicity 
department are combined. The field 
crews for the above laboratory force 
would consist of four photographers, four 
pilots, and one maintenance man. Smaller 
organizations exist with but a handful 
of men. At the other extreme, one ex- 
ceptionally large company employs over 
160 photographers. 

There are but thirty cities that have 
active aerial photographic concerns. In 
the future, with increasing demand for 
aerial photographs, new companies can 
be expected to develop in sections that 
now are untapped. In these sections a 
company can render adequate service 
over at least a hundred-mile radius. 
Should the government change its policy 
of contracting with private concerns, it 
will be forced to handle its own work in 
government laboratories. Any way you 
look at it, aerial photography will offer 
many positions to qualified photographers 
within the next few years. 

Let’s see how aerial photographs are 
taken—just what pilots, photographers, 
and laboratory men must do to turn out 
the day’s work. 

If vertical pictures are to be taken, 
the camera is mounted in the floor of the 
plane. Since few ships are designed espe- 
cially for this purpose, holes are cut 
through the bottom of the plane for the 
camera and viewfinder. Into these open- 
ings are fitted the adapting rings which 
cushion and support the camera and 
viewfinder. The ordinary viewfinder is 
a 9x9 camera fitted with a ruled ground- 
glass. The image formed on the ground- 
glass must be strictly proportional to 
that recorded on the film. 

The present trend in air mapping 
equipment is away from the old 7 x9 film 
size to the more economical 9x9 film. 
The camera may be a single-lens outfit 
or one of the multi-lens machines that 
can take as many as 10 pictures at the 
same time. 

One of the popular 9 x 9 cameras stands 
34 inches from the floor when a 10-inch 
cone is installed. Its lens is a govern- 
ment-approved aerial anastigmat with a 
speed of f4.5. To the lens front is 


mounted a_bayonet-type holder for 
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matched filters in grade A optical glass. 


|For altitudes up to 8,000 feet the K-3 


is used, but above this height a minus- 
blue filter is employed. 

The shutter fitted to the lens is a heavy 
duty Compur of the model “B” type. Se- 
lective speeds range from 1/25 to 1/200 


B sect nd. 


In order to load the camera, the side 


} facing the operator is swung up and back. 
|} Two special cartridges are used. One 
) holds the unexposed film while the other 


ABE 3 Sey a Bi mainte 


houses the take-up spool. After each is 
slipped into position, the film is threaded 
around the pressure plate, the film spac- 
ing device is engaged, and the camera is 
fully loaded. 

All aerial film is “daylight loading.” 
The film is placed in the cartridge in 
the darkroom with only a tip of the 
opaque paper leader showing. When 
using cartridges on both take-up and 
supply rolls, it is possible to open the 


| door and make an inspection of the work- 
| ing parts of the camera without wasting 


more than seven exposures of the fastest 
film. 

Commercial aerial cameras are man- 
ually wound, leveled and tripped. All 
attempts to make photographs automati- 
cally have proven unsatisfactory for map- 
ping. Nor does the cameraman desire 
to have routine operations done for him. 

With the camera mounted and loaded, 
the only remaining operation is to attach 
the suction hose to the venturi tube 
which sticks out into the slip stream of the 
flying plane. This suction device is nec- 
essary to draw the film absolutely flat in 
the focal plane. 

The photographer’s work starts the mo- 
ment the engine begins to turn over. He 
must pull the camera from its mount 
while the ship is taxiing before the take- 
off, for bits of rock and dirt, driven tail- 
ward by the whirling prop, would speed- 
ily ruin any lens or filter. With ordinary 
precautions, filters must be replaced each 
season because of the pits caused by 
blasted dirt. 

As the ship climbs to its working alti- 
tude, pilot and photographer compare the 
terrain with the flight map. On it are 
charted each of the lines the ship is to 
fly across the area to be photographed. 
By the time they have leveled off at 
18,000 feet, the first flight line usually 
is located. At this altitude the pictures 
will be made to a scale of 1:20,000 if a 
10-inch lens is used. They fly the entire 
length of the flight line, following any 
roads or streams that would serve as a 
guide. During this time the cameraman 
will be watching his viewfinder for a 
prominent bit of detail such as a church, 
school, or crossroad. As soon as he has 
chosen his “point” he will clock the 
elapsed time it requires to move between 
wo parallel lines etched on the view- 
finder. Upon coming to the end of the 
flight line, the ship banks and starts back 
on the same course. Again the camera- 
man notes his stop watch carefully as the 
point is passed. 
ider normal conditions, the time for 
the point to move between the lines on 
the viewfinder will be about 30 seconds. 
ce there is usually some wind, the 
elapsed time or “interval” frequently 


W 
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lts USERS 
have made 
it famous 





Invented by Carl Zeiss, the ZEISS Tessar 
The Lens has been proclaimed unsurpassed by leading pho- 
tographers—proclaimed not only by word but by deed, 
in the great pictures that have established photography 
as a fine art. Such an endorsement, plus Zeiss’ 95 years 
of experience in making high-grade optical instruments, 
means more than mere claims. Select a Zeiss Tessar for 


your camera, 


Sold by leading dealers. Write for Literature. 


CARL ZEISS) Carl Zeiss, Inc., Dept. P-17-4, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 South Hill St., Los Angeles 

Ace 
Hard Rubber 









No metal to corrode 
FULL No surface chipping 
RANGE OF 


Not veneered, not coated—ACE Trays are made 


SIZES of genuine HARD RUBBER all the way through. 
4 3/16” x 61," Hard rubber is well known for its resistance to 


chemical action...So you can be sure that a clean 


: : a ACE Tray will never stain your negatives or 
get prints—there’s no chance of corrosion. 

1" x 14 Moreover, this hard, smooth surface is so easy 

14” x 17” to keep clean—a quick rinse is all that’s needed to 

18” x 22” make it immaculate. 

20” x 24” Used for over 50 years by careful workers, now 


more and more photographers are switching to 
ACE for extra safety. 


At reliable photo dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY, 11 MERCER ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





ACE TRAY Si iirc esis 
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ANEW PHOTO LAB SPECIAL! 


cour REPRODUCTIONS 


COLOR 
FROM YOUR 


KODACHROMES 


NATURAL COLOR ENLARGEMENTS 


A new, more satisfac- W ENiarceo 10 
tory method of making ENLARGED TO 
eolor reproductions of 

your favorite Koda- 8x10 


(unless composition 


Each enlarged 
requires 7 x 10) 


reproduced in 


chromes, 
print is 


true color and attrac- Only 
tively mounted. Send 

one or more Koda- $ 00 
chrome slides today 

with cash or check. EACH 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR 
YOUR MONEY WILL 


BE RETURNED IM- P 


MEDIATELY. 


Save on quality 
35 mm DEVELOPING 
and 


3 FOR $5 —same or 


3 different 








negatives 













36 frame roll fine-grain processed. 
Each good negative enlarged to 
3% x 5 individual panel print. 
Quality work the modern way 
with automatic ‘‘electric eye’’ 
re perfect prints 











to in- 

4 Delivered post- 
1 in LEATHERETTE LOOSE- 
LAF ALBUM Mail your roll with 

$1 today—(MERCURY FILMS same 
rice Cartridges refilled with Super- 

pan Film, 50c—3 for $1.05 

15-18 exp. 116, 120, 127 rolls enlarged to 3%&x5 

panel prints in loose-leaf 

LEATHERETTE ALBUM... . 60¢ 

10-12 exp. rolls enlarged to 37 %xS Panel Prints in 

loose-leaf LEATHERETTE 

ALBUM... a 50c 


Any 6 or 8 exp. roll film DEVELOPED and individual 
anel prints delivered in loose-leaf 25¢ 


LEATHERETTE ALBUM > . 
Fe) PHOTO LAB, inc. 
Room 141, 3825 Georgia Avenue, N.W. 
yh WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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may be 25 seconds with the wind and 35 
seconds beating against the wind. This 
interval, from previous calculations, 
would give an overlap in line of flight 
(running overlap) of 60 per cent, which 
is standard. 

With the interval and overlap decided 
upon, the next time the plane comes 
about, the crew is ready to start work. 
A little before the designated boundary 
is reached, the pilot checks his altitude 
and spots a distant point on the horizon 
as a guide. At the same time, the cam- 
eraman levels the camera and parallels 
it to the viewfinder which is set in the 
correct relationship to the flight line. As 
he squeezes the trigger release to make 
the first exposure, the mission is officially 
under way. Back and forth the ship flys, 
the pilot keeping it on the flight lines as 
the photographer trips his shutter and 
shifts film for each exposure. 

To shoot a full roll of “big stuff” (9 x 9) 
takes around two hours if the wind is not 
serious. Fast ships are far more eco- 
nomical because they make more of the 
few photo hours than does a slow, lum- 
bering plane. Since clear photo weather 
in any locality seldom exceeds 18 days 
per year, a ship that can cover the space 
in the fastest time is the cheapest ship— 
even if fuel expenses are doubled. 

At the end of the mission or termina- 
tion of suitable weather, the air work is 
done for the day. As the ship returns to 
the field, the photographer fills in his 
flight report. In detail he notes the ship, 
camera number, weather, altitude, time, 
number of flights mapped, filter used, 
shutter speed, and average stop. Imme- 
diately on landing all exposed rolls are 
rushed to the base laboratory. 

Upon receiving the film at the labora- 
tory, the laboratory chiefs open the 15- 
pound package, marked “Value $300.00,” 
and looks at the flight report. He turns 
the film over to the film developer with 
explicit instructions as to the kind and 
time of development that will be best for 
the conditions under which it has been 
exposed. 

Since lack of contrast is the bugaboo 
of aerial film, the developers used are 
designed to increase it. 

After the film is wound onto a develop- 
ing spool and the ends locked, the whole 
unit is put into a tank of water. Here the 
film is slowly cranked back to the take- 
up spool. Then this soaked film is low- 
ered into the developer, and an electric 
cranker is engaged. The film races back 
and forth as an automatic winder pulls 
the 180 foot strip through its entire length 
before reversing. 

This processing takes an hour and a 
half. When it is finished a huge spool 
of wet, swollen negatives is delivered 
to the operator of the film dryer. He 
threads the negatives onto a drum de- 
signed so that the emulsion side is ex- 
posed to a powerful blast of air coming 
from within it. The film is fastened to 
a take-up spool which pulls it off at a 
rate slightly less than the drying speed. 

The next person to handle the film is 
the draftsman or letterman. His duty is 
to accurately locate every negative and 
stamp its serial number and county sym- 
bol in the northeast corner. 
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When the draftsman receives the roll 
of negatives, he places the film across a 
lettering table which has a large sheet of 
illuminated glass in its center. As he 
slowly cranks the negatives past the 
viewing light, he is able to check the 
terminations of flight strips with the re- 
port. When he has oriented the flights 
he is ready to begin lettering. 

One of the laboratory engineers checks 
and measures the scale as soon as the 
roll is lettered. The usual scale is 1: 20,000 
—3.12 inches on the film equals one mile 
on the ground. For a rapid, preliminary 
check, the distance between section lines 
on the negative is regarded as a mile. If 
the measurement falls between 3 and 
3.20 inches, the work is acceptable. Not 
infrequently, air pockets cause the plane 
to rise and fall enough to create .3 inch 
variation in scale. 

As the printing crew receives the roll, 
they are given instructions as to the 
paper and tone wanted. The contact 
printing machines have a battery of 9 
to 16 bulbs which are controlled ex- 
ternally by switches. Some printers have 
adjustable lamp posts that can be set 
nearer the film in order to print through 
hot spots. The rolls are held in brackets 
supplied with cranks. A careful printer 
always winds the film through to the end 
before starting work in order to note 
variations in contrast and density. 

At some early epoch in the survey busi- 
ness a fallacy was introduced which has 
since become a tradition: “any negative 
can yield a good print.” After trying 
to live up to the tradition, many excellent 
workers have given up and gone back 
to the farm. Those boys have their own 
special set of headaches. In order to get 
the even tone demanded for mosaic work, 
it is not unusual for an operator to use 
five different paper contrasts, vary the 
exposure between negatives as much as 
1,000 per cent, and use a lone center light 
on one negative and the whole battery 
on another. 

After sorting and straightening, the 
prints are given to a mosaic maker who 
staples them to a huge piece of pressed 
wall board. He staples down each suc- 
ceeding print on the first flight line to 
make a long row. Then the prints of the 
second flight line are fitted in to make a 
center row. When the laying is finished, 
he takes a ruling pen filled with white 
ink and sketches in the boundaries. 

With the stapled index map ready, the 
government inspector is called. After a 
general inspection of the board for print 
quality and lettering, he checks the ac- 
curacy of the flights. In suspicious-look- 
ing spots, he may pull up the prints and 
carefully re-lay them himself to see if 
the “crab” or tilt is within specified limits. 
Then he will call for the film and examine 
the negatives for fog, stains, and scratches. 
Since these negatives may be enlarged to 
five diameters, careless handling would 
be fatal. Should the inspector find errors 
in some of the work, he orders what is 
to be done by way of rectification. Re- 
flights and reprints are the last resort. 

If the index map is satisfactory and 
approved, the laboratory chief then gives 
orders to have the board copied, extra 
prints made from the original negatives, 
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roll and projection ratios computed. 
ss a Within an allotted time, generally ten 
t of days from the completion of flying, the 
he company must process and deliver all 
the negatives and reprints contracted for. | 
the Sometimes the work is done before the 
re- final day; usually the finished material 
shts is tumbled out at the express office just 
in time to beat the deadline. 
cks Hunting for business, sweating over 
the bids, worrying about contracts, praying 
000 for good weather, racing against time— 
nile thus the survey game runs merrily along. 
ary New complications arise constantly as 
ines standards of accuracy and quality be- 
. come higher. In order to insure accur- 
and acy and standardization, the government If you plan to get a twin-lens reflex, here’s a defi- 
Not has put into force specifications which nite “must” on your list of cameras to see. 
ane — affect every branch of the business. Take an Ikoflex I in hand... first note its 
neh There are many progressive aerial sur- fine lenses, a Novar Anastigmat f/3.5 taking lens 
yey concerns in the United States. For and a Teronar Anastigmat f/3.5 finder lens. Then 
cit, [J several years the government has’ been igi See sh Sacmsing scoeoe a ge aria 
the placing contracts with these competent Takes 12 pictures 21,°x2%/"0n120 YOu be quick to discern the extraordinary 
tact organizations. Much of this work has | op? roll film. Compact, simple brilliance of image. The entire focusing screen is, 
£9 been in connection with crop control Gerign, Teetex 1 pecemares only itself, a plano-convex collecting lens, and this 
ex- programs where precise surveys have ns thee ee only brilliance extends right out to the corners. 
ave proven their unique worth in accurately a. anenene gina Lal ddan ee 
set presenting a true picture of the land as | ,, PP sre se z ttyl Thon film after each exposure; automatic lock prevents accidental 
ich [| the farmer has planted it. In addition, | GclorAdanterimay be used without couble exposure, diaphragm settings are visible from above; 
ets these surveys have been utilized to map soars Mid brag Pe soge Ra right where you want it. 
ter previously unsurveyed territories. Re- tame « thee: 20.00 your dealer’s. Write for Literature. 
ond alizing that much of the United States | ‘ilm. Price $9.00 CARL ZEISS, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
ote has yet to be accurately surveyed, local, = aa oF 
state, and national governments are con- ‘ZEISS 728 So. a St., Los Angeles 
si- ff sidering future projects. 
has ff Until recently, the majority of pho- | IKON | 
ive |  tographers and laboratory technicians 
ing have received their training directly from 
ent the United States Army Air Corps. In- 
ick deed, it is hard to find a concern that | ~)QRN—_ONNO_————— 
— does not have a nucleus of Army trained wt g e 
get men who impart their technical knowl- TA "LD, V#h2 J ‘Le ZI SA 
rk, edge to the newcomers. This system has nt. 
use worked both ways—Army trained men inte yey 
the have entered private industry and lately % 
as men trained in private industry have — 
sht gone into the Army. Two No. 250 VIC- 
“ie There is an increasing demand for the b Sele “—— Gaon 
: services of workers who are skilled in to light this 
the fields other than actual picture taking. i hae “on 
rho Darkroom workers are in demand. Sur- ; both sides of the 
sed vey concerns are looking for salesmen camera. _ 
1c- who understand the fundamentals of 
to aerial photography and are able to pre- - 
he sent it well. A stenographer who can 
>a take dictation involving technical terms 
ed. (hyperfocal, dichroic fog, nodal point, 
ite backlash, and gamma of fog, for exam- Grove pictures are easy to make with 
ple) would be the answer to a manager’s two or more VICTOR Lighting Units. Sim- 
he prayer. ply place one unit at one side and above 
a A general stampede on the employment your subjects and the other on the opposite 
int manager’s desk is not advisable, but there side but slightly farther from the group than 
ce are plenty of opportunities for business- the first. Direct each light to the distant 
* trained workers, engineers, and persons side of the group so that the beams cross in 
ad trained in allied professions to put their front of the camera, calculate the exposure 
f photographic knowledge to work in this and lens-stop, snap the shutter and there you 
: Bes are! You'll have a fine picture, nicely ex- 
ts, expanding field.—f posed. 
ne 
es, Handy Print Embosser For detailed instruction in indoor photog- 
to N excellent print embosser can be raphy with VICTOR Lights, write for our 
Id improvised from an old furniture folder. All camera — ge can ow 
me eaten” Salta: tin aie aia dimen aa cure promptly, any V C O ighting Unit 
: for Flash or Flood-lamps. 
is ss that se _ fits up inside the 
e- urniture leg. en purchase a chisel i 
rt. handle for nye pany and fit this over James H. Smith & Sons Corp. wr 
id the tubular piece of metal. You will then 418 Colfax Street, Griffith, Indiana “Synchronizer 
es have an efficient embossing tool which eo ee 
ra has cost you next to nothing. —H. Klein, Vi CTO ~ PY, Le ZI Y, Sr ightin 7 Lg Mb fl Web f 
»S, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Hocus-Focus: Magicians Turn to Photography 


(Continued from page 21) 














which skill and practice are requisites, 
are photographed in still sequences and 
in 16 mm movies, to serve in teach- 
ing neophyte magicians. By keeping a 
weather eye peeled for new things in 
photography, Abbott has saved himself 
and his clientele many a headache, one 
of the more important developments hav- 
ing been the “camouflage lacquer” men- 
tioned previously. 

The pictures illustrating this story 
were made in the Abbott plant, to which 
a photographer seldom gains admittance. 
Mr. Abbott and several of his assistants, 
including his chief inventor, “Gen” Grant, 
posed informally for demonstration shots. 
Our own models were left outside, much 
as unauthorized persons are excluded 
from factories engaged in turning out de- 
fense materials. 

It seems to have been recorded on 
Egyptian papyrus that temple priests 
several thousands years ago used pic- 
tures to cause demons to appear and dis- 
appear. The “demons” were painted on 
concave mirrors, instead of being made 
with a camera, and with the light from 
a taper the images were reflected onto 
columns of smoke from burning incense. 
Judging from the records, the onlookers 
took this performance in a very serious 
vein. So did a well-known present day 
magician, who repeated the trick so well 
that it made him famous. In this case a 
young assistant was photographed, and a 
powerful projector containing a colored 
transparency of his image was hidden in 
the footlights. 

Another trick in which photography 
plays an important part is one in which 
a girl is made to vanish right before your 
eyes. In demonstrating this one, Abbott 
asked a young lady model to stand on the 
stage in the factory’s miniature theater. 
He held up a white sheet or curtain so 
as to conceal her, except for a netting- 
covered window through which her face 
could be seen. Then something happened. 

Abbott dropped the curtain—no doubt 
our attention had been distracted at just 
the right moment—and the young lady 
had vanished completely. Now, you can 
never be certain about anything where 
magic is concerned, but it’s reasonably 
certain that we saw the model’s face 
through the window in the curtain, for 
a time at least. Somewhere along the 
line her face was replaced by a life-like 
color photograph, giving her an oppor- 
tunity to escape. Because of the netting 
covering the window it’s impossible to say 
just when the change took place. Abbott 
is secretive, and refuses to give further 
details; but it’s fairly evident that Farm- 
er’s Reducer plays no part in this little 
stunt. 

So-called “spirit” photographs are not 
very new, and the method of making 
them should be known to most amateur 
photographers. A new angle to this “art” 
has gradually evolved among the magical 
fraternity, and the tricks that have been 
added to the routine of spiritualistic phe- 
nomena have in many cases been adopted 


j 





by fake mediums themselves. The latter 
gentry purchase about half of the seance 
equipment made by the magic manufac. 
turers, and the other half is purchased 
by magicians for the evident purpose of 
exposing the mediums. 

One such piece of apparatus consists 
of a double-hinged frame in which 4 
sheet of plain white paper is inserted 
After a wait of a few moments there 
appears on the paper a faint outline, as 
of a picture, and this very gradually 
materializes into a genuine MQ-devel- 
oped photograph which can be handled 
and examined by the spectators. There's 
certainly some trickery about this, or 
photographers would have taken up the 
method long ago and dispensed with cam- 
eras and printing equipment. Pseudo 
spirit mediums in the past have been 
known to “develop” photographs in some- 
what this same manner by using a 
bleached print and spraying it with a 
developing solution from a_ concealed 
atomizer. Abbott’s version seems to be 
quite different, however, as the picture 
you're allowed to handle is dry, free of 
chemicals, and otherwise apparently quite 
normal. 

“Gen” Grant’s original version of spirit 
photography is unique, and, in case you 
ever intend to visit a seance, it is really 
spooky. All that the purchaser of the 
Grant version requires is the loan of a 
sheet of ordinary white bond typewriter 
paper. A darkened room is imperative 
also, else the manifestation cannot take 
place. 

You sit in a semi-circle in the dark- 
ened room, wondering what is about to 
happen, when suddenly you see a faint, 
blue glow which seems to materialize 
from nowhere. It moves about in the air 
a bit, then settles down to business. 
Gradually the bluish cloud gathers itself 
together and gains in intensity. Finally 
you make out that it is forming itself 
into a face, shining and radiant. The 
lines become still clearer, until you see 
that the picture is a photograph of the 
departed spirit, floating about in the air. 
Under actual seance conditions it passes 
very easily for a “materialization” of the 
loved one. Then the image fades away 
and the room lights can be turned on 

Don’t go asking how Grant does the 
stunt just described, because he won't 
tell. But any amateur photographer can 
get just about the same result in the 
following way. 

First you make a “luminous” photo- 
graph. For this you must use an enlarge- 
ment made from a positive transparency. 
This print is treated as in the gum- 
bichromate process, using a bleaching so- 
lution which will leave the image in a 
tacky condition. Dust the image well with 
luminous powder (luminous paint pow- 
der, without the vehicle, or solvent, 
added), and you'll have a photograph 
which will glow in the dark. 

The luminous photograph is hidden 
underneath your coat previous to the 
seance, being brought out under cover of 
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——— fF the sheet of white paper after the room 
| is darkened. When you hold the white 
F paper some distance in front of the 
| luminous print, all that will be seen by 
| the audience is a blue glow. As the 
photograph is brought into actual con- 
' latter tact with the paper the lines of the por- 
seance p trait show through. Then when you re- 
nufac. | move the white paper from in front of 
chased J the photo entirely the latter appears quite 
ose of fp life-like. Return the photograph to your 
| coat before permiting the room lights to 

onsists be turned on. 


ee! 





lich a A similar effect is secured by cover- 
serted ing a sheet of luminous paper with a 
there transparency and exposing it to a bright 
ine, as fe light for a short time. In those areas 
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r of literature.. Probably you can figure out 


—— age on page a ~—s —e dim woodland shots, etc. when nor- 
‘here’s [The effect in this case is not quite so par — ots 
‘is, pe } brilliant, since the luminosity gradually W WHEN LIGHT IS POOR rin sya Ieee halle 
1 | fades away within a short time. : Os ti rhage % 
-> When a eat cuter & enna fecters | W FOR INDOOR MOVIES for slow-motion. Also takes gorgeous 
seudo you're liable to be impressed by the %e FOR COLOR MOVIES an hese mete —_ or om. 
been immense collections of photographs of Fine optical corrections. Economical, 
some- magicians, living and dead. Such collec- ¥e FOR SLOW-MOTION SHOTS too. F1.5 is available in 
ing a tions seem to be a hobby with dealers 1” and 2” focus for 
vith a in magic apparatus. Some of the pictures 16mm. Also f1.9 in %2” 
cealed are just what they seem to be—likenesses DD an ultra-fast Wollensak f1.5 focus for 8mm. At deal- 
to be & of famous people in the profession. Cine Velostigmat to your equip- ers or direct, postpaid 
oo Others, however, are part of a trick, and | ment and you’ve plenty of reserve (or C..0O. D. ). Write for 
quite git ae about the secret siaaclechouy extcusruighenarticheeaits nooner ti 
wk of an apparently ordinary glossy print WOLLENSAK 
— showing a closeup of Grant wearing a Cc. 
he pair of substantial-looking handcuffs. 
f the (Incidentally, it’s interesting to note that 
ie Grant bears a remarkable facial resem- ae le ree i eee » i 
writes blance to the late Harry Houdini, the ee ee : —— = 
rative B escape artist, for whom he invented | 
take many tricks.) This picture is part of one | 
of Grant’s favorite tricks. It can be | WC™I MGM PHOTOMETER 
dark- made up to order for each magician wish- 
ut to ing to use it. 
faint, As mentioned, the print shows the 
ialize magician wearing a pair of handcuffs. 
le air When he merely passes the palm of his The accepted standard 
Iness. hand over the face of the print, the pic- 
— ture changes, showing os Magician to for enlargement 
a have escaped from the cuffs, which dan- 
= gle from his fingers. Grant calls this his control! 
, a “Vest Pocket Escape Act.” The photo- 
f the graph is rather large for palming in the 
- way that playing cards are manipulated, 
atin and since the trick can be repeated in- 
f the definitely there is little chance that the 
away use of chemicals is responsible for the 
1 on. illusion. Hence the method by which it 
. the is worked will have to remain a mystery. 
von't The same is true of a trick which makes $ RS 
- can use of playing cards. A small piece of fe taal 
the paper (evidently a plain, fixed-out piece 
of glossy paper) can be examined closely 
oto- without revealing any preparation what- 
oe Ssoever. You are allowed to drop the “PROJECTION PRINTING 
| Paper inside an envelope, which is then | 
um- ae WITH THE PHOTOMETER” 
of Sled and then you are asked toate ||! ayis semurable instrument i tr J Hare 
in a Shove eonnas 06h ts Meee 4 b . accurate that it is used by profes- Sivenmiie tant. enn tine 
with thic POC anew | sionals in color reproduction. Yet its edition, is a standard text on pre- 
owe is procedure—but when you open the | operation is so simple that even be- cision methods of enlarging. In 
ent, envelope, out drops a miniature photo- | ginners find it invaluable in choosing Goth covers, Ce. 
-aph graph of the card that you selected. | paper and timing enlargements. 
7 ver photographers, these magicians! | 
den was able to catch Abbott on one | i 
ns trick, due to my reading of photographic | HAYNES PRODUCTS, Dept. P4, 136 Liberty St., New York 
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“The results obtained with your cameras have been 
exceedingly gratifying and I heartily recommend 
yours above any other one-shot color cameras on 
the market.’ That’s what Paul Hesse says about 
National One-Shot Color Cameras. Many other 
top-flight color photographers today use National 
—among them Nickolas Muray, Arthur Gerlach, 
Victor Keppler, Valentino Sarra. They demand 
the finest. Investigate these cameras. Test them. 
Among photographers who know color best— it’s 
National. Write for Color Booklet (6¢ in stamps) 
and full information. Sole dealer distributor: 
Tricol Products, Inc., 18 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


NATIONAL PHOTOCOLOR CORP. 
305 East 43rd Street ¢ New York, N.Y. 





PHOTRIX SS 


Exposure Meter 


has all 


» EXTRA SENSITIVITY 


Compare PHOTRIX SS and other meters in dim light 
Note PHOTRIX SS’ needle moves '/; to ‘4 of its range 
while others, less sensitive, linger in the left corner. 


2. COMPACTNESS 


Bulkiness is mo indication of exposure meter value 
PHOTRIX SS fits in your palm, easily fits any pocket 
. @ smooth, streamlined unit 


3. EASE of OPERATION 
; PHOTRIX SS is like telling the time. No fig- 
7 fer from one dial to another. Nothing to 
loath, o membef. One dial tells the complete story. 
INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP. 
8 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 
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the “gimmick” on this one, too. It starts 
with another blank sheet of paper, a little 
larger than the one used for the playing 
card trick. This paper is placed on the 
palm of the “victim’s” hand, and the 
magician then tells the stand-in that 
the contact will cause him to see a picture 
of his wife-to-be. The magician then 
merely rubs a finger over the blank piece 
|of paper and it changes immediately into 
ja photograph, a portrait of a young lady. 
| As I saw this stunt being worked, I 
| recalled that when you bleach a picture 
with mercury bichloride it looks like any 
ordinary piece of paper, and that the 
image can be made to return merely by 
rubbing it with a finger which has been 
moistened with plain hypo solution. Ob- 
viously, however, it was neither the time 
nor the place to mention the fact, unless 
I wanted to queer things. 

During my visit to the Abbott plant, I 
was assured that magicians actually pre- 
fer to take pictures while securely blind- 
folded. When I registered skepticism 
|at this (although I was ready to believe 
almost anything by this time), Abbott 
|proved it for me by allowing himself 

to be blindfolded and then proceeding 
|to manipulate a plate-back camera with 
the greatest of ease. He explains his 
ability to do this as being due to “extra- 
sensory perception.” I guess that’s as 
|good an explanation as any, because I 
tried on the blindfold myself (it con- 
|sists of three or four layers of black 
| cloth) and couldn't see a thing. 

| One of Abbott’s gimmicks seems in- 
'tended especially for fooling photogra- 
phers while the latter are intent upon 





| fooling the magician with their flashguns. 


You loan the presto-chango man one of 


your flashbulbs, which he holds up be- 


| tween his fingertips. It’s natural for any 





camera fan to watch this stunt very 
closely, but it won’t help. You simply 
have to stand there open-mouthed, while 
the wizard points a finger at the bulb, 
mutters a word or two, and proceeds to 
fire the bulb by what seems to be noth- 
ing but sheer will-power. It’s worth one 
of anybody’s flashbulbs to see this one 
done. 

I'd like to have been able to give you 
more detailed solutions of some of the 
amazing tricks I witnessed during this 
trip through a palace of magic. For a 
while, there, I thought I might gather 
a lot of real inside stuff to share with 
my fellows in the great brotherhood of 
snapshooters. At the least, this story 
should give you an idea of the keen 
photographic interest which characterizes 
these friendly enemies of ours. 

The next time any of you has occa- 
sion to watch a magician go through his 
paces, don’t forget that in addition to 
pulling rabbits out of hats this master 
of hocus-focus can very likely show 
you some neat tricks with light and 
silver as well.—™ 


—Change the batteries in your synchron- 
izer at least after every 100 shots. One 
missed picture may cost you much more 
than new batteries, plus the disappoint- 
ment of losing the photograph.—_® 
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Lunch Hour 


(Continued from page 29) 








makes real candid shots hard to get. It 
is important to keep from being conspic- 
uous, especially if you go camera hunting 
on “the other side of the tracks,” where 
a camera is about as welcome as a police- 
man and more actively resented. 

Before you go out, decide just where 
your day’s hike is going to take you, 
Plenty of unforeseen picture opportuni- 
ties will pop up, once you are on your 
way, but the shooting will be better if 
you plan your excursions. In some see- 
tions near where you work there may 
be activities that are at their best only 
on certain days. Find out about them, 
and be on hand at the right time. 

To make certain that you don’t miss 
anything, keep diaphragm and shutter set 
all the time. Then you will be ready to 
shoot at a moment’s notice. I usually 
take a meter reading in the shade as soon 
as I get out of the building in which I 
work. Then I set the shutter at 1/100 
second and the lens opening at whatever 
stop the meter calls for. I set the focus- 
ing scale for 12 feet. With this combina- 
tion, I know that I will get good shadow 
detail and will be able to stop ordinary 
motion no matter what I shoot. All I 
need to do then is to wait until I am 12 
feet from my subject before shooting. 

A business district offers many fine pic- 
ture subjects. There are good opportu- 
nities for dramatic shots of tall buildings 
Slip a filter over your lens to darken the 
sky. If you happen to spot a window 
washer at work, put him into your pic- 
ture. 

Watch for children at play or looking 
into shop windows. Keep on the lookout 
for the many different types of individ- 
uals you encounter in the course of a 
noon-hour stroll. Postmen, truckers, 
storekeepers, corner loafers, and police- 
men are all material for your camera. 
Catch them in characteristic poses. An 
interesting possibility you may run across 
any day is the traffic officer writing out a 
ticket, his foot on the running board of 
the offending motorist’s car. If you don't 
find him making out a ticket, stick 
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f 
= around. Sooner or later he is bound to | 
i get into a heated argument with a cab | 
)  driver—and that will make a good shot. | 
f Follow the noonhour crowds and see 
what interests them. A construction job 
et. It is loaded with picture possibilities. Catch 
Mspic- the “sidewalk foremen” lined up along 
unting the fence, watching the job as intently 
where ff as though they were responsible for its 
olice- FF progress. Shoot the steam shovels mak- 
a ing the excavation, and the steel workers 
where FF silhouetted against the sky. If there is a 
> you. building going up in your neighborhood, 
rtuni- you can get a fine series of shots from 
| your 3 day to day as the work progresses. 
tter if & Plan excursions to nearby scenes that | 
e sec- FF have photographic possibilities. Bridges | 
> may & often are good subjects. If you cross one | 
t only ; daily on your camera jaunts, sooner or pouble 
them, &F later you are bound to run across a boat ‘wegative 
% on the river. Pick out a good viewpoint »piatures \ 
miss and wait until it approaches the span to _— from ple ai 
er set make an interesting pictorial shot. nega ellowe, fro! j 
dy to The weather is always an important exerie® anise’ (n 
sually topic of conversation, and it makes good class PAricromeret 
3 soon pictures, too. Don’t stay inside when it on Maen paseo -6.3 
lich I rains—tuck your camera under your coat | Anely finietemprete Wee nrnns ie 
1/10 & and go out for crowd pictures. There iris aor a 
itever will be shining reflections on wet streets. | 
ocus- Umbrellas will form patterns as they | [— | \ARSR 6 comple | QyQODEF UW Fea. 
bina- & stand out here and there along the side- er 
adow © walk. 
inary A brisk wind also makes picture set- 
All I ups. Catch pedestrians bucking the wind, 
m 12 their faces hidden in upturned collars 
2 as they hold their hats. If an umbrella 
pic- & turns inside out, try to record the trag- FEDERAL 
rtu- & edy. gil — Stamping and Engineering Corp. 
lings. § Whether the weather is good or bad, $ 
ithe § there is always plenty of material for | 21 Lafayette Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
idow lunch-hour photography. Plan your noon | Si —— 
pic- walks ahead of time, covering a few new SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF 
kina — Povey Roel Byron you return 10 | "What to do with your enlargements” 
vi y after a week or so, 
kout there will be new things to photograph. 
vid- That is the beauty of lunch-hour photog- . 
of a raphy in the city—there is something new @ 
rs, every day. 
lice- Oh, yes—and when do you eat? That 
era. is a problem. I have solved it by taking Salon 
An sandwiches to work with me, eating them 
TOSS as I stroll leisurely along in search of pic- Brochure 
uta § tures. For variety, I stop in at a coffee 
d of shop for a light lunch that only takes for 30 Beautiful Prints 
lon’t 15 or 20 minutes and still leaves more 
tick than half an hour for picture excursions. 


Make use of your lunch hour to take 
pictures. You will be surprised at the 
number of good shots you accumulate 
over a period of time. You also will dis- 
cover that you are learning new things 
about photography as you go along. You 
will learn to recognize good subject mat- 
ter, and will take new interest in the 





5x7 size 8x10 size, $1 11x14 Size, $2 


Enhances the Beauty of every Print......... Each page opens Flat 
Each page a full Salon picture ..... . Perfect as a “Personal” Gift 
Your best picture becomes the Front Cover of this beautiful Brochure 





ordinary things about you.—® 


Protecting the Lens 

N a majority of instances, the usual 

lens cap cannot be attached when a 
lens shade is in place on the camera. This 
situation becomes undesirable when 
you're shooting out of doors and wish to 
protect the lens from rain, spray, or dust, 
between shots. An oiled-silk cover for a 
milk bottle only costs a nickel, and I 
have found it very useful for covering 
the lens shade.—Laurence Andersen, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





NO CEMENT, NO PASTE OR GLUE 


Newest, Simplest, Easiest, Quickest, Cleanest "Mount" 


Just a smooth finger-pressure achieves a perfect 
adhesion between your print and the Miracle- 
Strip. No cement, no paste, no fuss or bother— 
just @ few seconds of finger-smoothing and your 
print is mounted. No unsightly ‘'margins"’ mar its 
appearance. Instead, the white-enamelied binding 
and heavy celluloid cover add to its beauty. 


The Miracle-Strip is easy-to-use, retains its ad- 
hesive qualities almost indefinitely (the longer 
your print is mounted, the stronger becomes the 
adhesion) and it is practically impervious to 
humidity and temperature changes. Prints may be 
dry-mounted, back-to-back, for facing-page effect. 


What do you do with your prints? 


Most people don't do anything at all with their prints after they've made them. Some, of course, 
mount them on 16x20 boards, and they look great. (But, one needs a warehouse in order to hang 
any number of 16x20 boards.) Other folks merely stack their prints in a closet-corner . . . But 
if you want to give yow prints the beautiful ‘'show-place’’ they deserve, mount them in a 


MIRACLE® Salon Broc 
Ask for a demonstration at your dealer's 


ure! 








or write for information: 


* Trade Mark 
Patent applied for 





Edwin M. Phillips & Co., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 











100 


Add 100% to the Value 
of your Centimeter Camera 


for only 


$99 


with double 
film holder 


With This | a 
Amazing New Spring Back 


Bring that beautifully made centimeter size cam- 
era of yours up to date with my new spring back 
attachment for double film holders. Made in two 
sizes: 244°x314" for 64%4x9 em. and 34°x44" 
for 9x12 cm. cameras. Spring backs are all-anctal 
except for ground glass and cloth hood flaps. 

Spring back may be removed and 
I reinserted but is recommended 
more as a permanent attachment. 
| 


Makes Your Camera 

as useful and prac- 

tical as recognized 
News Cameras 


The spring back slides into posi- 
tion just like the single holders 





| originally supplied with the cam- 
| era and the double film holder 

slips under spring attached focus- 
ing panel, as in view and “news” cameras. 
Standard fitting is for cameras using single holders 
3” wide for 644x9 and 3154” wide for 9x12 cm. 


cameras and having '2" edges which slide into 
the camera back. Any other fitting is special, 


$2.50 more. 
Simply send one of yor ur single holders with order to énowre 
perfect fit. (Camera, if epir ent fitting is necessary.) Satiefac- 


tion guaranteed. Spring back may be returned within ten 


days for full refund if n a Acar Bag tory. 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 


Dept. 441, 506 N. State St., CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


TAKE THIS 56 PAGE TRIP THRU 
y THE SCHOOL OF 


eS 





igo~ 4. 
@. 7 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
SCHOOL YOU EXPECT TO ATTEND 


Before you decide on a course in photography you 
will want to know facts. 
Who are the instructors? 
Are they capable teachers? 
Are they known to be 
outstanding specialists? 
Are the methods of instruction 
up to date? 
What facilities and equipment 
are available to students? 
What is meant by individual 
instruction? 


This new illustrated book will give you the answers 
to these questions and further details about THE 
SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY. Con- 
tains more than 60 illustrations in black and white 
and color. Send for it now, it’s FREE. 


THE SCHOOL OF 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 E. 57th St., Dept. PA New York City 
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Big Business Sponsors Camera Clubs 
(Continued from page 37) 








other company buildings. Club dues are 
$3 per year. Members do their darkroom 
work at home. 

At present there are about 150 mem- 
bers in the Manhattan club, there being 
similar telephone clubs throughout the 
United States and Canada. The Man- 
hattan group has salons on the road, has 
exhibited in the National Museum and 
the Smithsonian Institution, and is affili- 
ated with the Royal Photographic So- 
ciety. 

At Consolidated Edison there are 200 
members in the Photographic Committee 
of the Employees’ Mutual Aid Society. 
The photographers got together in 1933, 
and have been functioning as a club 
since then. No special membership fees 
are required, but to be eligible for active 
membership the employee must belong 
to the company’s mutual aid organiza- 
tion, for which the dues are $1 per year. 

The Edison club meets twice a month 
in the auditorium of the company’s main 
office building. The program is arranged 
to provide an outstanding speaker once 
a month and to hold forums and demon- 
strations at the other meeting. Subjects 
are assigned for monthly print contests. 
Recently an “Information, Please” type 
of program was inaugurated, featuring a 
team of four experts, an umpire, and 2 
master of ceremonies—all of them club 
members. 

The club made two airplane trips last 
year, chartering a TWA plane for flights 
over the World’s Fair grounds and other 
New York areas. Members thus had an 
opportunity to take some thrilling aerial 
shots, some of which were exhibited by 
TWA. An annual salon is hung in the 
company’s main building each June. 

The Western Union Camera Club is a 
true cross-section of the company’s per- 
sonnel of 10,000. Engineers, plant work- 
ers, commercial employees, traffic men, 
lawyers, executives, and many others are 
among the club’s membership of 125. 
This outfit is a department of the West- 
ern Union Recreation Association, to 
which the company has allotted generous 
space. There is a $1 initiation fee for 
membership in the association, and the 
additional expenses of the camera club 
are carried by a “kitty fee,” which brings 
in an aggregate of around $150 annually. 
The club is given space for meeting 
rooms and a darkroom. 

Most of the darkroom equipment has 
been built by members, among whom 
are skilled engineers who have designed 
and executed some tricky devices. The 
use of the darkroom is assigned on appli- 
cation by a committee, a neat time-card 
being kept. Members are reminded that 
“not to clean up thoroughly is one of the 
real cardinal sins of this organization.” 

Classes in photography proved so pop- 
ular with Western Union clubbers that 
two sessions are held each week, profes- 
sionals and qualified members acting as 
instructors. The official organ of the 
club, Light Impressions, is packed full cf 





news and practical suggestions. 


The Chase Bank Camera Group of 100 
members has had a successful career. 
This organization uses the general club- 
rooms of the bank for monthly meetings, 
and is given exhibition space as well. 
Each meeting is combined with a print 
competition, outstanding photographers 
being invited as judges and speakers. 
Each year the club selects about 40 of 
its best prints and routes them as a trav- 
eling exhibit throughout the country, 
from Vermont to California. Interclub 
activities are carried on with other bank 
clubs in the land. 

The Beehive Camera Club is com- 
posed of 50 employees from the main 
office and the uptown branch of the Bank 
for Savings in the City of New York. 
The club is unusually fortunate in being 
allowed to use the darkroom facilities 
of the bank’s photostat department after 
banking hours, the members providing 
their own paper and chemicals. This 
darkroom is equipped with a 5 x7 printer, 
special developing and fixing tanks, sinks 
for washing films and prints, and a 
heater-dryer, all owned by the bank. In 
addition, the club treasury has provided 
funds with which an Elwood 5x7 en- 
larger, trays, and adjustable roll-film and 
cut-film developing tanks have been 
purchased. Members in the uptown of- 
fice have built and equipped their own 
darkroom, also. 

Special racks have been provided for 
the hanging of annual salons around the 
main banking floor. These exhibits gain 
a lot of attention from the bank’s de- 
positors and the general public. Monthly 
meetings are held in the bank’s recre- 
ation room or in the library, where 
prints from the monthly contest are dis- 
played. When motion pictures from out- 
side sources are to be shown at a meet- 
ing, the entire bank personnel is invited 
to attend and enjoy the program. 

The Goodfellowship Photography Group 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
includes 34 members from the parent 
corporation and its subsidiary com- 
panies, and is one division of the corpo- 
ration’s Goodfellowship Club. The group 
is self-supporting, based on an initiation 
fee of $1 and monthly dues of 15c. The 
company has provided a darkroom, the 
club purchasing its own equipment, 
which consists of an Omega B enlarger, 
an Elwood 5 x 7 enlarger, and a printer, 
in addition to the usual trays, safelights, 
etc. Each member furnishes his own 
chemicals and paper. 

Bi-monthly meetings are held, at 
which invited speakers appear and mem- 
bers’ prints are criticized. A contest is 
held every other month, and the club is 
now forming a traveling salon. Several 
summer outings are planned, in which 
outdoor picture taking will take the place 
of meetings. 

A small group of camera fans employed 
in the home office of the New York Life 
Insurance Co. began to talk about a 
camera club in the summer of 1938. They 
organized with remarkable speed, and 
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held an exhibition in September of that 
year. Membership increased rapidly, 
and there are now over 200 names on the 
club roster. 

Here again, the company contributes 
rooms for meetings and exhibitions. Due 
to lack of further available space in the 
building, members depend on their own 
facilities for darkroom work. As shown 
by the growth of membership, this lack 
f a club darkroom has been no serious 
handicap, and the group is able to give 
demonstrations of various photographic 
processes at different places that are lo- 
cated conveniently. 

Putting its collective skill and equip- 
ment to a really helpful use, the club 
has been very active in photographing 
ictivities at the home office. There are 
many social and athletic organizations 
mong company employees, and requests 
frequently come in for a photographer to 
cover some of their events. Company 
executives have shown great interest in 
‘lub doings, and many of them are mem- 
bers. Meetings are held twice a month, 
four outings each year are scheduled, and 
two annual salons are displayed to the 
public in the home office. 

The I. B. M. Camera Club was organ- 
ized shortly after the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation moved into 
its new headquarters in 1938. Encour- 
aged by the company from the very start, 
the club was given the privilege of hold- 
ing meetings in the finely-furnished em- 
ployees’ clubroom, plus screens and space 
for displaying its print exhibits. Chairs 
are available as needed for audiences of 
200, when movies are to be shown or 
other special programs are scheduled. 





The club is permitted to use the com- 
pany darkroom after working hours, and 


the company photographer has become | 
in invaluable guide and counselor to the | 


members. 

When the club petitioned the company 
for a darkroom of its own, it was 
promptly given space and funds to equip 
it completely with two enlargers (a 5x7 
and a miniature), trays, a washer, chem- 
icals, and everything else needed for 
processing films and paper. All the mem- 
bers have to supply is their own sensi- 
tized material. This group of 30 meets 
twice monthly, and includes in its pro- 
gram such activities as print clinics, lec- 
tures, discussions, and field trips. 

More than 60 members compose the 
Cities Service Camera Club, which is 
ypen to all employees of the Cities Serv- 
ice Oil Company. This club has complete 
darkroom facilities, meeting rooms, and 
exhibition space in the Sixty Wall Tower. 
No dues are charged, all expenses con- 
nected with the club being borne by the 
company. Two meetings per month are 
held by the Cities Service group, which 
is a subsidiary unit of the Doherty Men’s 
Fraternity, an employee organization. 

The contagion of a good idea is exem- 
plified by the Canco Camera Club of 
New York, which was organized by em- 
ployees of the American Can Company. 
Since this New York group went into 
operation, a number of the factories and 
offices of American Can elsewhere also 
have formed camera clubs. And wide- 
spread employee interest in photography 
has resulted in the company sponsoring 
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sete DeJUR “Versatile” 


ENLARGER 


e@ Light-tight AND ventilated 
e 40° Arc Distortion Correc- 
tion Controls 

As a Swing-Back Camera 
For Color Separation 


For Photo-Micrography 


For Copying and Title 
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@ Two 5” Condensers PLUS 
Heat Absorbing Filter 

@ Rugged Die-Cast Construc- 


tion 





$79. 50 With Dustless Negative 


Carrier and Center-Drilled 
Interchangeable Lensboard. 2” 
Velostigmat F /4.5 Lens, $12.50. 
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FREE booklet to Dept. PP-4C. 
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Designed and Corrected 
for EXACT 


Enlarging Results! 





JOS. SCHNEIDER & CO. 


COMPONAR 


ENLARGING 
LENSES 











Amateurs and professionals every- 
where have learned that Componar 
Lenses mean not only better enlarging 
results, but time and money saved as 
well! For the Componar is designed 
exactly for enlarging work . . . sharp 
cutting even when used at wide aper- 
tures ... providing even illumina- 
tion over the entire picture area. It 
will enable you to get the kind of en- 
largement you want from every nega- 
tive. They are of four element con- 
struction, and supplied in fine focus- 
ing mount for critical focusing. Priced 
from $13.75 up. Be sure to specify a 
Componar for your enlarger, and in- 
sist, too, on a Schneider Lens for 
every other photographic need. Liter- 
ature on Schneider Lenses available 
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Why? Because Thalhammer has been mak- 
ing finely machined precision tripods for 33 
years—because Thalhammer’s tripods are 
built for a lifetime of service—and because 
when you buy a THALHAMMER tripod 
you buy exclusive patented features that 
cannot be had in any other tripod. 
Thalhammer’s Sure-Foot Reversible points are 
the most efficient to use and the easiest to re- 
verse. The Thalhammer Pan tilt head assures 
free,extra smooth action,while patented locking 
devices make for quick set-up and quick aiming 
in any direction. A patented Instant-On plug 
eliminates twisting of camera onto tripod heac 
gives positive locking. All Thalhammer tripods 
are Rigidized in construction to insure strength 
and stability. 

It is true when dealers tell you— 


A THALHAMMER 
IS YOUR BEST BUY! 


The Thalhammer Company, 
1015 West Second Street, Los Angeles Res 
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a Canco National Photographic Exhibit. 

The club’s second annual exhibition 
last year headlined the dedication of a 
large room which was provided by the 
company as a recreation center for any 
organized group of the New York em- 
ployees. This room functions as head- 
quarters for various athletic teams, etc., 
which otherwise would have no suitable 
meeting place. In addition to the use of 
this room, the club recently acquired 
two darkrooms, one for developing film 
and one for printing and enlarging. An 
Eastman Precision enlarger, a contact 
printer, and other necessities have been 
provided for the use and enjoyment of 
the 72 members. 

The high degree of enthusiasm cur- 
rently manifested by the Jersey Stand- 
ard Shutterbugs (of whom there are 
more than 50) started with the activity 
of an individual Standard Oil employee, 
Beatrice Bond. About two years ago 
she got the idea of forming a camera 
club, and sent out notices to each depart- 
ment in the building, asking for a list of 
other fans. When the responses had 
come in, she called a meeting, and the 
club was organized then and there. The 
general employee organization gave its 
blessing to the enterprise, and the use 
of the company clubrooms thereby was 
attained. 

Inasmuch as the meeting-place is air- 
conditioned and has excellent artificial 
lighting facilities, the Shutterbugs have 
been able to demonstrate developing, 
printing, intensification and other proc- 
esses under the most favorable condi- 
tions. The club puts out a mimeographed 
bulletin, called The Shutterbug News, 
and has much to show for its compara- 
tively brief existence. 

The formation of the Central Hanover 
Camera Club came about quite logically 
after some of the bank’s camera-minded 
employees had staged two exhibitions on 
their own initiative. The usual aims of 
mutual profit and enjoyment, and the 
customary lectures and discussions are 
embodied in this group’s program. 
Salons are hung in the bank building. 
The club has a flourishing membership 
of 75. 

Early in its career, this group began 
presenting lectures and demonstrations 
on developing and printing. It was 
found, however, that those who were fa- 
miliar with these subjects were bored, 
while those for whom the programs were 
primarily intended were afraid to ack 
enough questions to profit from them. 
Consequently, a plan was worked out 
whereby the more advanced members 
give advice (and in some cases personal 
supervision) to those who want it. Bet- 
ter prints and better meetings have re- 
sulted. 

In addition to a meeting room and the 
necessary furniture, the bank has pro- 
vided this club with exhibition space, 
and the boards and easels on which to 
hang their salons. 

Membership in the Metropolitan Life 
Camera Club has rocketed to a total of 
about 250 since the group was organized 
two years ago. In addition to the regu- 
lar employee clubrooms, the company 
has provided the camera club with a 
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KEEP FILMS and PRINTS 
in PERFECT 
SHAPE 





and 60 NE VES 
in INDIVIDUAL ENVELOPES 
Handiest, most practical photo album 
ever! Visible file of prints and films with 
full data, in sturdy Trussell Mult-O 
loose-leaf binder. 

Ask your dealer or send $1 to 
TRUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


DEPT. PP POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








three NATURAL 
COLOR prints for 


$ ONE 
SUBJECT 
2% x 342 
from 
miniature 
films only 


by Eastman wash-off relief method. Not hand 
colored. 
From any size or type color film. 

(1) print (3) prints (6) prints 
4x 6—$ 4.00 $ 6.00 $ 8.00 
5x 7— 6.00 9.00 12.00 
8 x 10— 10.00 14.00 18.00 
16MM reproductions size 3'!/4x4!/4—4x6 prices 


Delivery ten daya— satisfaction guaranteed. 

Cash with order, we pay postage; on COD or- 

ders, postage and fees are added. Write for 

folder giving complete prices for color prints, 

separation negative and matrix service. 
Discount to dealers 


NATURAL COLOR CO. 


Room 230—75 E. Wacker Drive—Chicago, Ill. 
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‘LOAD YOUR OWN SPOOLS and Save Money 
A FINE GRAIN REVERSIBLE OUTDOOR Semi-Ortho Film. 
For use in Cine Kodaks, Keystone Revere, Filmo and Univex. 
Also outebte for titles. nen ay simplified by use of Prepared 
Powders. F E Film Processing Instructions with all Film orders. 


8 in dbl. t- Spools: Univex 15¢ 
200 ft. 8 width , fi 75 ead k anti = 
100 ft. straight 8, Univex, Revere, Keystone $1.00 
400 ft. roll GENERA double 8mm. — Scored $4.50 ptpd. 


Simplified Processi Outfits including o - oreneune “ype 
For 30 ft. Single 8, $3.35, postpaid: Dble. 8 & 16, $4.95, apres 
Send 10¢ for two “The End” films and Free bulk film circulars. 


Processing Powders only: 4% Gal. Set, $120; One Gal. Set, 
FROMADER GENERA COMPANY, Davenport, lowa 














THE NEW MODEL II 


Leudi! 
EXPOSURE METER 


ciples as the older model, 

S & modernized scale 
which permits the user to 
set directly on film speeds 
of 20°, 23°, 26° or 29° 
American Scheiner. Spe- 
cial adjustments to film 
speed is not necessary. 
Its new scale also shows 
filter factors, 

No adjustments— 
Easy to use 


PRICE patciite Case S219 





Made In U.S.A. 


MIMOSA AMERICAN CORPORATION 








485 Fifth Avenue New York City 








Don't Miss the ‘Big “May Directory 
Issue of 
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smaller room which the members have 
converted into a darkroom. Annual dues 
of $2 make the organization entirely self- 
supporting. 

One general meeting is held each 
month, with a guest speaker being fea- 
tured; and a monthly print contest, 
judged by three of the leading members, 
is an important part of the year’s pro- 
The annual show is judged by 


gram. 
outside experts. Several times a month | 
informal meetings are held in the dark- 
room, when the more advanced among the 
members demonstrate various phases of 


phot graphy. 


Starting on its way late in 1939 with | 


21 charter members, the New York Cen- 
tral Athletic Association Camera Club 
now has a roster of 65. The railroad’s 
management and its athletic association 
cooperated nicely by placing the execu- 
tive conference rooms at the disposal of 
the camera club, once it became certain 
that there was a genuine employee inter- 
est in photography. The athletic asso- 
ciation is the parent organization which 
sponsors various types of group activity 
among the 1500 New York Central em- 
ployees in the metropolitan area. Mem- 
bership in the association costs $1 a year, 
camera club dues being an additional 
dollar. 

Executives, clerks, electrical and me- 
chanical engineers, people from the ac- 
counting department, and many others 
belong to the club. The company offers 
three prizes for winners in the monthly 
print contest, in the form of $5, $3, and $2 
orders on a photographic store. Each 
competitor must do all the work on his 
entries; he has a darkroom, and is ex- 
pected to use it. The darkroom, inci- 
dentally, was equipped by a grant from 
the athletic association, and is available 
to all club members. 

As in similar organizations, the more 
advanced members volunteer their serv- 
ices as coaches and informal instructors. 
This type of individual instruction has 
proven very effective. A regular lecture 
program is maintained, also. The rail- 
road’s employee newspaper, Central 
Headlight, gives generous space to cam- 
era club activities, and publishes the 
monthly prize picture. And the man- 
agement has made it possible for the 
club to hang a monthly salon in the 
Grand Central Terminal in New York 
City. 

There are many more examples of the 
constructive role being played by the 
camera club in big business, but space 
will not permit mentioning them here. 
It must be obvious to the reader by now, 
however, that photography as a hobby 
is becoming of real importance in per- 
sonnel relations. The camera clubs pro- 
vide a common ground upon which exec- 
utives and employees can meet. They fos- 
ter mutual interest and friendship. 

Interest in clubs of this kind isn’t apt 
to flag, either. For proof, consider the 
Telephone Club, whose membership con- 
tinues to increase in size and enthusi- 
asm after more than a quarter of a 
century. Photography isn’t a fad, and 
people in all walks of life learn to love 
it as a hobby, as a science, and as a 
means of self-expression.—f 
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Write for free literature and details. 
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HARRISON PRINT-CONTROL FILTERS 
insure Star Performance from any negative 


Especially designed to afford various degrees of contrast when 
used with Defender Varigam Paper. Each filter gives a specific 
contrast—exclusive ‘‘Exposure-Balanced’’ feature permits com- 
ge contrast variation without change of exposure time. 


8353 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Duscline PRINT-CONTROL Gilder Set 
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WERE CELEBRATING OUR 


FOR SHEER ENJOYMENT READ THESE 
GREAT STORIES BY NOTED WRITERS 


For a complete relief from war, politics, or 
daily problems . . . plunge into the May Anni- 
versary issue of AMAZING STORIES. The top 
writers of today, the writers with vision, are 
waiting to take you to new worlds of to- 
morrow. Yes, you can assure yourself of re- 
freshment and the pleasantest sort of relaxa- 
tion by reading 240 thrill-packed pages of the 
latest classics by such famous authors as 
John York Cabot, Henry Gade, Don Wilcox, 
and many others. 


Get Your Copy Today! 

























STORIES 
INOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS — 25¢ 





by giving you the 


BIGGEST ISSUE 


IN OUR HISTORY 


11 GREAT STORIES 
162,000 WORDS 
240 PAGES 


This month AMAZING STORIES is cele- 
brating 1§ consecutive years of bringing 
you the world’s finest science fiction! 
Right now your newsstand is featuring the 
most spectacular issue in the history of 
AMAZING STORIES . . . the greatest 
quarter’s worth of entertainment ever 


offered! 
EXTRA Stories! EXTRA Articles! EXTRA Features! 


Two complete novels, ¢wo short novels, 
four novelets, three short stories, plenty 
of dynamic illustrations by top-notch 
artists, entertaining articles, clever cartoons, 
plus many extra features... all yours in 
the gigantic May Anniversary issue of the 
world’s most famous science fiction maga- 
zine! 


GIANT 240-PAGE MAY 
ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 
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ONLY 


WIL LUA 
TO FIX 
A ROLL 

OF FILM 


QUICK-FIX 


DOES A BETTER JOB 
IN ONE-FIFTH THE TIME! 


This remarkable fixing bath clears a 
negative in 55 seconds and completely 
fixes and hardens it in 3 minutes. The 
hardening action is so fast that if you 


hold the film between your fingers, 
you can actually feel the emulsion 
getting hard. One quart of Edwal 


Quick-Fix makes one gallon of high 
speed fixer or two gallons of fixer of 
standard strength, and costs only a 
dollar. Every quart you buy will save 
you $10.00 worth of time. Order from 
your dealer today! We will gladly send 
our free descriptive Quick-Fix circular! 


THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Dept. 4P.P., 732 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 








QUALITY ve TRIPODS 


at lower prices! 





Bee Bee Chrome TRIPOD 


Sturdy, all-metal construction at a price anyone can afford 
to pay! Legs are drawn brass with double-locking pins for 
maximum rigidity. Entire head and top section heavily 
chromium plated. Legs adjusted easily ithout loosening 
screws that hold camera. Interchangeable rubber tips 
prevent scratching 


3-sections; closed, 1612’, extended, 42” $2.75 
t-sections; closed, 15%’, extended, 48” 3.75 
5-sections; closed, 1512’, extended, 58’ 5.00 
Suitable carrying case for above 1.00 
Bee Bee ATLAS (ati-chrome) TRIPOD 
The ultimate in rugged, light-weight tripods. Legs adjust 
from 23” to 60’. Unconditionally guaranteed, only $7 50 


(Handy carrying case, $1.50) 
AT LEADING DEALERS EVERY WHERE 
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Salon Judges—Be Fair! 


(Continued from page 38) 











made, it’s the finished print that counts; 
and any capable juror must realize that 
fact. 

Some people feel that a certain process 
will improve a picture. This is true in 
some cases. But if the original negative 
was well-composed and resulted from 
correct photographic technique, then a 
straight print is to be preferred by all 
means. If the negative has faults which 
cannot be corrected by simple retouching 
or dodging, then something else must be 
done to make an exhibition print from it. 
At such times one of the processes (such 
as bromoil, paper negative, etc.) can be 
called into use. 





In the push-button method of judging, 


each juror has two buttons to press. His 
- " registers in the cabinet. 


Prolific exhibitors are accused of mak- 
ing prints in quantity, with too little 
thought of quality. It has been said, for 
example, that when a man has 370 prints 
accepted in a single year they can’t al! be 
good. The fact is that, compared with the 
man who makes 37 successful prints in 
a year, the worker who turns out 370 
prints has gone probably to ten times the 





work and expense and has ten times the 
enthusiasm for photography. So why not 
compliment him on his good work? 

The antagonism of some persons, espe- 
cially judges, toward large prints is ab- 
surd, also. I recall one of my fellow- 
judges who insisted on rejecting 16 x 20 
prints because he felt that the maker was 
trying to “hog the walls.” Generally 
speaking, where definition and contrast 
are of good quality, a larger print will 
carry for a greater distance than a small 
one. And the larger print is apt to be 
more difficult and more expensive to 
make; so I feel that jurors should accord 
it favorable consideration instead of 
treating it antagonistically. 

An intelligent exhibitor will know 
whether to make his print large or fairly 
small. At the New Jersey State Salon a 
few years ago I recall seeing an 8x10 
platinum print which had rather soft 
definition. The same thing in an 11x14 
or 16 x 20 size would not have been nearly 





Prints Will Not) 
Stick to an [| 


- APOLLO 


FERROTYPE PLATE 
There’s a reason: 


The chrome mirror finish of 7 
every Apollo plate leaves the 3 
factory flawless and stays that | 
way indefinitely. There is no | 
possibility of rust spots of | 
roughened surfaces to Cause | 
sticking. An Apollo ry 
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soon pays for itself in 
prints saved. If you 
photographic dealer © 
cannot supply, write us 
for name of dealer 

} mearest to you. 


Don’t Confuse APOLLO — 
Chrome Plates with Old. 
Style Ferrotype Plates 


10” x 14”.....$ .65 14” x 20” $1.4 
12” x 17” 1.20 18” x 24” 2.4 


APOLLO METAL WORKS | 
Dept. 4D, Clearing District, Chicago, U. S. A” 
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uo-Transparo Axrt Corners’ 


Prints, stamps, clippings, etc., 
may be mounted with either 
Invisible or Decorative 
effect—and either Tight or 
Loose. Negatives may be 
filed in back for safe-keeping. 

















Made in black, white, gold, 
green, orange and blue. , 

At your dealer or sen aa ree 
10c for 66. Specify color. 10 buys 
Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., of a color 
4716 N. Chicago. 


Clark St., 








Get 5 FULL Refills 
© SUPER XX 

° cReeeTOeNG K 272 FT. 
© PLUS X $425 
® DUPONT 1-2-3 7 

©@ INFRA-RED 

50 Ft.— $2.25; 100 Ft.—$4.00 


® ULTRA-SPEED 

© SUPREME 

©@ Bulk Winder (was $10) —$2.95 
Dealers Write! Same day ship- 





RELOADED 
CARTRIDGES. 


36 exp.—Ali Types 
50c each 














© FINO PAN 
ments. Postpaid or C.0.D 









3 for $1.25 


MINIATURE FILM SUPPLY CO. 
130 West 46" St. New York City 








BRILLIANT ENLARGEMENTS 
35MM—Rolleicord—'/2 of 127 
16 EXPOSURE ROLL (% of 127, 
good frames enlarged to 313 4x4% by 7Oc 
Photo Electric Eye Method. sg aah 
and ‘‘Hints for Better Photography.’’ 
HOME PHOTO SERVICE 


ete.), fine grained developed and 
Write for Complete Price List, free mailing bag 
Box 86, Huntington Park, Calif. 
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so effective. No judge, therefore, should 
be prejudiced by size alone. The print 
should be allowed to compete on its in- 
herent merits, without any special ref- 
erence to size. If the maker realizes that 
a picture will look better in a large size, 
and has the initiative and perseverance to 
finish it that way, so much the better. 

The actual method pf judging must be 
adapted to the number of entries, the size 
of the jury, and other circumstances. 
Three methods are in popular use cur- 
rently; each has its advantages, and all 
three seem to be fair. 

The “open discussion” method is quite 
satisfactory where the number of judges 
and entries is not so great as to make the 
method unwieldy. Where a limited num- 
ber of prints is to be selected and rated, 
and the judges are congenial, this way of 
handling things is both interesting and 
just. It is commonly used to decide 
awards after a preliminary weeding-out 
has been completed. 

Often there is a great number of en- 
tries, however. Or one or more judges 
may prefer to ballot secretly or without 
discussion. In such cases the judges can 
show numbered cards to a person behind 
them, who tabulates the ratings. Or an 
electric push-button setup can be em- 
ployed, by means of which each judge 
can unobtrusively press a “yes” or a “no” 
button. Each button is wired to a tally- 
box, which shows the number of yes and 
no votes for each print as it is judged. 

But it’s not so important how the actual 
decision is rendered; what counts most 
is the mental process used by the juror 
in arriving at his opinion. The perfect 
judge must be really fair in his decisions, 
must favor no one, and must not be 
prejudiced for or against any certain type 
of picture. He must be able, if called 
upon, to state the facts which have decided 
him for or against a print. Personal 
tastes are bound to enter into the matter, 
of course, but with at least three jurors 
at work there’s little danger of any indi- 
vidual’s taste exerting undue influence. 

When unbiased judgment comes into 
more general use, there will be fewer 
unkind remarks about the jury. It be- 
hooves everybody selected to judge a 
print exhibition to take stock of himself 
and do an honest job. Where this is done, 
exhibitors whose prints are rejected will 
be unable to blame their lack of success 
on any but themselves.—™ 


Beveled Glass is Safer 
\ HEN making or replacing glass 
pressure plates for a negative car- 
rier, printing frame, etc., 
to round or bevel 


it’s a good idea 
the edges. This is 


easily done by rub- 
bing them with a 
whetstone which 
has been moistened 
with water, as 

wn in the ac- 
companying photo. 
By doing this you’re 
pt to avoid many a cut finger, and the 
frosted edges of the glass can be handled 
vith less danger of slipping and conse- 
juent breakage.—Harry Lane, Jr., Pasa- 
lena, Calif. 





Using whetstone. 
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CRAIG Rep? FILM DRYER 





















MAKE PRINTS WITHIN 
1 HOUR OF LAST EXPOSURE 





FORCED CIRCULATION 
INSURES RAPID, DUST- 
FREE DRYING 


375 SQUARE INCHES 
OF DRYING SURFACE 


At last—a_ scientifically designed, 
compact and efficient Film Dryer for 
the amateur! 


Practical and sturdy, the machine is 
simple to operate and carries the 
usual CRAIG guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction. Its many exclusive fea- 
tures include: Five-Blade Fan... 
Nichrome Heating Element . Heavy 
Duty Motor and Spring Belt Drive. 
Cabinet is of 16-gauge steel, beauti- 
fully finished in Kem Art Enamel. 


List Price, including film clips, 6-foot 
cord and detailed instructions, $19.95. 


Write for new free folder. 
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Improve your printing and enlarging technique by t 00 
using our profe ssional negatives of Hollywox -* love- WE FURNISH CARTRIDGES ee 
liest MODELS, glamour girls, starlets, etc. mateur 
photographers, connoisseurs and students everywhere s ser eAN SUSERION & 1 sures 
get marvelous results with these aids to better pho- Jt SUPERIOR #2 UI TRA SPEED 
tograp ymhy and art app rec Fe vate 35 mm size, 50c¢ each P NATOMIC SUP -ERIOR #3 F INC ‘ 
(25e¢ for ONE samy ao 2 214” siz 7T5e each (50c rane 2 XX PARPAN PL STO A ROME 
for ONE sample) Full edie with e ac h sample. Ko- PANATOMIC x 25 Feet of Film 25 
“ ee projec tion transparencies . 50c each; 4 INFRA RED 200 Feet of ele pall op iat $32 
wikia MORAN FILM EXCHANGE POSTPAID U. S. FORMATION ON REQUEST 
P. O. Box 188 Dept. BP-4 Hollywood, Calif. STUDIO FILM co. 

DEPT. D, 7424 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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EVERY COLOR OF 


THE RAINBOW 


At Your Instant Command 


- 





Convert Your 
Black-and-Whites 
into Brilliant 
Toned Prints or 
Color Prints With 


MANSFIELD 


Single Solution 


COLOR TONERS 


@® Yes, 6 basic Mans- 
field Concentrated Color 
Toners are all you need 
to produce virtually any conceivable 
For overall monotones you simply 





color. 
immerse 


prints or movie film into a water-diluted 
toner solution. For full color prints, just 
apply the desired toner directly to prints. 
Colors can be mixed before applying or 
blended on the print. Without previous 
experience you'll produce beautiful color 
print it remarkably low cost per print. 

P The six toners are Blue, Brown, 
Green, Magenta, Red, Yellow. Price per 
8-oz. bottle, 55¢e each Color Print Toner 
Kit of four colors, $1.95. 












Write Dept. PP-X4 for Illustrated Booklet. 
“PHOTO RESEARCH 


MANSFIEL i ee 


701 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Creators of Solutions for Photographic Problems 





THE 
CLEAN 
EASY 
WAY 
TO 
MOUNT 
PRINTS 





Here’s the clean, easy way to mount prints in 
the album and it’s about five times as fast! 
The convenient handle holds 100 corner Phot- 
O-Tabs. You simply press the handle to each 
corner of the print and it is held flat and secure 
with four tabs. Note you do not touch a Phot- 
O-Tab during this simple procedure... that’s 
why your finger-tips stay clean and gum-free. 
And you needn't hunt through your rummage- 
drawer for loose tabs . they're always in 
sight and instantly available in the handy 
speed-handle. In addition, prints are quickly 
removed or replaced in the album without dis- 
turbing the tabs. But above all, Phot-O-Tabs 
are inexpensive. The speed-handle not only 
eliminates waste and loss, but inexpensive re- 
fills make the cost of mounting prints negli- 
gible! Available at photo stores everywhere. 


SPEED HANDLE AND 300 TABS..50c 
Package of 100 refill tabs........... 
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Trade Notes and News 


(Continued from page 60) 











the Filmo Auto Master (turret head) and 
Auto Load Speedster magazine-loading 16 
mm cameras. This latter innovation permits 
a sound track to be dubbed in after the 
film is shot, and gives the two cameras each 
a total of 5 camera speeds. 


BOTH METRIC AND avoirdupois markings 
are included on the Mansfield Photo Chem 
Lab Scale which retails for $2.75 Bal- 
ance is obtained bs 
means of a thermo- 
coupled spring and a 
counterbalance, and 
a star wheel pro- 
vided for accurate 
zero adjustment. The 
chemical pan of 
burnished aluminum. 
Further details can 
be obtained from 
Mansfield Photo Lab- 
oratories, 701 S. 
salle St 


is 


is 





Mansfield Scale. 


I 
, Chicago, I 
who manufacture the Photo Chem Lab. 
NOW AVAILABLE 
me thod of printing 
negatives on a single 


nationally, a patented 

an entire roll of 35 mm 
sheet of paper is cs alled 
Perk Print Service. Each sheet is perforated 
for filing in a special binder, the film re- 
maining in its original roll form. For details 
write to Perk Print Products, 3605 Kimble 
Rd., Baltimore, Md. 


ACCOMMODATING ALL negative sizes 
from 16 mm to 24% x 314”, the Ame x Deluxe 
Enlarger features a 31 2” f 6.3 anastigmat 
lens, built-in light-tight paper box and easel, 
double condensers, and removable lamp- 
house for making big blowups on the floor. 
Priced at $14.95, the Amex is available from 
Fotoshop, Inc., 18 E. 42nd St., New York 
City. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of 
swing, tilt, and similar adjustments 
bodied in the new Kriegr-O-Tone 4 x 5 Color 
‘amera, which will sell for $147.50 com- 
p lete with lens and filmholders. The camera 
is balanced for 1 with floodlights without 
a filter, and is equipped with a 7” Velostig- 
mat f 6.3 lens in Betax shutter, with speeds 
7 J 100 second, For more complete details 
arding the new camera, write to the 
mé eden 1c ture r, Krieger Color & Chemical 
( pn 6531 Santa Monic: a Blvd., Hollywood, 
alif. 


different 


are em- 


use 


CATALOG 
their new releases in the field of 16 mm 
sound films have just been published by 
Post Pictures Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


TPPLEMENTS describing 


WEIGHING ONLY 1% Ibs., the new Rigid 
Tripod is of channel steel construction, 
chromium plated, and lists at $1.50. Its 
length when extended is 4414”; when closed, 
24”. It is equipped with rubber tips, and 
the legs are of the non-spreading type. For 
further particulars write to Herbert George 


Co., 617 W. Fulton St., Chicago, Il. 
DESIGNED CHIEFLY for 
light, the new Britelite 
Lens Spotlight features 
of focusing. Made of 
cast aluminum, the 
light medium 
bipost 750-watt lamp 
for maximum inten- 
sitv at both flood and 
pot positions. Priced 
at $50, the unit is 
made by Motion Pic- 
ture Screen and Ac- 
Co., Ine., 
nd St., New 
City, from 
further infor- 
is obtainable. 


use as a source 
750-watt Fresnel 
a simplified method 


uses a 


cessories 

1 W. 52 
York 
whom 
mation 





Britelite Spot. 


ENCASED IN WHITE rubber to make it 
hock-proof and chemical resistant, a new 
thermometer designed especially for tray 


use has been brought out by Kemp Camera 
Supply Co., 923 N. Cole Ave., Hollywood, 
‘alif. Said to be highly leg _— even unde! 
safelight, the thermometer ‘lis for 35e, 
three of them selling for $1. Further in- 
formation can be had from Kemp. 
JUST ANNOUNCED by Chess-United Co., 
Emmet Building, New York City, the new 
Imperial filters, lens shades, and _ filter- 
holders are said to be moderately priced. A 
wide variety of sizes and colors is available, 


further details being obtainable from Chess- 


United. 


Sensational NEW Invention! 


ZENITH FLASH 


POPULAR MODEL SYNCHRONIZER 


— 7 9 95 




















cts 








only 


COMPLETE 


with 
bracket, 
flash light, 
new type 
reflector, 
tester 
and 
batteries 


Now with this invention ANY ONE can take de- 
pendable, accurate pictures! No guess work! 
Fits any camera having cable release and tripod 
hole. Uses small bulb with maximum results. 
Does the work of those costing many times the 
price. Complete instruction folder. Fully guar- 
anteed. Send money order for direct shipment. 
Selected territory available for wide-awake dealers, 


S. G. THORNER 


11 Pemberton Square, Dept. X, 





Boston, Mass. 





































ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
TECHNICAL 
and PORTRAIT 
COURSES .. 

Personal training y 
by expert instruee © 
tors. Individual ad- 
vancement, Stue © 
dents use School’s © 
exceptional equip- 

ment. No corre- 


spondence courses. 
rite Dept. PP 4 


The RAY | 
SCHOOLS | 











116 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
and 


255.35 mm. FILM, ‘14: 


GUARANTEED FRESH STOCK. “RELOAD YOUR OWN” 
GROUP NO. 1 RELOADED GROUP NO. 2 
E. K. Plus X CARTRIDGES | E. K. Panatomic X 
E.. K. Super X 36 exp. each E. K. Super XX 
Dup. Sup. No. 1 inc. filmG cart.) | Agfa Supreme : 
Infra Red Group 1—3 for $1.00 | Dup. Sup. No. 2 ™ 
25 ft.—$1.00 Group 2—3 for $1.25 25 ft.—$1.25 ia 
50 ft.—$2.00 7 50 tt.—$2.25 i 
100 ft.—$3.50 . pili 100 ft.—$4.25 


Postpaid in USA California Buyers add Sales Tax 


PACIFIC COAST FILM CO., 1510 Nv. Sierre Bonite, HOLLYWOOD 






















GROUND GLASS FOCUSING 
now possible with the 
LEICA, CONTAX or ARGUS 


SPEED-O-COPY is simple and quick to attach—affords 
all the advantages of a_studio or view camera_includ- 
Critical Ground Glass jee a Fine De- 
and Composition oduction and he 4 q 
ork . Table Top or ateal ‘Object Study . ij 
tual Negative Size ihe ial of Subject. P 
SPEED yee gd for Leica $28.50; for Contax $31.50; 4 
fon C-2 and 5 At your dealer—write ‘ 


-3 Argus $28, 50. 
illustrated literature 
240 So. Union Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


D. PAUL SHULL, Dept. P4, 














MAKE MONEY Taking 
Portraits at Home! 


We supply Camera, lights, background, tripod, all 
free film you can use, and we not only instruct you how J 
take vnd sell Pictures, but we giv ' b ac v3 
it, right at home. Send 2 in We will € id infor ‘ 
tion, together wit! 
taken in our own stu 
before it’s taken 


MacDon alds Photo Lab. 
860 Joslin, S. E.—Grand aati S im 


—FREE 


“‘Sharp, Sharper, Sharpest’”’ 


Our latest Bulletin; describes new and 
beautifully precise method of focusing 
your enlarger. 


R.P. CARGILLE, Dept. 104, 118 Liberty St., New York, N.Y. 
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Use Marshall’s Oil Colors 
It is so easy to produce beautifully 
colored prints with Marshall’s Col- 
Just spread on picture with a 
tuft of cotton—the lights and 
shades of the photo shine through 
the transparent colors. Details col- 
ored with cotton on a pointed stick. 
No training necessary. Full direc- 
tions on colors to use for all pur- 
Sets from $1. Write for 
literature. Sold by leading dealers. 


ors. 


poses. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, Inc. 


Dept. A, 167-173 N. Ninth St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PRODUCTS 
OF DISTINCTIVE MERIT 


WIDE ANGLE SCREENS .. 
FRESNEL LENS SPOTLIGHTS .. 
REFLECTORS .. PAPER SAFES 
.. SLIDE FILES FOR REEL 
and PROJECTOR CASES 


BRITELiTE Products af your 
dealer or write for complete catalogue. 


MOTION PICTURE SCREEN 
& ACCESSORIES CO., INC 
351 West 52nd Street, New York City 





See these 





Use a Sturdy All Metal 
SPEED-EZ-EL 


Faster—Easier to use. Paper is 
inserted at either end and held 
flat—No Adjustments—No Lifting 





—No Shifting o Trimming—Fits 
Standard Papers. SPECIAL FIN- 
ISH (no eye strain! makes focus- 
ing a pleasure. Compactness al- 
lows for many unusual composi- 
tions from aé single negative. 


SPEED-FZ-EL for faster, finer en- 
largements. If your dealer can’t 


ECONOMICALLY 3 
supply, order direct Sent PRE- 
PRICED PAID IF CASH WITH ORDER 
31 Set A = (no stamps), 
2x ° 0. 
s 7x 3::.:59:36 __ A.J. GANZ CO. Dept. P-4 
Set B 112 No. Hayworth, Hollywood, Cal. 
4 x 58.... .78 DEALERS—JOBBERS: 
8 x 10 1.50 Write Western Photo Distribu- 
ald - tors, Los Angeles, Calif. 














WANTED: PHOTOGRAPHERS 


execute assignments and furnish us with stock 
tures to sell. This reliable picture-selling and 
iching agency markets your work to editors, 
t directors. 
rite for free market letter 
Free-Lance Photographers Guild, Inc. 
219 E. 44th St. Dept. G 
New York, N. Y. 








35mm. fees BSc 










exposure rolls (except ‘‘Mercury’’ type) fine 
1 developed (Eastman DK20) and beautifully en- 
ged on VELOX paper to 3”x4” glossy prints. 
Cartridge reloaded with Eastman Pius X, 30c. 


ery film permanently protected by our revolution- 
‘ry CRYOLYTE treatment. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
‘st service. Write for free mailing bag, informa- 
, and sample print. 


TECHNIFINISH LABORATORY 
35mm, Candid Camera Specialists 
641-645 Brown St. Rochester, N. Y. 





POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


IT IS SAID that any light condition from 
bright sunlight to starlicht can be measured 
with the new Model C Phaostron Exposure 
Meter. Dual dials provide a wide range of 
exposure calibrations, one going from 1/1200 
second to 100 seconds, the other from 1/12 
second to 10,000 seconds. Another feature 
of the new meter is a “‘selective eye,” which 
enables the user to take a reading on any 
particular portion of the scene to be photo- 
graphed. The Model C sells for $8.50 with 
eveready case, and is made by the Phaostron 
Co., Alhambra, Calif. 


ENTITLED “With 
Driver,” a documentary and scenic film 
dealing with the Canadian lumber country 
and its activities has been readied for audi- 
ences. Comprising approximately 1500 feet 
of film and running for about 40 minutes, 
the feature is being booked by Duncan Mac 
D. Little, 33 W. 67th St., New York City. 


Lumberjack 


SHIPMENTS ARE scheduled for a movie 
camera which will accommodate regular 
Eastman 8 mm magazine loads and which 
is equipped with a 3-lens turret. Camera 
speeds of 16, 24, 32, and 64 frames per 
second are provided, other features being 
rundown-stop, built-in exposure counter, 
and a large optical viewfinder. Equipped 
with a 12% mm Wollensak f 2.5 Velostigmat 
lens, the camera will list at $49.50. Manu- 
facturer is Candid Camera Corporation of 
America, 844 W. Adams St., Chicago, a 
from whom further details can be obtained. 


Taking Closeups through 
a Reading Glass 


OU can take closeup pictures without 

the aid of a copying lens, if your 
camera has reflex or groundglass focus- 
ing. All you need is an ordinary reading 
glass, which is mounted a short distance 
in front of the camera lens. 

One such picture was taken with a 
twin-lens reflex, mounted on a tripod for 
the 5-second exposure required at f 16. 
The subject was only 10 inches from the 
camera—less than one-third of the short- 
est distance at which the camera lens 
alone can be focused. 

The reading glass was placed in front 
of the finding lens while the picture was 
being composed and the camera focused. 
Then it was shifted down to a position 
the same distance in front of the taking 
lens for the actual exposure. Make cer- 
tain that this distance does not change, or 
the picture will not be sharp. With 
single-lens reflexes and cameras with 
groundglass focusing, the reading glass is 
not moved, once the camera has been fo- 
cused. 

Probably your worst difficulty will be 
in arranging some firm yet easily ad- 
justable means of keeping the reading 
glass in place before the camera lens. 
This can be done by means of adhesive 
tape. Or, if the reading glass is of suf- 
ficiently small diameter you may be able 
to effect a union by means of a section 
of mailing tube. The latter method is 
especially useful when the reading glass 
must be placed at various distances from 
the camera lens. The plane of the edge 
of the reading glass should be parallel 
with the camera lens mount, in any event. 


Try closeups through your reading 
glass. With it, you can make use of all 


the negative area in taking tabletops.— 
C. Bourgeois, Omaha, Neb.—» 


Don’t leave your loaded camera in your 
car with the windows closed and stand- 
ing in warm sunlight. The greatly in- 
creased temperature in the car has been 
known to fog film.— 
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Everything Photographic 
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cAameRA COMPANY 


waders Since 699 


central 


Dpolog rifts 
anp OFFICE 
£ CHICAGO 


4 ° 
maak BRANCH STORE 
MAIN STORE 546 N.MICHIGAN, CHICACY 
23505 WABASH AY 








THOUSANDS . 260 » HELPFUL 


OF ITEMS PAGES ARTICLES 


A Storehouse of Data On 
Every Phase of Photography 


eA practical guide on everything 
photographic—that’s Central's Giant 
NEW 1941 Photo Almanac. No mat- 
ter what your interest in photog- 
raphy, this famous book has all the 
answers—organized for quick refer- 
ence. Its 260 fact-packed pages help 
you select equipment exactly suited 
to your needs... Shows how to 
buy it at big savings . . . Tells how 
to use it to make more and better 
pictures. 


Save Money on Equipment 


The merchandise section lists 
thousands of items—cameras, lenses, 
printers, filters, etc.—all grouped to 


let you compare features, quality 
and price. 

And in addition: Photo Horo- 
scope... Film Ratings... Filter 
Chart Exposure Tables 


Darkroom Instructions... F. 
Values... Hints, Ideas, Advice on 
every photographic subject. 

PLUS articles by world 
experts—Nejelski, Shigeta, 
and others. 

Get a Central Almanac—have its 
wealth of priceless data always at 
your fingertips. 


GET YOURS NOW—SEND COUPON 


famed 
Hurst 





Central Camera Co., Dept. D-17A, 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 4 


For 25c wrapped and enelosed, please t 
send the 1941 Central Ahmanac with 5 
certificate giving 25c credit on an order 
of $2 or more. 


ede o+pemeine <a 
(Please Print Plainly) 
se es es oe oe oe oe oe oe he he hd 
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TRY IT- 


And You'll Stick By It 





MICROGRAIN “85” 


Rated Finest of All 
Finegrain Developers 


by Leading Amateurs 


The first few rolls of film ye 





yu develop in Micro- 


grain ‘85°’ will reveal the reasons why this ultra- 
finegrain developer is first choice with men wh 
demand the finest in negative quality. It pr 
duces negatives of full tonal gradation . . nega- 
tives that appear as positives when viewed by re 
flected light, thu ng tedious proofing 
negatives you can enlarge to salon print size with 
contact print detail—and blow up to mural size 
if you wish, without appearance of objectionable 
grain. It’s easy to process, has long active life, 
and requires no additional exposure. Get a quart 
today at your dealer. Price, Dry, 80c qt.; Liquid, 
$1.30 qt 
Write Dept. PP-Y4 for Complete Booklet 


PHOTO RESEARCH 


MANSFIELD LABORATORIES 


701 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
| Creators of Solutions for >r Photographic Problems 











Equipped 
with a 
Squeegy 
Rubber 
Roller 


14.50 


complete 


=e 








Tus new Squeegy Roller eliminates 
the drudgery of squeegying glossy 
prints, and is highly recommended for 
matte prints because the roller squeezes 
the surface moisture out of the print, 
thereby causing faster drying. 12” x 28” 
chromium surface. Dries prints in from 
four to eight minutes. Uses only 180 
watts on 115 volts. AC or DC. 


Squeegy Roller Attachment, to 
fit other Weaco Dryers, may be 
purchased separately at $3.95 


At your dealer, or write for more details! 


WARREN 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. 


Warren, Pa. 
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Pose Your Goldfish 


(Continued from page 51) 











about 15 degrees. A bright flood, spot- 
light, or flash reflector is placed above the 
camera and at an angle of about 30 de- 
grees to the glass. This elevation of the 
lights prevents reflection on the aquarium 
front, and serves to simulate sunlight. A 
black background placed behind the 
aquarium will detract from detail in the 
plants, but will enhance the pictorial 
quality of the picture. This, of course, 
applies to light-colored goldfish and 
tropicals. Other varieties, such as the 
dark-colored calicos and moors, require 
a light background. 

Use a fast panchromatic film, and don’t 
be afraid of slight overexposure. The 
comparative insensitiveness of these films 
to green will result in a good exposure 
for the plants. I have found that it is 
wise to allow one full stop to compensate 
for the lack of reflections in the water it- 
self, and where a normal exposure would 
be 1/50 at f 22 the exposure should be 
made at f 16. 

I decided to make my aquarium pic- 
tures with flash, since I could stop down 
to a small aperture and use a shutter 
speed of at least 1/50 second. With a 
No. 21 Photoflash in a reflector placed as 
described above, my exposures on Agfa 
Superpan Press are about 1/50 at f 16 (or 
1/100 at f 11.). Sometimes I use a couple 
of small floodlights to lighten a white 
background. The flash is made with a 
Kalart synchronizer, but could be taken 
by open flash as well. It would be nec- 
essary only to set the shutter on “bulb,” 
open it at the proper instant, fire the lamp 
in an ordinary flashgun, and close the 
shutter again. 

Once your setup is ready and the fish 
corralled between the front glass and 
partition, the rest is easy. Watch their 
movements carefully. After they become 
used to the new order of things they will 
move about naturally. A single subject 
will present no difficulties, but where sev- 
eral fish are to be photographed you must 
watch for a pleasing arrangement. Most 
fish have frequent periods of suspended 
animation when their action can be 
stopped with speeds as slow as 1/10 sec- 
ond, but it is unwise to depend on any- 
thing less than 1/50. Certain varieties of 
tropicals are very excitable, and you may 
have to use the fastest speed on your 
shutter—at least 1/100. Incidentally, I 
have seen tropical fish jump out of the 
aquarium when excited, so don’t forget 
to keep yours covered with a screen or 
piece of glass. 

You'll find aquarium photography a 
fine indoor sport which pays good divi- 
dends in the way of interesting pictures. 
Whether you have tropical fish or the 
more common goldfish, there are good 
pictures to be had.—f 


Your miniature camera produces nega- 
tives of a size suitable for making posi- 
tives by contact. The process is simply 
that of ordinary contact printing, except 
that instead of using sensitized paper you 
print on positive film.— 
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| Dress up your Photo Album 
NOW with Rite-A-Title. Clear, Ar. 

*® tistic Titles—Pure White or 
Brilliant Red, Blue, Green, Yelloy, 
Lots of cartoons for tracing included 
with set. Perfect for Movie Titles. 
as ABC. Not aliquid. No fuss—no mugs, 









TheMODERN Way 
TO MAKE 


Anyone 
Can Doll 
10c(Anylcolor) 25c (Assorted colors) 


Complete Kit By Mail 1 O¢ and 25: 


ALL PURPOSE GOLD CORP. 
Box 81, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Promptly Refunded 


= FLASH = 


Exposure Meter 













Complete ¥ Accurate; 
All lamps ¥ Indoor or! z- 
out ¥ Day or night 


~ 50 with 
leather caSe 
At your Dealers 


444 mmm eae 


FRANCIS X. DOTTERWEICH, DUNKIRK, N. Y. 





Mmmm )=EXPOSURE METERS SINCE 110 a 





mem “UNIVERSAL” SPECIALS —— 


RANGEFINDER Duo Six-20; Eveready case. 7 62.50 
135mm _Sonnar F 4 for Contax (ft.) and case 94.50 
KODASCOPE 8, Model 50......-2.+e+e++e06 24.50 
CONTAX II F 2 (in ft.), with case... 144.00 
RETINA I, F 3.5 Ektar Chrome (case, filters) 35.75 
GOODSPEED Auto Foc us Synch, (Reg. $15.00) 9.25 
Ly TA PERLE F . ;? ompur inde rah ek baie ae 28.50 

K. 16mm _ Model B, F 3.5. .......+..ee08 18.50 
DE. LUXE SEADED Box se REEN '80x40; 

Sy TE a 6b: bk ela.o eS a elae € 6.4 2 6ae 7.75 


Liberal Trade- in Allowances—Other Used Bargains 


UN l VERSAL CAMERA ExcHaNceE 














97 West B’way. N. Y.C. 

m m 
a e BULK MOVIE FILM ~% 16™. 
oa Mo ovie Film in Bulk, spool your own film, and 
Save This fine grain, high grade, non halo 
film anions 12) projects to theatre quality pictures. 
100 ft. dbl. 8 mm. (equals 200 ft. single d -$1.85 
100 ft. single 8 mm. eee . 
400 ft: 16 mm. notched in 100 ft. lengths - -. 4.65 
Camera spools 35c each (any ones 1). Processing 
rates 100 ft. 16 mm. 85c; 25 8/8 mm. 50c 
Send postcard for free circulars a. Home Processing 
Equipment. 
Superior Bulk , Pen Co., ‘Home Processing Headquarters’’ 
Dept. P-4 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 











a dollar bill around any 36-exposure roll of film and 
it to us for a good job of fine grain processing; films 
vaporated and each good negative enlarg by craftsmen to 
approximately 3x4. Send an extra 50c (coin) for double 
weight mat paper 35mm developed and contact strip 
prints 18 size, 40c; 36, 60c (see before enlarged). 
Genuine Moen- tone, 










nationally known, Superior 
Established 1899,’ 


MOEN PHOTO stavite, 101 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 





Y PLEASURE or PROFIT 


Prepare for profitable business of 
fascinating hobby, at home undef 
guidance of qualified instructors. No prevr 
ous experience necessary, common school 
, —o mm sufficient. Many earn while learm 
Our practical studio methods also qualr 
y “for well- paying positions upon gradu 
tion. Send coupon below at once for free 
booklet “Opportunities in Modern Ph tog- 
raphy,” particulars and requirements. 
——_— er ww ee ee 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1315 Michi 


gan Avenue Dept. 2264 Chicago, tL 
Send booklet, “Opportunities in a Photography.” full particulars 
and requirements, 
Pd + t:ccrdckearwewesnessecroniueeetescnesuceres Oe Age.. 
BBD. o ccvcrcvvccoccsedescevecgvccocesesecoecoscecesoonses® 
CP Acikerdckearn des aheesscawessneneneeusesa wees eee State. 
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(CAMERA = 
BARGAINS. 


Good-As-New ' 
Specials! 

















aROBOT, f 2.8 C.Z, Tessar..+-+sereerees $ 55.00 
@SUPER-PILOT, 4.5—$22.50; same 35.00 
@ KODAK ‘'35,’’ cpld. Range Finder 35.00 
@FITH-FLEX, f£ 3.5 reflex....+++eeeeeees 37.50 
aCINE-KODAK ‘‘E,’’ ff 3.5..-06+ 20+ eee eee 25.00 
@ CINE-KODAK ‘* PO tae se ce ceeewes 49.50 
@ KEYSTONE, aes 96-6457 um: Sian Oe 39.50 
e & H., 70- B.S Cooke. 1... veces 22.50 | 
e@e ALTO ROLLEIFLEX, f 3.5 C.Z. ressar. 115.00 
@ AUTO. GRAFLEX 4x5, 2.7 C.Z. 612” Tessa 95.00 
@ BOLEX, H-8, f 1.5 Meyer, case ° 197.50 
@ WOLLENSAK, 12” £5.6 lens... ° ° ° 45.00 
e RAPHIC 314x414, £4.5 C.Z. 514” Tes- 
8 Press Comp Kalart r.-f. Built-in Syn 
chronization Tubular Finder 119.50 
@ ZEISS 12x40, binoculars : Saas 69.50 
@DOLLINA II, f 2.8 C.Z. Tessar—NEW 49.50 | 
@ WATSON 4x5, Press Camera, NEW... 30.00 | 
@ Hundreds More... @ Bargain Bulletin... @10 Day Trial 
eliberal Trade-ins. - @ Easy Terms... @Write TODAY! | 
| 





RNHILL £47 /896 BOSTON, MAS 





FINE 


35 MM FILM cru 


developed .»o enlarged 


36 exposure roll of film 

grain processed and each 

negative enlarg zed to «<4 

oximately 3” . 4” on single 
ight glossy paper for only 1.00 

8. EXPOSURE. ROLLS developed and enlarged 
twice original negative size for c 

oniy 

Rush your films today. Ask for FREE Booklet 


when you order. 
Dept. 2D1 


Any 





MINILABS 


Box 485 MADISON SQUARE P.0. NEW YORK, N.Y. 





@ PLUS X 
® SUPERIOR 
Reloaded Cartridges—3 for $1.00 


100 ft. Finopan or Supreme—$3.75 
As Bulk Winder & 25 ft. any film—$3.75 








HOLLYWOOD IRI NEGATIVES 


ke your own large, beautiful prints of HOLLYWOOD 
‘ls, ‘‘oomph’’ girls, stars, studio sce ~a ete. Our 
feasloual negatives may be iy enlarger or 


ter—a perfect print every time P ric ‘es: 1S mm 
50e each (sample 25c); 214x214” size, 75e 
sample 50c). only ONE sample to each cus 

r Price list of many desirable ubjects with 

€ sample. KODAC HROME rR ANSPAREN( IES by 
Jarvis of Hollywood ‘ Jc each or $2.00. 


HOLLYWOOD NEGATIVE suavece 
P. O. Box 789 De AD Hollywood, Calif. 





— -GRAPHIC OR ROLLEI? WHICH? 


selling you z 








equipment, we 
not me rely advise you 
tly to sell suited to 
il needs at the rle price That policy 
is our business soundly and guarantees your satis- 
Write us what you want to trade, sell buy 


1! for latest bar 
rket letter 
FREE-LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD, 
(Supply Division) 
Dept. D 


gain list and free picture-selling 


Inc. 





219 E. 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


PATENT 


"tus YOUR IDEA 


sting ‘points to inventors and illustrate important me- 
anical principles. With books we also send free ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention” form. Reasonable fees deferred pay- 
ts, forty-three vears’ experience. Write to: Victor J. 
am & Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 428-D, Victor 
Building, Washington, D. C. 








OTHER MEN 
ead and 

d by our 
books **Pat- 
ent Protection” 
“Selling In- 








Focus on Your Home | 
(Continued from page 31) | 





to present the subject in its true char- 
acter. 

First, study the room to determine 
whether its different elements, such as 
walls, windows, fireplace, and furniture 


| can be combined into a pleasing picture 
| Try to avoid taking in too wide an area. 


This will necessitate showing a lot of 
blank floor and ceiling—which usually 
makes a picture uninteresting. 

Cross lighting is the best for general 
use. The reflectors are set up to light 
the room from the general direction of 
the camera, one or more on each side 
of it. They must be far enough from the 
camera to cast shadows and create con- 
trast in the picture. 

Catch lighting is a form of cross light- 
ing which builds up shadows and con- 
trasts to a more marked degree. The 
light is thrown from a position close to 
the wall and parallel to it. This type of 
lighting is especially effective for rooms 
with fluted designs or relief work on the 
walls. It also is used to heighten the 
texture of the walls and create dramatic 
effects with interesting shadows. 

Glaring reflections from objects in the 
picture area must be avoided. Take spe- 
cial precautions to watch for them before 
the shutter is tripped. It is easy to miss 
them, but once they are in the negative 
they are hard to remove. Mirrors, pic- 
ures and picture frames, shiny furniture, 
glass vases, and windows are among the 
most common offenders. Often reflections 
can be avoided by a slight shift of your 
lights or by moving an object in the pic- 
ture area just a few inches. 

Large window areas with daylight be- 
hind them can make interior pictures 
very interesting. However, they present 
an exposure problem that must be con- 
sidered. The outdoor scene, if it is lighted 
by the sun, is many times brighter than 
you can possibly make the interior of the 
room. To get detail in both, their ex- 
posures must be balanced. This isn’t as 
hard as it sounds. 

If you take your pictures on a dull day 
or late in the afternoon, the outdoor il- 
lumination may balance up with the light 
you are using inside. You can test it by 
taking a meter reading of the scene be- 
yond the window and comparing it with 
a reading of the lighted interior setup. 
If this doesn’t work, you can make one 
exposure for the room and another for 
the outdoor scene. 

Set up your lights and camera and 
make an exposure that is correct for the 
brilliant light outdoors. Don’t move the 
camera. Then go outside and cover the 
window with a large black sheet. This 
will eliminate the outdoor light. Com- 
plete your exposure for the interior scene 
with the windows covered over. 

When you want to photograph a room 
without showing shadows, you can make 
your exposure by “painting” it with light. 
Only one flood lamp is needed. Set up 
your camera and focus it, leaving the or- 
dinary room lights turned on. Stop the 
lens down to a very small aperture and 
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What the Photo Fans 


Ane Reading 


You'll notice the difference immediately, 
once you apply the technique found in 
these popular “best sellers.” They are all 
written by practical photographers—authors 
and lecturers who not only know their sub- 
jects thoroughly, but know how to present 
their knowledge and experience clearly and 
concisely. Almost like having a skilled in- 
structor at your elbow. Available at photo 
dealers everywhere, or write for complete 
information. 





ENLARGING — by C, 


EMLARGING 


I, 
Jacobson, Ph.D., and P, 
Cc. Smethurst—a ‘“‘must” 
book for anyone anxious to 
turn out consistently excel 
lent enlargements. Covers 
every phase of this interest 
ing subject, including pa 
pers, printing, fixing, wash 
ing and drying, toning, re 
touching, trimming, mount 
ing, dodging, special proc 
esses and special aids for 
better enlargements, etc 
Has 85 helpful photographs 
and a diagrams 200 


pages, 
cloth. 


oot 








DEVELOPING by C. 
Jacobson, UVh.D The most 
complete and helpful book 
on this subject. Covers the 
negative technique from ex 
posure through develop- 
ment, fixation, and correc- 
tion. Contains 178 for - 
mulas on development, de- 
Sensitizing, fixing, washing 
and drying aids, reduction, 
intensification, retouching 
aids, preservatives, correc 
tion aids, etc. 280 pages, 
with interesting diagrams, 
tables and photo- 


STAPHS. ..eeeesees $3. f 5 


DEVELOPING 











ay a. IN-ONE CAM- 
RA ooK 


by W. 
ihe and F, L. Dash— 
The ideal primer for be- 
ginners or occasional pho- 


tographers. Explains all 


the fundamentals of 





tography in the lest 
manner, without co ing 
technicalities. Covers every 
phase of the subject from 
camera. selection § right 
through printing, enlarging 
and even color work 180 


40 photographs 


$1.75 


pages with 
8 color prints and 
36 diagrams...... 








PHOTOTIPS ON CHIL- 
DREN—by Mary and Ru- 
dolf Arnheim — Covers the 
**Psychology’’—the ‘Tech- 
nique’’ and the ‘Art’ of 
this subject of universal 
appeal. A most helpful, in 
formative book for profes- 
sionals as well as ama- 
teurs, because it covers the 
subject thoroughly from ex- 
posure to finished print. 
Has 83 illustrations and 58 
diagrams and sketches. 112 


pages, 10x 7”, handsomely 
cloth 
Pw nnsesecees 5 





Wadenoyen, 
a new, help- 
64 diagrams and 


3.50 


$1.50 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING BOOKS: 


The Rollei Book—by Dr. Walther Heering....... a 
Night Photography—by Dr. Walther Heering.. 
This Is Japan—by Fritz Henle 
Modern Enlarging Technique—by Hans Neuman. 
The New Photo School—by Hans Windisch. . 


BURLEIGH @Q) BROOK Siac. 


GOooos 


NEW YORK ciTy 


Sy ge nh PEOPLE—hy tlugo Van 
F.R.P.S., . Presents portraiture in 
ful and cael manner 168 pages, 
131 isirations, with lighting 


diagrar 


MAKING COLOR PRINTS—by Jack H. Coote 
for beginners; covers all color processes. 128 
pases, Well THMSRACOG. .occccccccstccscs 


PHOTO 


126 w 42. STREET 















ele Arden 
SCREEN-STAGE 


MAKE-UP 


Now: make portraits that give the max- 
imum of flattery, need the minimum of 
retouching ... the Elizabeth Arden way. 
Use the very make-up chosen by leading 
stars of stage and screen... by famous com- 
mercial photographers. 


elizabeth Arden Screen-Stage Make-up 
. will not dry or injure the skin 
. blots out freckles and blemishes, 
subdues bad features without for- 
feiting naturalness 
. for black and white and color 


SPECIAL GAMERA KIT $350 


containing 4 foundations, 1 lip rouge 

1 lipstick, 3 liners, powder and puff, black 
mascara, brown and black pencil, and bottle of 
special make-up remover. 


"nie ——ieegerte re” — >is. 


Elizabeth Arden Sales Corp. | | 
| 681 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 
1 Please send 
| Free booklet ‘‘Before the Camera Lens’’ | 
| () Special Camera Kit, $3.50 | 
| Name —s ——— | 
| Address_ —— — 
| Cit = ae State _ = | 
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See what you get in Abbey’s new 
Vimo Flashgun. 100% electromagnetic 
S\ nehronization- just like newsmen 
use. Professional type battery case, 
socket, fully adjustable reflector hand 
somely chrome plated and ready to use 
on any standard eamera having one 
of the following kinds of shutters: 
Supermatic, Kodomatic or Diomatic 
Compur, Compur Rapid, or Compound 
Prontor Il, Koilos, Ilex Acme 
Instantly attachable and syn- 
chronized at factory. Made and $1375 
guaranteed by Abbey for _ 
whose products no Flashgun 
user has ever had to pay a at better 
penny for service or repairs. dealers 
Abbey 
305 E. 45, N.Y. C. 


Corp. 
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open the shutter. Then “paint” the room 
with the light from your reflector—just 
as you would water a garden with a hose. 

Throw plenty of light on the floor, 
which is likely to be too dark, and keep 
the illumination even along the walls. 
Your exposure may be as much as two 
or three minutes. If you make half of 
the exposure from a position at one side 
of the camera and half from the other, 
nearly shadowless lighting will result. If 
the room lights are very bright and a long 
exposure is needed, turn them out when 
half the exposure has been made. This 
will avoid overexposing them—which 
would make the lamps and areas near 
them come out flat white, without detail, 
in the finished picture. 

Don’t shoot “pot luck” in taking in- 
teriors. Plan your pictures, and take 
your time in arranging lights and setting 
up your camera. There is no point in 
working fast—all the elements of your 
picture are fixed, and they aren’t going 
to run away. 

Light the room carefully, deciding just 
what you want to show and bringing it 
out to best advantage. Shift the furni- 
ture about if you think it will help. Then 
forget that film is cheap and lenses are 
fast. Think only of the quality of the 
one exposure you're planning, and make 
it the best picture you can.—™ 


One-Piece Backgrounds 

for Tabletop Subjects 
MONG amateur photographers the 
A occasion frequently arises when 


some small object is to be photographed. 
And in prints of this kind it’s very dis- 
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Continuous background eliminates line. 


concerting to see a line running across 
the picture where one portion of the 
background ends and another begins. 
This condition is almost certain to ensue 
where a light background has been de- 
vised from two or more sheets of light- 
colored cardboard. Sometimes this line 
can be thrown out of focus if the working 
aperture of the lens is sufficiently wide, 
but more often the lens will have been 
stopped down in order to get overall 
depth of field. 

What is needed is one solid background, 
in which no such lines can appear. A 
good method of obtaining this is shown 
in the sketch above. Take a single sheet 
of clean white cardboard and flex it as 
shown. Of course the sheet of cardboard 
should be sufficiently large to extend out- 
side of the scene on all sides. Various 
types of lighting can produce different 
background effects with this kind of set- 
up, and in no case can the objectionable, 
tell-tale lines appear.—Tracy Diers, Ja- 
maica, Long Island. 
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NEGATIVE FILE 


HOLDS OVER 3000 
NEGATIVES INDIVID- 
UAL OR MIXED 
SIZES — 21/44" x 2144" 
up to 4” x 5” 
NO SCRATCHED, 











|] DISCOL- 
The JACOBS UNE- 

| FILE es »vides 

| safe m. age and 

| permits finding 

any negative in- 

| stantly. Unique 

| construction al - 

| lows film to be 
filed according to 

| size as well as 

| date and euect 

| matter, slots being provided to vary rea inpgggnbran 
size. Complete with cross index system, manilla 


enve lopes and chemically treated parchment 
bands $4.95 
Al so o< 
negative 


. File for 35mm film holds over 6000 
No glued seams on envelopes—nega- 


tives ¢ annot discolor, 
At your dealers, or direct. 
Send for circular, 


GEM PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


New York City 


1974 Broadway 








ANN, SUPERIOR 


35 VN WM SER WCE * 
36 Exp. Fine-Grain 

DEVELOPED, VAPORATED fi ENLARGED 

TO 3X40N DAALED EDGE VELOX PAPER 


America’s finest candid developing. We 
ultra fine-grain develop all rolls; make 
enlargements with wunerring precis ion; 
V aporate each negative: and give brilliant 
deckled-edge prints on Velox paper! 
New ecientific Vapo: rating process coats 
negatives with hard finish and protects 
indefinitely against finger-marks, 
seratches, atmospheric changes, etc 
| Means far better pictures! Send rolls or 
write for FREE gee print, handy 







mailing a 

Order at the Ww pric am All prices 
given — Ww, ex et reloads, include 
developi Vaporating, enlarging to 
3x4 oe “Bes kled- ‘Edge prints on Velox 
paper. 

36 exposures, 35mm... .......0+e0% $1.00 
18 exposures, 35mmM.......6.ee066 60 
Reloads fur 36 exposures.......... 50 


Reloads for 18 exposures 
Sixteen exp. No. 127 roll... 


Eight exp. roll ($828, gg etc.) 3 * SAMPLE 
Rh yy MAILERS 
VAPORATING 


Real 24-hour service. 
Order today! 





AMERICAN STUDIOS 


Box 55 LA CROSSE, wisc. 
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3rd INAUGURAL PHOTO 
Great Historic Event Showing 
President Taking Oath of Office. 

Picture 4x5 in. 
Made by famous photographer. 
a historic picture. Suitable for yLy 
framing. Send for it, today! 
} aaa BYRON’S Inc. Washington, D.C. 
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REAL Proto 


All Dignitaries on the Same 

Clear and artistic shot. This is 

Gee FONE 0.0.6:0-566s.00ecnccenceeeene 
625 15th St. 


matically. 
has a Contact 
touching. Table. 
circular free. po 

. An £.5 achromatic lens 

With an additional bere 
inch focal pen » ag 
MAT LENS $7 
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Issue of 
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Ne w Pa sag 4x5 Press Camera | = Kodak 5595" 
4 4.5, new Compur a. . 80.00. 
R A II Rge. Finder 5, c Lon Say e8 
& Retin a Il Rge. Finder F 2.8, chrome...... $3: 30 
Rati na II Rge. Finder F 2...'.......- - 84.50 
ynar 9xl2 F 4.5 msg RR ae 42.50 
K relle I F 2.8 Xenar lens LN..........- 69.50 
relle II F 2.8 Tessar lens LN. is ec cela arse: ow 76 109.50 
ntam F 2 Special—Reg. $87 a 67.50 
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Finder Steinheil P2.9.... 
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We leur Rge. 
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All pretensions Sead to New—10 day trial— 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
i New Bargains in Used New Cameras & Equip- 


ment—Yours for the asking—Write for Bargain 
Bulletin 


178 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 


THE NEW 2 x 2° 


SLIDE BINDER 


Saves Time .. 
.. Cuts Costs 
Prevents Breakage 














The le - wa to bind your Kodachrome Transparen- 
ci rr VF E. Slide Binder has two pieces of thin 

e size of the film area. It assures instantane- 
< tomatie centering of film and glass. It lightens 
the weight. The easily attached, silver finished cover 
for dust-proof se al for the gines and film. See it 


aler’s. W rite for new S. E. literature now. 


ame FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Dept. 4PP 100 E. Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. 













Have More Fun—Make Better Pictures 


PHOTO CHEM LAB 


A Complete Home Study Course 
in Photographic Processing ° $11 95 
Le t rapid ———s of all dark- 
rm techniques essential to perfect 
hegatives and finest quality prints. 


MANSFIELD PHOTO RESEARCH LABS. 
Dept PP4, 701 So. ba Sal le St., Chicago 


35mm BULK FILM 


EASTMAN PLUS X & SUPER XX 
3 CARTRIDGES $1.25 


25 Ft. 








BOO FE. ccccceccce 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled P.P. 


FILM CENTER RELOADING SERVICE — 


Box 272 Station G 


















No Carrying Charge 
Ward's camera prices one o 
whether oa buy on terms o. 
as little as $2 a 2 month 
own a really fine came: 
Ward's new catalog in sbrimful of bargains in it oO and movie 


th 
famous. W. ard gos rantee 0 satisfaction, one, items 
Sised Wide aes wittituuwasisas 

MONTGOMERY WARD é {. 
Photographic Dept. PP-441 


eq Enlargem nts 


ZIV ta ery- beautiful enlarge- ~S 
ments of any 4 negatives of the same size 
(up to 214" x 414”) you send. These val- ~ 
uable enlargements are guaranteed non- 

fading, deckled and dated on Velox. Neg- 7 “ 
atives returned with enlargements. Send P UN 

your negatives with 10c in Cy ee Offer limited to one 
order (10c) faves ust accompany order. 
MAIL-N-SAVE, Box 3 310 0-4, Quincy, Mass. 
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Clip Good Pictures 


(Continued from page 32) 











of light. Hence a perusal of these scrap- 
books is almost a photographic education 
in itself. 

I count it especially fortunate that I 
was clipping magazines while the work 
of Lusha Nelson was still being published. 
His outstanding portraits, similar to Stei- 
chen’s, are characterized by simplicity of 
composition. Nelson’s untimely death at 
the age of thirty, which occurred in 1938, 
halted his good work; but his portraits of 
noted people comprise an outstanding 
volume of artistic photography, which 
will become more valuable and more in- 
teresting as time goes on. 

Toni Frissell began taking pictures for 
Vogue in 1931, and it is chiefly as a pho- 
tographer of fashions that she has 
achieved fame. She now is considered 
one of America’s outstanding women pho- 
tographers. Her work is characterized 
by interesting backgrounds for her mod- 
els, and by a great deal of rhythm and 
suggested motion. Her subjects never 
look at the camera, and seem entirely 
oblivious to the photographer, always 
being apparently absorbed in some ac- 
tivity. 

Most of Toni Frissell’s pictures are 
taken out of doors, and for backgrounds 
she uses such things as cloudy skies, sand 
dunes, beaches, haystacks, meadows, and 
gnarled trees. Anybody who is interested 
in studying detail and texture should 
look through a collection of her work. 

Horst, another illustrator, is a prolific 
artist in the field of fashion pictures and 
portraits. His color portraits of Amer- 
ican women are outstanding. My scrap- 
books containing pictures by Horst are 
divided into color work, portraits, and 
fashion photographs. 

One large group of my clippings in- 
cludes the work of four photographers 
whose pictures have appeared regularly 
in Harper’s Bazaar. These studies not 
only are interesting in themselves, but 
afford an idea of what various types of 
successful photography may encompass. 
Hoyningen-Huene is chiefly a fashion 
photographer, and his pictures usually 
show expensive furs and gowns being 
modeled in luxurious apartments, rich li- 
braries, and sumptuous drawing rooms. 
Martin Munkacsi is one of the best known 
among “candia” fashion photographers. 
His pictures have a feeling of natural- 
ness, and show genuine action. 

Louise Dahl-Wolfe has done much 
work in Kodachrome, both in fashion 
photography and in portraiture. Inci- 
dentally, with modern color reproduction 
as fine as it is, you can glean some truly 
beautiful pictures from the magazines. 
My books containing Dahl-Wolfe studies 
are divided into color reproductions, por- 
traits (many of them taken out of doors), 
and fashion shots. Jean Moral, a French- 
man, was one of the first to make out- 
door snapshots of fashions. His shots of 
models strolling through parks, down 
stairs, or along the Paris boulevards, have 
historical as well as technical interest. 

I suppose it’s only natural that being a 
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ALBERT EASEL 


Makes Framing an Accurate and 
Speedy Step ....... Eliminates 
Time and Paper Waste 


Technical perfection in the finished print 
largely depends on accurate framing of en- 
larging paper. No wonder, then, that so many 
discriminating amateurs and_ professionals 
depend on the Albert Automatic Easel to as- 
sure success at this important step... no 
wonder that the best enlargements so often 

are made on this precision Easel. The Albert 
assures straight, square borders, clear and 
sharp, without fuzziness. It eliminates bother- 
some darkroom calculations and adjustments 
for borders—does so many things auto- 
matically that you’re freer to concentrate on 
other important steps. 


9 Exclusive Features Make Prize- 
Winning Quality Easy to Attain 


Automatic Paper Centering—no shift- 
ing of easel for 5x7, 8x10, 11x14. 
Automatic Border Measuring Scale. 
Automatic Masking Bands. 
Automatic Frame Support. 
Automatic Paper Alignment. 
Positive Masking Band Contact. 
Non-Warping Easel Board. 
Non-Fogging Surface. 
Non-Slip Base. 


Price, only . . . $9.75 


See These Aids to Perfect Blow- 
Ups at Your Albert Dealer. 


ALBERT ‘ 
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Fine grain developing « 36 full-size 
prints « “electric-eye” printing « deck 
e embossed margins « date embossed on front mare 
gin of each print « film vaporated (protects nega 
tives against finger-marks & scratches). All for $1 
If less than 25 prints FREE print credit. Send roll 
and money or write for Free Mailers. 
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woman I should have taken considerable 
interest in clipping good fashion pictures. 
But the fact of the matter is that I’ve 
managed to gather a fairly representative 
collection of all types of work by mas- 
ters of the camera. In addition to those 
already mentioned, I have fairly compre- 
hensive albums containing the work of 


Anton Bruehl, George Platt lLynes, 
Man Ray, André Durst, André de 


Diénés, Rawlings, and Ivan Dmitri. I also 
have collections of scenic and industrial 
pictures, and outstanding news photo- 
graphs of such subjects as the raising of 
the submarine Squalus, the burning of the 
dirigible Hindenburg, and Marian Ander- 
son singing in front of the Lincoln Me- 
morial in Washington. 

It’s taken me many hours of pleasant 
work to assemble all these scrapbooks 
full of good pictures. Judging from the 
great interest manifested in them by my 
friends the photographs hold an appeal 
to just about anybody. Furthermore, I 
have compiled a library of visual refer- 
ence material in many fields other than 
that of photography. So I consider my 
unusual hobby to be well worth while. 





Hansel Mieth 


(Continued from page 23) 








and as it always will be, is a beautiful 
thing. It is forceful and dynamic. It is 
soft and comforting. If the photographer 
tries neither to add nor to detract, if he 
works simply, he will work well.” 

In 1931 life was hard in California. 
Hansel had to make a living. She turned 
“fruit tramp,” joining the group of migra- 
tory workers who wander up and down 
the Pacific Coast following the seasons 
and gathering in the crop. 

The job was mean. It was poorly paid. 
Hollywood movie stars were making 
thousands of dollars a week, but straw- 
berry pickers were getting only 10 cents 
an hour. 

For one full year Hansel trudged with 
the migrant workers. Her camera was 
busy, and occasionally she had an oppor- 
tunity to slip back to San Francisco and 
work in the tiny darkroom of her eight- 
dollar-a-month apartment. Her picture 
collection grew—and then came a real 
job. It was her first photographic assign- 
ment. She was sent out to make a pic- 
ture story on the activities of the sardine 
fishermen. 

Here adventure. Out with the 
purse-seiners she went—right into the 
teeth of a gale. The wind blew so hard 
and the boats tossed so badly they didn’t 
dare go into port. Hansel was sick, but 
she got the pictures. Her most vivid 
memory is one of attempting to focus her 


was 


camera on a slippery mess of little fish 
as they slithered about in the hold. 
She went into Chinatown to get a 


series of pictures of life in the Chinese 
quarter. Meanwhile, in New York, the 
executives of Time, Inc. were bending 
over sample page layouts as Life was be- 
ing planned. They hadn’t heard of Han- 
sel Mieth, but they were due to see much 
of her before long. 

The famous San Francisco bridges were 
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Brilliant, salon quality enlargements 
on Selected double weight, matt paper 
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Dupont No. 
25 ft. Dupont A-B-B. cc cvcccece 100 Ft. 
$1.00 Super x! xo “P lus x coeccecserce $3.50 
(36 exp.) oe Cartridges (36 exp.) 
Dupont 1-2-3—Plus X...cccccccscece 3 for $1.00 
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7 5x7 =from diff. negatives indiv. 
. masked & spotted, on dou- $400 
| or ble weight velvet or s. Poe 
} 4 8x10 clossy paper. for 
FREE—vwrite forcomplete price list and free 
mailing bags or send your films to Dept. 12. 
| AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC SERVICES, Inc. 
} \ 130 W. 46 St., New York, ° ll 
SCRATCHED sett 
RECLAIMED 
Save that film! Remove TRIAL 
h got with RE. JAR 50¢ 
FR AC T-ALL. Remarkably “ 
easy to use. Dip—drain 
dry. Feonomical. 8-oz. 
1.50. 


bottle $ 2-oz. trial 
At your dealers 





or direct. 


Inventions, Inc., Dept. A 
4175S. Dearborn St. Chicago 








your Camera Outfit and Darkroom Equip- 
ment is worth several hundred dollars, 
take the sensible precaution of obtaining 
our CAMERA FLOATER POLICY, in- 
suring “All Risks” against Theft, Fire, Break- 
age, Accidents and practically any other 
hazard—at home or elsewhere. Rate for 
one year is 2% with $5 Minimum Premium. 
Write for particulars, without obligation. 
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93x58" 


l process gives lifelike reproduction, eliminat- 
1 grair trouble, distortion and flatness. 
ALL ‘PRINTS ARE BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED 
35 mm. and cut sizes of Koda- 
other color aneaansnatee, 





Mounted *Duplicate 
Enlargement Size Print Prints 
Veh eeerer errr tee $1.25 $1.10 
St Po sc ev cannerwnsnnws 2.00 1.75 
et) PP ee 3.50 3.00 
5S "EE... waaccmicesna as 5.00 4.50 


*With original order. 
Send Money and Film with Order, Prints; Returned Prepaid 


Send for FREE Equipment Catalog 


LA SALLE CAMERA COMPANY 
133 W. Jackson Bl. 
Hl. Dept.B-4 


Chicago, 


Save 4 on Movie Film 





Outdoor Films 


ORTH OTYP Weston 8 


Processing Included. Dalite Load Anti-Halo 


100 15. $1.85 — 25' pt $1.00 


100 ft. bulk double 8 or 16mm........... $1.25 


PROCESSING any Make or TyPe—100/ 16mm, 75c;, 50’ 

eo so Dbi. 8, 90c; 50’ Dbi. 8, 60c Oc; 100’ 
j 8, 70c 

tee ction of underexp. film 21%/2c per ft., min. $1.0 

Intens fication of overexp. film 3c per ft., min. $1. $0. 


Send for free pamphlet 


BRITE TONE MOVIE SUPPLY 
3312 Douglas Bivd. Dept. P4 ___ Chicago, mM. 





HERE'S REAL CAMERA BARGAINS! 
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¢ On TAX Il, F. 129. 
EXACTA J 32. 
Super Ikon BX, F2 ir, eXp 

meter, Everready case, like new. .164.00 

9x9 Ihagee, F4.5 [hagee, compur, 

new 39.50 
6'4x9cem. Kurt Bentzin Primo., F4.5 

essar, compur, new 59.50 

9xl2cm. Maximar B, F4.5 C. E. new.. 61.50 
9x12cm. Ideal B, F4.5 C.Z., case, new. 98.00 


ALADDIN CAMERA EXCHANGE 
4 East 32nd St. NEW YORK CITY (Dept. P) 
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ADVANCED 35MM FINISHING 





% We have a really advanced MAIL ORDER FIN- 
ISHING SERVICE designed to meet YOUR MOST 
EX AC TING REQUIREMENTS at prices easily with- 
n yur reac 

* BRILLIANT 3%-4% ENLARGEMENTS from 
your 36 exp. 35MM ROLL $1.00; 18 exp. 65c. 
* A Post card brings you a VALUABLE COUPON 
iving you 50% on your first order, MAILING BAG, 
Ss AMP BR: ee * a COMPLETE INFORMA- 
TIV CE 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 
EXPOSURE METER 





rs, ® Accurate—Small 
Fea’ ® Easy to Operate $925 
o-@.F*\ © For Cine & Still 
et $ Black-White & Colo WITH 


Popular Calibrations PLASTIC 
Your Dealer or Direct CASE 


DUREX MFG. CORP.,19W.3 St.,N.Y.C. 


For better pictures, Synchronize Multiple 
Flash and Shutter with 


Ley Synchronizing Switch 


Enc h furnished with 











diagram and instruc- 

ible hook-up for 

re la current that 

eed 40c. Using your own lamps. 

Sold on ten day trial money-back guarantee 
of satisfaction. Patent No. 2 2.047.8 77. 





PRICE ONLY $1.50 
if your dealer can’t supply, write 


LEY PHOTOLITE COMPANY 
1627 Carmen Avenue 


WARD’S CAMERA BOOK 











Chicago, mt. 








will save YOU money! 
Prices Same for Terms or Cash 


Ward’s prices are “‘rock bottom’”’ on every fine 
camera (still or movie) catalogued—most mer- 
chandise is s ral othe Postpaid. You also can 
gave money on other equipments a paper, chem- 
icals. etc. There is no ca yi Frying € harge for for Terms. 
Vv a ony ase made a ar s A 
isfy. Send for Camera Ca without de delay—today 
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MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. PP-441, CHICAGO, LL. 















POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


being built and Peter Stackpole was tak- 
ing pictures from dizzy heights as they 
went up. He was selected as West Coast 
photographer for Life. One of his first 
assignments was to cover Chinatown, 
which Hansel Mieth had come to know 
so well. 

The two met in Mary Jeanette’s Mont- 
gomery Street studio. Stackpole came 
in with a tale of woe. His Chinatown 
story wasn’t working out right. The 
Chamber of Commerce had taken him in 
tow, and all he could get was very nice 
pictures of the telephone exchange, the 
theaters, and all the obvious things. He 
wanted to show the Chinese in their 
homes, about their daily tasks, but they 
didn’t want to be photographed. They 
were polite—very polite, thank you. But 
no pictures! When he insisted, they 
smiled and didn’t understand. 

Hansel agreed to take him to the homes 
of her Chinese friends. They knew and 
trusted her, and with her help he got 
his pictures. She gave him a few of her 
own Chinatown shots, and he showed 
them to Dave Hulburd, now head of Time 
magazine. Time bought her pictures and 
wanted to see more. Soon Hulburd was 
giving Hansel assignments. First there 
were small stories. Then came a big 
one on Harry Bridges and the San Fran- 
cisco waterfront. 

The waterfront was a turmoil of bat- 
tling men. Photographers were not popu- 
lar. Cameras were being smashed, and 
cameramen were being smashed along 
with them. Hansel went straight to the 
office of Harry Bridges. 

“I want to take your picture, and get 
some shots of the strike,” she said. 

Bridges was emphatic. “No pictures,” 
he declared. “There'll be no pictures.” 

“All right,” said Hansel. “I'll wait and 
let you think it over.” 

And she sat down in his office. She sat 
in that office for one full week. Then she 
got mad. She got so mad she cried. 

Bridges was quite sympathetic. Be- 
fore the tears had stopped dribbling from 
the tip of her nose, he had assured her 
that she might take all the pictures of 
him that she wished. In addition, he 
pressed into her hands a pass that would 
let her take pictures any place along the 
waterfront. From that time on, Hansel 
Mieth was the one photographer who 
really covered the waterfront. 

In July, 1937, Hansel Mieth was offi- 
cially made a staff photographer for Life 
Magazine. She has traveled far taking 
pictures since that time. A good amount 
of her work has been along scientific 
lines. Do you remember the vivisection 
story, the pneumonia report, and the story 
on blood transfusion? Those were her 
pictures. When Life did a sketch on 
Booth Tarkington, Hansel Mieth was the 
girl behind the camera. 

Who doesn’t know Hansel’s picture of 
the recalcitrant monkey called “The Mi- 
sogynist?” She went to Puerto Rico on 
that assignment. 

She likes scientific assignments. First, 
she says that she learns a lot. Second, 
she believes that through her pictures 
she is helping advance the work. She 
likes nothing better than to contribute 
in this manner to scientific progress. 
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Step Up the Quality of 
Your Negatives and Prints 


THIS NEW 
EASY WAY 


NEW REDI-MIX 
SOLUTIONS Jie 


@ Make 
Correct 
Develop- 
ment Easier, 
Surer 


@ Eliminate the 
Muss and 
Fuss of 
Hand Mixing 


@ Afford Top 
Quality at 
Lower Cost 








@ To step up the quality of your nega- 
tives and prints, turn to Redi-Mix, the new 
factory-mixed line of developers and fixer. 
Just pour from bottle to tray, add water as 
required, arid use—confident that there’ll 
be no failures due to wrong amounts or 
incomplete mixing. That’s because Redi- 
Mix is prepared under laboratory condi- 
tions you can’t duplicate at home . .. in 
accurate proportions according to the best 
of standard formulas . .. and_pressure- 
mixed in cold water to hold down damag- 
ing oxidation. 

Redi-Mix Solutions Cost Less to Use... 
than most prepared solutions—and very 
little more than ordinary powder developers. 
And as to quality—judge that for yourself 
by these two facts: They’re made by the 
maker of a famous line of X-Ray developers 
where accuracy and dependability are an 
absolute requirement. They’ve been thor- 
oughly tested by almost a year of use by 
hundreds of enthusiastic amateurs. 


Solutions for Every Need 
No. 27 Developer (Similar to W72 
Formula): 32 oz. Standard Stock 
Solution for Film and Paper... .45c 
No. 67 Developer (Similar to D76 
Formula): 32 oz. for Roll Film, 
Sheet Film and Pilates......... 45¢ 
All Weather Fixer and Hardener: 32 
oz. Standard Solution for Film and 
Paper, 5 to 1 Stock Solution. . .55c 
No. 200—Fine Grain Developer 


(Similar to DK20 Formula): 32 
ere’ Pee ee CLA ke LAR 65 
No. 200—Fine Grain Replenisher: 32 
eR a SE) ee Pee 55c 
No. 21—Fine Grain Developer: 32 oz. 
For Minéature Viim..:...... 1.00 


Ask Your Albert Dealer for 
REDI-MIX Solutions 
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NEW NEGATIVE FILES 
SIX SIZES $1.25—$1.75 


= A 








Nega-File No. 45 in Use 






The Nega-File* provides a new and inexpensive method for filing negatives 
both the amateur anc Each File A eq iipped with 100 
aisnine en lopes, 4 Numeri G pag Ro sy 
i f each F exception a. which is 
f expos ept ing 








»s for strip negat 1 permit view a negati ive with- 
idling e Maroon simulated leather File 
Sizes and Retail Ay Envelopes 
Film Nos. File N Price Refills (per C) 
35 me tripe of 6) 127 (4) 82 ‘ -25 $0.90 $8.70 
620 (-tripsot 3) bilsanmanerde 24 115/8 50 1.1 90 
12 0 or 127 25 -80 70 
11¢ 6, 130, 118, 124, 541, 518, 122 35 -90 75 
623 a and ae it film -50 1.15 90 
637 cut film 75 1.40 1.15 
(Refills ontain 100 additional printed clas ab cut envelopes, 
sovther Index and Visible N erical Guides frog L1¢ 200) 


All Prices F. 0. 8. aston, Penna. 


THE NEGA-FILE COMPANY 
EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


*Fleg. U. S. Patent Office 
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GUARANTEED 
by TIME-{2-LITE 
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PRINTING 
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LIGHTING 












CHECK Fully Automatic 
THESE TIMER FACTS 
Above, Model | Before Buying 


P39 Profession- , 
al...also con-§ !- Instantaneous Operation 














trols contact NO "Warm Up" Needed. 

printers. 1,500 § 2. 99.5% Accuracy Guaranteed 

— by makers of Time-O-Lite. 

17750 Accuracy remains constant. 

snc M39 — No adjustments. Only a 

TED waht: mas synchronous motor timer 
110 volts A.C can make this claim. 

» ff 3. Instantaneous automatic re- 

— 9 250 set—exclusive Time-O-Lite. 


SEE IT AT YOUR * Controlsany A.C 
DEALER'S TODAY 2PPliance. 


Sndustrial Fimer 


101 Edison Place « Newark, N.J. 


20 Wwioe 2x2 SLIDES $1 


Special Offer—unusual scenic, travel 
torial views—full double 35mm size, 















and pic- 
sharp and 


clear—mounted, ready to show in any stand- 
ard projector. 20 for $1. 40 for $2. All dif- 
ferent 10 Art Slides, $1; 20, $2; 30, $3 


List of other subjects sent with each order. 
ART SLIDE CO., Sippo Lake P-4, Canton, O. 




















POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Among all pictures she holds highest the 
work of Dorothea Lange, who is famous 
for the photographs she has made for 
the Resettlement Administration. Hansel 
thinks Miss Lange’s pictures make sense, 
and have gone a long way toward help- 
ing better the condition of American 
workers. 

“How do you think amateur photogra- 
phers can improve their work,” I asked 
her. “How can they learn to make pic- 
tures that really mean something?” 

She thought a minute before answer- 
ing. 

“I should say that the thing of most 
importance is the outlook of a photogra- 
pher on life. He should attempt to look 
life in the eye, and record as faithfully 
as possible what he sees. He should let 
the camera be his means of expression, 
and learn to get the most out of it. 

“The only way that a man can learn 
to make a good picture is by taking pic- 
tures, and by doing so constantly. When- 
ever possible he should get advice and 
criticism. The advice will make his work 
easier. The criticism will point out his 
mistakes and help him avoid repeating 
them. 

“As for cameras, I started with a vest- 
pocket Kodak. Today I use a Speed 
Graphic and a Zeiss Juwel. The outfit 
itself isn’t so important. The photogra- 
pher must master completely whatever 
camera he uses. He must know how to 
handle it under all circumstances—that’s 
what counts. Whenever I get a new cam- 
era I spend three or four days studying 
it before attempting to use it in my work. 

“Most important of all, the photogra- 
pher must know how to handle people. 
The best way I have found is to approach 
my subject as if I were a respected friend. 
One cannot approach a subject as an out- 
sider and win confidence or make him 
feel at ease. If I am called upon to pho- 
tograph a Mexican family, I try to come 
to them as if I were a Mexican who 
understood their problems and wanted 
to help them. 

“Sincerity is important in working with 
people. You should not lie or beat around 
the bush. If you will tell the truth, and 
try to make them understand why you 
are taking the picture and what it is all 
about, you rarely will get a refusal. In 
all of my work, when I have approached 
a subject honestly and without pretense, 
I have never yet been turned down. Don’t 
attempt to “steal” a shot. It may work 
once, but not for long.” 

If Hansel Mieth ever asks you to pose 
for her, watch how she does it. And 
even if you never see her, you will do 
well to follow her example and get the 
confidence of your subjects before you 
shoot. You may not have flaxen hair, 
dimpled cheeks, and eyes that twinkle— 
but you can get better pictures if you 
spend a minute or two getting acquainted 
with the people you photograph. 

Talk with them and let them know 
that you're interested in what they are 
doing. Let them know that you're their 
friend, and they will help you get what 
you want. Know what you're after first, 
of course. Then “sell” your subjects on 
helping you get it. That’s the way to 
take good pictures.—™ 
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PRICES CUT FOR 
ae FILM BIG SAVINGS : | 


Dbi, 
our prices 10 to 15 er m4 on the'Smm 6mm 8 mm 
most popular sizes! " 100 ft. SO ft. 25 ft 


ESSCO No. 8, Weston 8 semi-ortho $1.79 $1.19 
ESSCO No. 12, full ortho, wide 

latitude, non-halation, Weston 12 1.98 1.39 $0.98 
ESSCO No. 24, extra fast, Weston 

24-16, panchromatic. fine grain.. 3.69 2.49 1.39 
ESSCO No. 100, Pan, non-halo, 

Weston 100 Tungsten, Not for 

use in bright daylight........... 3.98 2.69 1.69 
Fast processing and return postage included. Each roll 


on daylight loading spool, in metal box and strong car. 
ton, ready for use in all standard cameras. 24 hr. proc- 
essing. ORDER “rey phe an THIS AD. $1.00 De- 
posit Required on C.0 Orders. 


ESSCO mim nropucts 
CUSTOM FINISHING 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
YOUR NEGATIVES DESERVE THE BEST 











2 Exp. Hollywood E - arsemente ee haat edeeetetvened 35e 
2 Exp. (Rollei He llywood Enlargements. SOc 
i Exp. Split 120-127 IL ily w »od Enlargements = 65e 
18 Exp. 35 mm -$1.00 36 Exp tees $1.25 


35 mm Refills Any Aate-Bocmen Poems. 


Without Finishing Orders, Refills, 50e 





35mm. Hollywood Transparencies....75c per roll 
(Selected Positive Frames—, 6 and 5c Each.) 











35 mm. Transparencies from Your Favorite Kodak 
Negatives 15c ea. (Min. Order $1.00) 


HOLLYWOOD SERVICE Box 789 Hollywood, Calif. 
Special Prices to Dealers on Refills and Transparencies 




















| WEW FILM LOADER 


PERMITS DAYLIGHT 
RELOADING OF ALL 
35 MM. MAGAZINES 


W.W. BOES CO. 300! SALEM AVE. 


BOX 7 DAYTON,OHIO 
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Are ome Air cond 
Standards Too Strict? 





Do the Air Corps Schools deliberately ‘‘wash out’’ 
a predetermined percentage of students? Are 
eliminations arbitrary, sudden and final? Should 
young men who ‘‘flunk’’ because of ‘‘an inherent 
inability to fly’’ be given a second chance? The 
startling answers to these and many other highly 
controversial questions on Air Corps standards 
can be found in two authoritative and timely ar- 
ticles in the April FLYING and Popular Aviation. 
By all means don’t miss this ‘‘debate’’ in the 
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YOUR OWN EYE IS THE 
PERFECT EXPOSURE METER 


with light reactions | 
measured by Monner ! 












No batteries, cells or moving parts 


U.S. Patent 


2168133 
The Monner Meter measures 
reaction of the eye to 
eht and translates the 
measurement into exposure 
readings for still and motion post 
PAID 


ture cameras, in black and 
and in color. Designed 

scientist after two years 
f laboratory research. 


anywhere in U. 
Money re- 
funded after 
10 day trial if 
not satisfied, 
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MULTI-LENS 


PHOTO 
ENLARGER 


i including f:4.5 anastig- 
mat lens with 4 inter- 
changeable lenses of vary- 
ing focal lengths for 
negatives from 6mm to 4x 
5 inches. ENLARGES, 
COPIES and REDUCES 
automatically. Calibrated 
easel, filter, masks, ete. 
Price, complete, | 


$g-85 


$1.00 down, Bag th Ps A r 
month, Mone 
antee. FREE %C IRC tr AR. 


GRAPHOMAT “42,2319, st 


NEW YORK 


Te opr) 6 ENLARGE IE 


Any 36-exposure roll fine-grain, vaporated proc- 
essed and each good negative enlarged to approx- 
itely 3”x4” on single weight glossy paper for 
only $1. On double weight mat paper, $1.50. 
For your convenience you may wrap a dollar bill 
around your roll of film or request it sent C.O.D. 
Mail today. Film booklet Free. Here 
is a book that will help you make bet- 
ter pictures. Send in your request with 
your order, or mail a postcard. 
Gratifying Service Since 1920 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
_ ‘Ray Bidg. La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Earn money with YOUR photos 


We offer you a low cost Home Study course 
that will teach you how to make photos you 
sell, where and how to sell them—and 
give you a practical training in everyday 
photography. Send for Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, INC. 
10 West 33 St. (Dept. 2) New York City 


35MM, RELOADED CARTRIDGES 
(36 Exposure) 
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AGFA EASTMAN DUPONT 
eme Background ar Pan 
tra Speed Super ) Superior 
Infra Rec Plus X Superior I 
sitive Super XX Positive 


YOUR CHOICE 3 for $1.00 
Write for Free Emulsion Speed List 


NATIONAL FILM COMPANY 
8750 Olympic Dept. Los Angeles, Calif. 
EXPOSURE 


New rey LA N 1 9 4 1 CALCULATOR 


Amazingly complete in scope, yet just ONLY 


jyuick turns of dial give complete 
exposure data in 10 seconds! For 
Black and White or Color—Indoor or 4 
Out. om- 
INCLUDES FILTER COMPENSATIONS! PLETE 
ASK YOUR DEALER, OR WRITE FOR DETAILS 
WESTERN PHOTO DISTRIBUTORS 


~ 1010%2 $. CLIVE ST LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

































POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 





Red Filters 


(Continued from page 33) 











taken on a day when the sky was clear. 

Some photographers hesitate to make 
use of the red filter because they don’t 
want the deep skies which are associated 
with it. There is no reason why a red 
filter must yield a black sky. A light red 
one will give a sky of medium gray under 
normal conditions. When the air is laden 
with dust, which reflects much red light, 
the skies in red-filter pictures are likely 
to come out much lighter than expected. 

In all black-and-white photography we 
have to content ourselves with pictures 
in black, white, and the shades of gray 
that lie between them. As a rule, it is 
the contrasts between these shades of gray 
that make a picture effective. A light 
subject against a dark background at- 
tracts our attention. So does a dark object 
against a white background. 

To make an object stand out against 
the sky, the shade of the sky should be 
controlled to contrast with the subject as 
much as possible. If the subject is dark, 
an ordinary light sky will serve the pur- 
pose. If it is light, we need some means 
of darkening the sky for contrast. This 
is where the red filter comes in handy. 

If we want to bring out a nice cluster 
of snow-white clouds, we can do it by 
slipping a red filter over the lens. 

The same rule holds true if we are 
photographing a white building or a ship 
with billowing sails. Both of these sub- 
jects will be brought out if the sky be- 
hind them is darkened. Neither can be 
shown effectively against a “bald-headed” 
sky. 

Most filters require increased exposure, 
and the red is no exception. In fact, it 
requires a greater exposure increase than 
any other filter except the dark green. 
The exact exposure factor for any given 
filter depends on its density and the char- 
acteristics of the film with which it is 
used. You can determine the factor for 
your own red filter from the manufac- 
turer’s data sheet supplied with it, and 
from tables supplied by the manufac- 
turer of the film you use. Panchromatic 
film is essential, of course, but there can 
be considerable difference between the 
exposure factors for different types of 
panchromatic film. Some are highly sen- 
sitive to red, and require only two to 
four times normal exposure. Others are 
less red-sensitive and may need six to 
eight times the exposure that would be 
used without a filter. 

A good general rule for taking outdoor 
pictures with the red filter is to expose 
for the scene and let the sky take care of 
itself. If exposure is right for the fore- 
ground objects, it will not make the sky 
come out too light. 

You must experiment with your red 
filter to learn how to get the most out 
of it. Try it out under different condi- 
tions, and see what it does to your pic- 
tures. A good test is to shoot the same 
scene twice, once with the red filter and 
once without it. Doing this will make the 
difference apparent at once. 

Outdoor scenes make use of only a part 
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MUSIC « SPORTS 


Mail the Coupon and let us send you the 
NEXT 5S ISSUES of Rabsons Magazine 


More than 60 beautiful pictures in rotogravure will 
illustrate up-to-the-moment news of PHOTOG 
RAPHY in the current issue of Rabsons Maga- 
zine—just off the press! 

How do you spend your happiest hours? Photog- 
raphy? Then turn to the photo-section, and cast a 
critical eye on the many new “‘shots’’ reproduced 
from cover to cover of Rabsons! S ports? Then you'll 
want to know about the newest gadgets in the 
sphere of indoor and outdoor sports. Music? Then 
read the latest reviews of recorded music, with 
RADIO notes added. 


FEATURES BY EXPERTS! 


Each subject is ‘‘covered’’ by an outstanding au- 
thority in lively, engaging reviews of today’s activ- 
ities! You cannot expect to be right in step with 
your favorite hobby unless you read every issue of 
Rabsons (assuming that your hobby is Photog- 
raphy, Sports, or Music or a combination thereof)! 

. In addition, Rabsons brings you pages of photo- 
news from Hollywood and Broadway! 


Introductory Offer: 
5 BIG ISSUES for ONLY 25c 


We want to send you the just-published current is- 
sue of Rabsons by return mail—and the next FOUR 
issues—for less than the cost of producing and ° 
mailing this fascinating magazine—ALL 5 ISSUES 
for ONLY 25c. Simply sign the coupon, enclose a 
quarter (coin or stamps), mail today, and five 
issues of Rabsons will be se nt to you as promptly as 
they're published. Once you've seen a copy of this 
breezy, informative magazine, you'll want it in 
your home every month of the year! 


|MAIL COUPON TODAY! 














RABSONS, Dep’t. 184M 
111 West 52 Street, New York City 


I enclose 25c—please mail me FIVE issues of 
Rabsons Magazine. Send at once the issue that’s just 
off the press! No further obligations on my part 
If not delighted, my 25c will be refunded. 


NAME 
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1 TONED 
IT WITH 
GOLBLEND 


THIS PRINT IS A 
BEAUTY! HOW DID You 
GET THOSE RICH TONES? 


COLBLEND 


Easy-to-control action produces 
unlimited range of thrilling 
brown tones. One solution. One 
tray. No heat. No odor. Order 
from your dealer; or send $1.00 
for 2 oz. bottle (makes 1 gallon 
of toner). 


Write for Free List of Tonable Papers 
and Golblend Circular 
No. G-P 


THE GROSS PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


1501 W. Bancroft St. Toledo, Ohio 
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NORTHERN OPTICAL CO., INC. 











120 NW. BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








3ie” Wide Ar 4 fe Meyer F Lens.... 
Plat ibel Roll 2.8 R Co a New 
Certo 9x12 a Xenar “e . 
National Grane x | F 5 

T 1 


x7 we od Fr cescves 
| ‘The Mi ie "S65: Bant. Spec 
All items used unless otherwise specified. 
Enlargers, Lenses, Projectors, Speed Grafics 
All sizes, speeds, graflex and views 
Write for FREE BARGAIN BULLETIN 


WELLS-SMITH since x02 


71 EAST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
17 Block from Art Institute 








POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


of the possibilities of the red filter. It 
also is very handy for balancing the light 
in semi-interior shots where part of the 
area being photographed is indoors or in 
shadow and part is out in brilliant light. 

Sometimes it is desirable to frame an 
outdoor scene by shooting it through an 
archway. If the stone is reddish in color, 
the red filter will enable you to get good 
detail in it without overexposing the gen- 
eral scene. Here the light reflected by 
the arch passes through the filter more 
easily, because of its redness, while the 
other colors in the scene are held back. 

Many interior shots can be taken with 
the red filter. A typical example is a 
room with large windows. The problem 
is to balance the lighting to get detail 
inside without overexposing the scene 
that is viewed through the windows. If 
the walls and furniture are in warm col- 
ors which contain much red, the red fil- 
ter will help. Use flood lamps to light 
the interior. They are rich in red light. 
The filter will hold back the blue light 
from outside, and will pass the reddish 
light of the interior, helping to balance 
the negative. ‘ 

However, if the walls and furniture are 
predominantly green and there is a red 
brick house outside the window—don’t 
use your red filter. It would spoil the 
picture in this case, for it would hold 
back the light from the interior and let 
through more light from outside. For a 
problem of this sort, a green filter helps. 

Whether you are taking pictures out- 
doors or in the house, think of your red 
filter before you shoot. If you find that 
it will add something to the photograph 
you are making, slip it on your lens. 

Don’t worry about the increased expo- 
sure that it requires. This isn’t so im- 
portant with fast panchromatic films. A 
shutter speed of 1/50 second is short 
enough to stop motion in nearly any out- 
door scene, and it will permit hand-held 
shots. Under average conditions in bright 
sunlight I use an exposure of 1/50 second 
at 5.6 to {8 on Panatomic X. These 
apertures provide enough depth of field 
for most setups. If you need more, or 
if you want to shoot faster, faster films 
are available. 

If you are interested in getting dra- 
matic shots with dark skies and billowing 
white clouds, you should have a red filter 
among your accessories. Use it whenever 
it will add punch to your pictures. Once 
mastered, it is a valuable photographic 
tool for creating dramatic effects —® 


Firm Ball-and-Socket Joint 

F you are using a tilt-top equipped with 

a ball-and-socket and a set screw, 
you may find that the joint slips even 
after you have turned the set screw until 
your fingers ache. This condition is rem- 
edied easily. Loosen the screw until the 
ball turns freely in the socket. Take a 
piece of lump resin (obtainable at any 
hardware store) and rub the side of the 
ball with it. Turn the ball until the en- 
tire surface has been covered with the 
resin. You will now find that the as- 
sembly will hold rigidly with an ordinary 
turn of the set screw.—J. O. Young, Ell- 
wood City, Pa. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
OF THE YEAR! 
“The Technique of Painting With Light” 


by 
LESLIE C. WALKER 
Presenting for the FIRST time 
the secret of photographing ANY 
size interior with but ONE bulb and 
reflector. Eliminates ALL other 
lighting equipment! Marvelously 
illustrated. Book includes seven 
other instructive chapters for both 
amateur and professional. Indorsed 
by the leading photographers of the 
nation. Price $1. 
THE NASH-JONES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
654 South Westlake Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











DON'TCUT YOUR Sue FILM STRIPS 
= Keep Them in Handy 





seaseee MARA-FILES 
Preserve your films in the 
original rolls — easier to file, 
easier to locate, easier to han- 
die! Mara-Files provide safe 
dustproof negative 
storage at little cost. 


Each file has index for 
description of roll and 
easy location. Mar a- 
Files are well made 
and have neat, black, 
pebbled coverings. 

Send your order today 
Fi F id —Get your negative 
50 Roll Mara-File $1.00 Postpaid strips put away is 


25 Roll Mara-File 75c Postpaid good order. 


MARATHON PHOTOSUPPLY CO.,Box415-A, Wausau, Wis. 








PHOTO SHOP. Box 917, 
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TIMED BY PHOTO - ELECTRIC“EYE 
36 exp. 35mm Roll beautifully foreraia developed 
and enlarged to mammoth 3x 
| $1.00! 18 exposure rolls, only 60c. We use Velox Rapid 
Printer. All enlargements timed b amazing automatic 
PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELL “EYE,” in dust-proof at- 
age | Films Vaporate-Treated to prevent scratch- 


44 size, for only 


rolls or write for FREE print, tree mailer. 
AUGUSTA, GA 














The 
Radio Battle 
of 194i! 


A vast and mighty empire is at stake in the 
battle which has taken shape behind the 
scenes in Washington! It is the empire of 
the great chain broadcasting systems—NBC, 
CBS and MBS; of the manufacturing plants 
of RCA and others; of the great leased wire 
system of the A. T. & T. In the March issue, 
Alfred Toombs, special Washington  corre- 
spondent for RADIO NEWS, brings a startling 
inside report of this conflict. Don't fail to 
read this authoritative account uf the terrific 
combat being waged for the mastery of the 
ether beginning on page 7! This great article, 
the ‘‘hottest’’ story in radio today, is exclu- 
sive in the 


BIG MARCH ISSUE 

















NOW ON SALE 
At All Newsstands—25c! 
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35mm 


eve DEVELOPED FREE 


Pay only for what you get. Maximum charge 
36 Exp. —$1.00, 18 Exp.—60c, Univex rolls— 
50. Our pad | 4c per print. If less than 25 
1egatives are good, we Issue 
tc credit per print. Enlarged . ge y 
3% x 4%, with Photo- eh? - feet 
lectric Eye, Velox paper pris in 
ly. High class work guar- 
nteed. D.K.20 Fine Grain ping 
veveloping. 24 BR. | o> meee 
~-RVICE GUAR- 
} ITEED. SAVE MONEY. Send roll and $1.00 
| today. (Or sent C.O.D. plus postage.) 
| MINIPIX LABORATORIES 


P.O. BOX 1144, DEPT. 24 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CAMERA REPAIRING 
BELLOWS MADE TO ORDER 
SHUTTERS REPAIRED 


We make Bellows to order—Any size 
Fit all Standard Cameras 
All makes Shutters repaired by 
Lowest Prices 
Write! 


UNITED CAMERA COMPANY INC. 


1515 BELMONT AVE, DEPT. P. CHICAGO, ILL. 











GUARANTEED 35MM NEGATIVE 


“LOAD YOUR OWN” 


arma |e 

INT SUPERIOR 
pASTMAN PANATORNC x 100 ft. *3= 
CAMERA ET BMERT Ct CO. 
Between 48th Pad 49th S 





ae} 
1600 BROADWAY 
oa YORK CITY 














—For best results 


ACME HEAVY DUTY 
SQUEEGEE PLATES 
| WILL NOT BLISTER OR PEEL } 


Definitely the best medium for glossing prints. 
id by the better stores. 


Sold 
ACME FERROTYPE CO. 50 Park $q. Bidg., Boston 


























PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


TASOPE', world’s largest builders of Complete Photo-En- 
graving Plants since 1931. We supply newspapers, print. 
eries. studios, colleges. high schools and individuals with 
precision-built Photo-Engraving equipment, and give thor. 
ough training in Photo-Engraving and Photography, (home 
or residence)—all at one low cost! Cash in on popularity of 
pictures. Make big money working full or part time for 
others, or establish your own well-paying business with 
amazingly small investment. Cash or terms. Catalogs 
THE AURORA SCHOOL OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
Dept. 125 Tasope’ Bidg Aurora, Ma 















MAKE MONEY Mg tt 


Fascinating new Occupation quickl 
karned by average man or woman. ork 
full or spare time. Easy to understand meth- 
od brings out natural, life-like colors. Many earn 
while learning. No canvassing. 
Free Book tells how to make good 
money doing this delightful home 
work oun te studios, stores, indivi 
uals and gy — — for 


RATIONALAI ART SCHOOL 





Learn 
1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2264, 





Preserve and File Your Negatives in Transparent 


GLASSINE NEGONTAINERS—$1 Buys: 
500—234x3, 244x3'/2, 254x44 600—2x3, 2x32, 2x4. 
400—234x5%4, 234x5'/2, 3x5, 3x5/; » 3%4x5. 350—2x7, 254x6. 
250—2x10, 2x9, 234x8, 434x534. 450—234x5, 2x5, 2x6. 
300—334x6%, 2x8. 200—5 344x734, 434x654, 234x11, 2x14. 


Cellophane Negontainers—For $1: 
250—3x33;. 200—3x5,  3x5'/2 150—334x5, 354x6'% 
434x554, 434x634, 534x734. (Sizes may be assorted. ) 
Photographers’ Release Forms, 27—25c; 100—65c 
All Orders P’paid! C.0.D.’s Accepted. Money Back! 


A. E. Lutz, 414-N Avery, Syracuse, N. Y. 









36 exp. 35mm roll ultra-fine-grain de- 
ed, vaporated and one brilliant 3x4 


f each frame, only $1.00! 18 exp. 
60c! Rush service—IN TODAY—OUT 
TOMORROW. Send rolls now or write for 


E mailers, free print and 16 page book 
crets of Taking Better Pictures’’! 
Box 400-Y, ELROY, wisc. 

















THE NATCHEZ GARDEN CLUB, 
Tavern, Natchez, Miss., 
graphic contest to be 
tion with its 10th Annual Pilgrimage, March 
22-April 6. Cash prizes totalling $100.00 
» offered for shots in color or black-and- 
white. For detailed information and entry 
blanks, write the club secretary at the above 
address. 


Connelly’s 
announces a photo- 
conducted in connec- 


THE GROCER’S DIGEST magazine, 904 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, IIll., is in the market 
for photographs of independent retail food 
stores showing outstanding product displays, 
attractive window displays, and unusual ac- 
commodations offered by retail grocers to 
their trade. Photographs are to be sub- 
mitted on approval. Those used will be 
paid for at the rate of $3.00 each. 


YounGc & RuBIcAM, INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., invites amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers to submit photo- 
graphs of beer in flat-topped cans for edi- 
torial consideration. The advertising agency 
wants shots of tricky displays, attractive 
windows, distributors’ outfits, and anything 
else that ties in with the use of flat-topped 
beer cans. Only photographs showing flat- 
topped cans will be considered. They must 
be accompanied by data on where they were 
taken. Releases are required. Glossy prints 
are desired. The agency offers $5.00 each 
for acceptable pictures. All entries should 
be accompanied by self-addressed envelopes. 


ANTIQUES magazine, 40 East 49th St., New 
York, N. Y., announces the opening of its 
second photograph contest. Three prizes, 
of $25.00, 315 .00, and $10.00 are offered for 
the best “new photographs of objects that 
are old.” Five additional prizes of sub- 
scriptions to the magazine will be awarded. 
Pictures should be addressed to the Con- 
test Editor at the above address. No pho- 
tographs will be returned. A single piece, 
a group, or a complete interior may be 
shown. All pictures must be hitherto un- 
published, Closing date is April 1 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION, 405 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif., is 
in the market for pictures illustrating the 
many uses of redwood. Five dollars each 
will be paid for photographs upon accept- 
ance. Pictures taken in ail parts of the 
country are eligible. Write to the Associa- 
tion Committee on Photography at the above 
address for a description of the type of 
subject matter wanted and suggestions for 
locating and identifying redwood structures. 


RAYGRAM Corp., 425 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., has extended the closing date of its 
contest for hand-colored prints made with 
Raygram colors to June 15. Awards will be 
made according to the quality of the color- 


ing. Forty-six prizes in merchandise are 
offered. Entry blank must accompany the 
pictures. Write to Contest Editor at the 


above address for complete information and 
entry blanks. 


KoOPMAN-ROBINSON-NEUMER, INC., 231 S. 
Green St., Chicago, Ill, is in the market 
for horticultural photographs (flowers, veg- 
etables, trees, and shrubs). Include com- 
plete information—name, variety, and writ- 
ten description or color reproduction for use 
as color guide. Both Kodachromes and 
black-and-white prints suitable for coloring 
are acceptable. Quote prices. 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CorP., 28-30 West 23rd 
Street, New York City, has extended the 
closing date of its $1,000.00 Mercury Photo 
Contest to July 31, 1941. The contest is 
open to all amateurs owning Mercury cam- 
eras. Rules and full information are avail- 
able from Universal Camera Corp., at the 
above address and from Mercury dealers. 


WEIMET COMPANY, 112 W. 44th St., New 
York, N, Y., announces a contest for toned 
pictures. Cash and merchandise prizes are 
offered. Any toners can be used. Individual 
prizes will be doubled if the winning pic- 
tures are made with Gem Kolor-Chrome— 
the company’s product. The contest will be 
conducted in four parts—winter, spring, sum- 
mer, and fall. The winter section closes 
March 31. For details see your photo dealer. 
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WITH Y, CMLL 
PRECISION FILTERS 


Highly corrected or dramatic color contrast 
in black-and-white stills or movies now can 
be yours with LAFAYETTE Precision Filters. 
Made of finest optical glass, these filters are 
spectroscopically tested, scientifically ground 
and polished. Will not affect sharpness of the 


finest lens. Your choice of: Haze Fitter — LIGHT 
YELLOW — MEDIUM YELLOW — ORANGE —RED —LIGHT GREEN 
— MEDIUM GREEN — PORTRAIT ATTACHMENT LENS. 


LAFAYETTE 
PRECISION 
FILTERS 








(must be used in 








diameter filter portrait filter holder or 
lens combination sun- 
shade - filfer 

he 25mm 84 AY ie holder) 








32mm 
39mm 





1.19 














a 
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LAFAYETTE DURALUMINUM 
FILTER HOLDERS (slip-on type) 
TYPE A—4 sizes for lenses 21 to 25.5mm 
(takes 25mm filters). 
TYPE B—5 sizes for lenses 27 to im 
(takes 32mm filters)......... ‘ 


95. 
TYPE C—4 sizes for lenses 36 to 42mm 95 
(takes 39mm filters). ......... c 


LAFAYETTE LENS SUNSHADES (s/ip-on type) 


Prices and sizes same as filter holders. To fit lens 


only, not filter holder. 


4 


0 


' 13< 


oe 





LAFAYETTE 
COMBINATION SUNSHADE 
AND FILTER HOLDER 
(either slip-on or set-screw type) 
Special Duraluminum con- 
struction, inside not 
painted, but “flocked” for 

less reflection. 


t 





TMM TTT 











ee « A FR seceas 1.98, | 
TYPE C . 2.49 ARGUS....... 2.19-4° 
a a Oe 1.98) | 
a 1.M e outside diameter of lens with 4 | 
centimeter rule ma in this column. 4° 
Lafayette Give this size when ordering, and speci- | 
Filters, fy whether you want combination, filter 
Filler holder, or sunshade. Also specify com-|—}e | 
Holders and era and lens. =" 
Combination 2. Specify how many filters and which =! 
colors wanted. = Bi 
Sunshade /3. Refer to prices above and enclose total jo | 
and F amount, either check or money order, 1° 
Holders plus postage. al 
' ORDER TODAY! — end =8 
lafayette Camera Can = 
























NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
100 Sixth Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
91 W. Jackson Bivd. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
“af 3 265 Peachtree Street 
f es | BOSTON, MASS. 
Pane wc ome &. v. 
@ LAFAYETTE CAMERA 
B Dept. 48D1— 901 W. Jackson Bivd;, Chicago, Ill. 


NEWARK 4. 
JAMAICA, t. 





B® or 100 Sixth Ave., New York, Ne-Y, & 
B CO /enclose $.... : .» Rush my order. a 
Hl (5 Please Rush FREE Cotafag. : 
a EE ~—” Oe oe a 
B cry STATE a 
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THE | 
Librar 
= x = e ’ — . hotog 
GUARANTEED by Willoughby’s! Contax III f:1.5 WANTED used Cameras, Projectors, Lenses, Mi- Pp 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT only 8 months old. Also 8.5¢.m. Sonnar f :2. lens croscopes, Binoculars. Gordon’s, 162-PP Madison, Ss 
and finder, casettes, sunshades, filters and Ab- Chicago. rls ae 
ae gun. F.A. Poetzinger, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., WANTED for cash: Le ica, 1, Contax, Rolleifies st 
2 : ——- yetroit. _ Se a Lenses also. Photographic magazines—back is- 
ALL Like New ; 2 Years Guaranteed: Leica F. f | ARGUS C2, case, accessories, cost $35.00, sell | sues. Morgan Gravlee, Kennedy, Alabama. UN 
3.5, $89.00; Leica F, f 2, $99.00; Leica G, f 3.5, $22.50. Model A Eastman 2”x2” projector, lamp eer me slid 
$99.00; Leica G, f 2, $109.00; Contax II, f 2, shay 4 “eg o xX pr J , ) WANT good Binoc ulars, state lowest price. Donald j st.. N 
$129.00; Contax II, f 1.5, $149.00; Contax III, f 2 cost $39.50. Sell $22.50. 48x48” Raven Half- Harris, 509% N. Dixie, West Palm Beach, Fla, 4 
‘ad . : p wie epee : ag tone screen, metal hanging case, cost $19.00. Sell ——— Fe green cr q SAVI 
$149.00 ; Contax III, f 1.5, $169.00; Bantam Spe- ¢12.00 All perfect Argus F. Robinson, Elkton KINE Exakta_ wide- angle, 4 cm., lens wanted. imi 
cial, $59.00; Super Sport-Dolly, Tessar f 2.8, Marviand J ) Se ' . ’ Guy Haselton, Christie Hotel, Hollywood. me cl 
$49.00; Reflex Korelle II, f 2.9, $75.00; Elmar eateries : = = - — CASH: We buy c: py a 
on , - . , <a an. fr - - : of ae SaaS shia At < ly cameras, projectors, lenses, etc, s Dor 
ov MM, $45.00; Elmar 90 MM, $59.00; Contameter 314x4%4 series 1) Gr iflex 3 » Zeiss Tessar, filter. Highest prices. We also trade musical instrument : 4 Sal 
for Super Ikonta B, $42.00. American Camera Ex- Never used $147 R. T. Roush, Angola, Indiana. guns, ete. for cameras. George Levine & Sons = 
pace Ne TE LEICA Owners only — Specialized synchronizer. | Dept. C, 15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Estab. 1896. [i \\* 
KORELLE Reflex Tessar 2.8, Kodachrome Adaptor, Bulletin from R. A. Simerl, 1419 East Albion, WANTED 6x9 or 9x12 film pack came ra in good Box J 
accessories, Solar enlarger, accessories, easel, me- Milwaukee, Wis. condition. Zeiss or Kodak preferred. Write Bar- 4 oman 
a, $185.00. Dr. Albin, 411 Stimson, Cadillac, PERFEX—good condition, f 2.8, 1/25-1/500, case, bara Rich, Apt. 5F, 645 Westend Avenue, New q 
RI ANI : TT = . 2 filters, $25.00 sob Sipe, W iketie ‘Id, Nebr York City ee eee a 
BR ) new Contax ‘- », Sonnar accessories, ST TT 3 XENON lens, camera, 8 cm, 10 cm, 5 em or ? 
$275.00. Lloyd Auerbach, 13641 Dexter Blvd., De- NEW, Weltina f 2, streamlined, case, $75. Inspect. = ese A te lar 4 "Prt Be 7 Fi 
troit, Mich. — ; Wm. P. Sipes, 106 Fourth St., Des Moines, Iowa. — “= brush wanted. 30 Warrington, Provy- i — 
» i ° snee, hh. . 
KORELLE II, 2.8 Tessar, case, Kalart flash, fil- BEE BEE 24%x3%, f 3.5 Tessar, case, filters, WANTED: 35 MM outfit. Speed Graphic camera é 
ters, sunshade, meter. New condition, $125.00 sunshade, supplementary lenses, etc. Make offer; Any accessories adaptable to either. Jos. Stearns, 4 
Federal Enlarger No. 245, $25.00. silla Bogle, — a ee Ss 3. ——, ~ tf nea, San Anselmo, Calif. 3 
; e, G Oval, Parkchester, Bronx, New Yor ity ee - : . arcil 
Adairsville, Ga : a “* a i ceca WANTED: Good used 8x10 Studio Camera with aay (lars 
SELL Bantam Special $52.00. Want 85 MM Con- PAWNBROKERS since 1858 Specialists loans 5x7 and 8x10 back. A. P. Thomas, 8 Harris Rd., ; natio 
tax lens and Graflex camera without lens. Clyde (good for god on — y — yy H. Princeton, N. J. ‘ Ww 
Saul ne ure Stern, 872 Sixth Ave., New York. ist unre- a RR AE TNE Bee ; 
Baumgardner, Hazard, Ky oe ae Samuien o— ’ WANTED: Universal viewfinder Contax or Leica NEW 
SACRIFICE for immediate sal Contax III, f 2 = ~ — - - First class condition. Advise whether chrome or : res 
Contameter complete, Jacobson Synchronizer, worth 1B : AUSC ~ & LOMB Telephoto Lens for national black finish. Lewis P. Watson, 2809 Bedford Ave., me Unu 
$275 00 atten euthk Mia wae, &245 60 sch | Graflex sed only once. $55.00 list price, only Raleigh, N a Rio 
Brown, Rt. No. 1 1 on a , |} $35.00 The Sutcliffe Company, Louisville, Ky = - — * me 
; Ms Mee 00 the ; ; " ; — = 5 WANTED: Wide angle lens ‘for Contafiex. Must 4 
— : |} 9x12 IHAGEE Duplex, 4.5 Zeiss Tessar, Compur. : PE yi 7 
1x5 AND 5x7 Aerial Cameras for sale or trade. Abbey flashgun. accessorie $65.00. Chowning be in good condition. Box 
in annitin rs . then hio A asngun, i; essories. abo. : g : ~— : ~ —~ 
Sample photos, 10 Claud Dry, Athens, O Todd, Richmond, Ky CONTAX II, Contameter, write full details and 
SELL Kalart Micromatic Synchronizer, $7.00 OMEGA A—no lens, Contax adapter, A-F condi- price. Also interested in other Contax accessories. 
Want 8x10 or 5x7 enlarger. 11x14 printer. Ivan tion. $25.00. Vesely, 2724 S. Central Pk. Ave Box 8. 
lye , Newcastle, Me : ; Chicago. Want 4x5 enlarger : WANTED: Dagor, Protar, Angulon le ns, camera ; % 
SELL Solar enlarger, $34.00; Federal, $8.75; LEICA IIIB, Summar f 2, 1/1000 second, new, 16 mm sprocket wheels; Veeder counter. Box 34, A 
— owe oe ayo — K on gare Mt guaranteed. Make an offer. Rev. Wiencke, North- Elmwood, R. I. a 
ector Vrite organ G ee, enne , Alabam: or Ww TL Or oe y . . <4 
—— —__ ee | eee we WANTED: 35 mm Bell & Howell Eyemo. State 
NATIONAL Graflex 1, filter, shade, copy lens USED No. 8 Cirkut outfit. Complete. No lens. condition, cash. Write Box 3048, Cristobal, Canal a 
$35.00 Good conditior G. O. Herb, Snyder- Includes Rev. back 6%4.x8¥% plate camera. Best Zone i 
town, Pa offer tox L nai anaes ‘ 
ELWOOD Enlarger, 5x7, with bulb, lens, easel. ARGUS Techniscope $22.50, Retina II f 2, $75.00, : 
Used. $17.50. Richard Hufnagle, 3260 Randolph, | 135 MM Hektor f 4.5, $85.00. Maxfield, Box 182, CAMERA REPAIRS 
Lincoln, Nebr | Waco, Texas. : 
MIROFLEX 9x12 em. 3.5 Zeiss Tessar 165 MM, SYSTONE projectors 847.50 ; A-74, $19.50: : er : ; 
ae anoenentls ! a | “i qr : K EYSTONE project rs, A sl, $47 5A “4, $19 a0 ; REPAIRS: Shutters, range finders, extension tubes, 
case, accesso! like w, $95 Keller, 95 Kil t-8, $33.50; Cases, $3.50. Box 182, Waco, Texas : 
burn Road. Belmont Mas : : os es flanges Accuracy guaranteed. Out-of-town re- | 
: : : — : Ss LEICA Vidom finder, $20.00, Leica D, 3.5, $55.00, pairs promptly returned. Camera Craftsmen, 2344 { 
5x7 EASTMAN Autofocusing E nlarger with easel, Contax Sonnar f 2 lens, $45.00. 215 Wall St., Davidson Ave., New York c ity. 
foot switch, good ¢ - di tion, $55. Sonnar 1.5, $65. Bethlehem, Pa. P ROMP T, E ffi t * Rieter ond jalizil oe f 
! ller, 95 Kilburn oad, fel ont. Mass ae . - ~ aes 31 —--we 7. icien service, specia we, in movie | 3 
wi 7 1 = SUNRAY Arnold Enlarge r, 2%4x2 4, f 15. New, equipment. 20 years’ experience. The Camera Re- ae 
NATIONAL Graflex Series Il f 3.5 Excellent latest. Double Condensers. Distortion control. pair Shop, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. Dept. PP . 3 
condition, and accessories valued $113.85. Sacri- Cost $42.50. Sell $32.00. Box 188, Lake City, Fla. - —. — — -- . 3 
fice $55.00 Dale Kellogg, 615 Kinsley Ave., | LIGHTSEAL rids bellows of light-leaks. Saves Ka! 
Winslow, Ariz | replacement. Safe— Sure. Results guaranteed , EX 


CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 
































— Send 35c for bottle. Lightseal, Manhattan Beach ; or 
SELL Leica IIb with Xenon f 1.5 and extras. | ANTED California. Stal 
Robert W Knight, Seneca Falls, N. ¥ W — —— EE at 
GRAFLEN. 31,44 6%4” Cooke f 2.5 lens, pack CAMERAS REPAIRED. ' Mail orders promptly TR 
“a ‘ rag \ A ee , na three: fim ieldes ‘tox ‘ ; acknowledged. George W. Moyse, Inc., 1 Beek- e lar 
ing panel, evye-level Gnder. Will sell lens sop- | LEICA, Contax, Rolleiflex, Super-Ikonta, Minia- man St., N. ¥Y. Dept. A. 7 
avn tants ‘woamination " privil ’ Paul Kobler, | tute-Cameras, Lenses. Cash—Trades. American 2 TR 
Mons aon Thin ‘i . . , 4 Camera Exchange, 2130 Broadway, New York. % r. 
FOR Sale Contax Il, f 2, case, filter like new, | WANTED: Goerz Anschutz Stereo Camera, 3% INSTRUCTION ; — 
cok AA a be eee fy , | with Goerz lenses. Walter L. Balla, 815 Welling. 8h 
$125.00. Henry Kramer, 2104 Brookfield, Balti- | ee, gas. eee il ce! 
more, Md eee 2 _— MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at oat 
’ . HEA ga eH ; WANTED: Plate, roll holders, pack adapters, film home. Easy plan Previous experience unneces- 
aa : Belle :: A Cl y St g ey Boa ats sheaths, for Plaubel Makina. Bennett, Box 1320, sary. Common school education sufficient. Book- os 
wit Peonenetaincs ihc incost ae Tae Salt Lake City. | let and requirements free. American School of me 
BUY Wholesale—Former Camera buyer of large WANTED: Contax lenses, finders, and contameter | Photography, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2251, Chicago. N; 
concern is in position to supply camera a et, number 1340 Describe thoroughly. R. B. LEARN retouc hing “Blondes,” $1.00 pre prepaid. 11 
— = 3 he be gg » iguaic Colter, 190414 Hall Ave., Marinette, Wisconsin Mode rn Photo Studio, Utica, N Ll 
seTnie vad t ne ve OTK l | = : 4 
N antam Special; P: scope ; —— —— em 
MINIATURE Wirgin Xenon f 2, $30.00. TIhagee | oe a Bo geo + a "a thug . he 12 pe OIL Coloring photographs a fascina ting “hobby < or ~ 
Tessar, 3.5, $27.50 Levey, 735 Noble Ave., | (Clark St.. Chicago i< : profitable business. Learn at home. Easy sim- M 
Bronx, N. ¥ ee - = Sa PS TT “9 plified method. Previous experience unnecessary. ED 
BRAND new C 2 Argus with case at 20% dis- | bo a Pog owl y oto mM l Ani Send for free information and requirements. one £ 
count. Cha Lu de ? v ishington, Ind | Oneonta, N. Y — r pos ; , — © School, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2251, B 
$32.50 SUNRAY Miniature Enlatr gers Brand new, | CASH for used Cameras Lenses, Photo raphi¢ oe ———. 
never used. Limited quantity. 2” f 4.5 Wollensak | Equipment, Optical goods. Highe st prices. El- CORRESPONDENCE courses and_ educational 
len Only $24.50. Get our prices on Cameras | man’s, 108-PD South Clark, Chicag books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. 
and Equipment before you buy. M & H Camera | ———— All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid = 
Department, 512 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa | WANTED one six-inch telescopic lens for Bell & for used courses. Complete details and bargain W 
SELL Camera, accessories, meters. 16 MM Ampro Howell Mode 1 70-G : In Bs ply =e de tails’ and catalog free. Write Nelson Company, 500 Sher- fe 
, Mes : Bae price wanted Lorene Fitzpatrick, 1700 South 4 Dept. D-237, Chicago 
projector for 8 MM projector. McKinley, 87 East Second Street, St. Louis, Mo man, Vept. oul, ago. ti 
Alexandrine, Detroit * — = » Y 


: - SMALL Reflex Camera for Cash. William Genel, - 
AUTOMATIC Rolleiflex, latest. Excellent. Case, 141 East 54th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. M 
$115.00. Dr. Muir, 302 Southway, Baltimore, Md : ~ = 
BANTAM Special Ektar f 2. Perfect. Like new. | ff REDUCED RATES r 


er : . 2 
$i Donald Pashek, 5202 Fleet Ave., Cleve- | WILL make 7-inch lifetime statuette from your 
land, 0 ; ) Will} FOR READERS ij| negative, 60c. Colored, $1.00. Postpaid. Nega- 


tive unharmed. W. G. Buser, Argonia, Kans 





YOUR FLASH SHOTS improved 100%, flatness Non-commercial readers who wish to 





eli: ite d, with Pr x wEX extensior Use any buy, sell, or exchange cameras or equip- KODACHROME slides are filed syste matically with 
battery « ‘ vnehronized or not. $1.50 } tiara aS F k F of our new cabinets. 20% discount to Camera Clubs 
postpaid , IXW Ix I 109 Germantown Ave., Phila., ment are invitee to take advantage o and Amateurs. Coloni: il Press, Attleboro, Mass. 





our new reduced rates in this section. 
‘ PATENT your idea—Simple inventions ofte n Vi il- 
uable. Two advisory books—free. Victor J. Evans 


I nt 15 words for $1.50. Extra words 25¢ Will 
$9.50. John Richard, 2614 Greenleaf, Elkhart, Ind. WIil|)_ each. Payable in advance. HUH & Co., 429-D Victor Building, Washington, D. C. L 


R85 MODEL 5x7 view, $6.50; 3A Kod 
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SELL Brand new Zenith or RCA-Victor radio at 
discount or trade for good camera. Write Morgan 
Graviee, Kennedy, Alabama. 
SONGWRITERS: Words, melodies. Amazing of- 
fer. Hibbeler, C-16, 2157 N. Avers, Chicago. 

THE Photographic Series of the Little Technical 
— Library will guide you through every phase of 
photography. Each of the 20 pocket-size text 













































































Wea books is complete in itself, authoritative, profusely 
te illustrated, = by noted photographers. On 
~ Me sale at all leading camera, department and book COMPANY 
‘/- mm sti See page 120 for complete list of titles. Ce Be on pond erst ah PRS HP. 
k is- q - ——_ men . = a manana —_ @ GUUS B.ccccece eee ° ‘om tid i i i 
a UNUSUAL Kodachromes — Beautiful models Abbey Corporation...................2. 110 Si teen ioe ay hae ee 117 
snald Slides, te, Free list. J. C. Williams, 245 E. 44th Ace Photo Laboratories................. 112 | LaSalle Camera... 113 
_ : a, NYC ee enn Hi Acme Ferrotype Co.... : 117 Ley Photolite Co... a 
nted. WH SAVe Your Silver from your active hypo. Use pa bag tae df ae Second Cover | Levine & Sons, Geo.. -seees 109 
1, im ed Aukerman Electrolytic Units, odorless, addin Camera Exchange eats 113 Little Technical Library...... cons ae 
ik. ci poll Prolongs hypo 30%. Free folder. Albert Specialty Co .111-113 Se ee a EE is 9 Ie 117 
etc, ts Don't write unless using 50 gallons yearly. States = eng Gold... .. & - 108 
— : Salvage Company, Dept. 14, Lima, Ohio. i Serv... — ‘. MacDonalds Photo Lab 106 
— —" oto Lab......... eee 
1896" WANTED: 27%x2”, mounted or unmounted, Koda- American Bolex Co.... 5-67 SSeckntyee Studio ee hohe pegs ; un 
ps chrome slides of Tahiti or Moorea. State price. | American Hard Rubber Co . 93 ae og Service....... : oar 
OO Box B s American School of Photo h 108 oe Sa 
. P \ < graphy....... 
bar. | |] American Studios 29) ~~ — eee 
] : mpro Cosp........... ee : : : 
. MOVIE EQUIPMENT Anaconda Film Co... i ee eee 107 
or ? J pollo Metal Works.... «2 oo x C iia : ; 
Prov- 2 x . . Arden Sales Co., Elizabeth . 110 ee : } a7 
Gi KODAK magazine eight, accessories, Ampro eight Argus Incorporated. . 122 — Co., E. E.. si 89 
nera projector, accessories, pan tripod. All as_new, Art Slide Co. - 114 Mimosa American il - 102 
cone, $188.00. Dr. Albin, 411 Stimson, Cadillac, Mich. AuroraSchoolof PhotoEngraving. . 117 mar agg Film Supply Co........... ee 
Be MOVIE Fans! Processing, Titling, Editing, En- inipi ie 
with 3 larging, Reducing, etc. Write for prices. Inter- Bass Camere Co........ crosses OF a Phot ‘Labs. . we 120 
e ; I nntenks Me Sinenis 62 odern Photo Labs.......... : 120 
: Bon: > . s, P. 0. Box 2137 _ | fj} Bausch & Lomb........ ery Oey erie . 
Rd., b see oo Laboratories, P. 0. B 2137, Ft Soll & Bowell Oconpany 17 Moen Photo Service...... ; 108 
, Texas. ¥ ia... res ee Montgomery Ward &Co.... 111-113 
eica i NEW: Keystone or Bolex 8 or 16mm outfit, screen, | Black Hill Industries, Inc.. . 118 Meven, Bob : -. 106 
ie or 4 reasonable. Glenn Mishler, Warren, Ohio. } Boes Co., W. W.. , - 114 a Picture Screen & Accessories 
Ave., By: Unusual 8-l16mm sample, lists 10c. Specify 8-16. | Brite Tone Movie Supply..... 113 ang igh ent a 
. Rio, 413, Elmira, i. ae : sa typ ct — . << $ = Nash-J Pub. Cc 116 
a urke ames, inc.... 2 asn-vones ub. °o Vers C48 * wees 
Must 4 Burleigh Brooks, Inc. .72-84-102-104-106-109 | National Art School Were ee er 
_ PHOTO FINISHING .:--. ad Cw ROR 
ries q Camera Mart, Inc. (The)............... 109 | National Photo Labs ere 112 
© 35mm Rolls including Mercury fine grain devel- Camera Equipment Co......... . 117 Natural Color Co 102 
sity oped. 36 Big 3%x5 enlargements, $1.00. Reload Capital Camera Exchange............ 94 Nega-File Co 114 
34  35c. 16—3%xd enlargements, 127 or 120—50c. Cargille, R. P.. eh ip bk a 106 oe Soe poe Meshenee ? 
- q Filmshop, Linton, Ind. Castle Films... ‘ j gee 7 New York Institute of Photography 121 
_ - _—- : Central Camera Co....... Sree Northern Optical Co .s wee 116 
‘tate a ye 8x10 ENLARGEMENTS, $1. P. O. Box 36, a ee eae 85 
anal Bs ed Hook, N. ¥ assified Section. . aad 118 Olden Camera & Lens Co 112 
a Cook & Sons, Inc., Thos...... ia oe 
iy Cohen's Exchange, Abe Race 12 Pacific Coast Film C 
= oF PHOTO SUPPLIES Craig Movie Supply Co... ae te gs 
: urtis, omas S., Labs.......... 101 Penn Camera Exchange ee ee 6 
4 LARGE illustrated Camera Catalog l0c. Trade Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc.... ee . 69 daar — SMR eae = 
a . Guns, Binoculars, anything fer Photographic Sup- Defender Photo Supply Co., Inc.. 3-89 illi i ie 
ne culars, # [ 10to Phillips Co., Edwin M P 99 
os plie Warshals, First Madison-N, Seattle. | a Amsco Corp....... : 101 Photo Labs 94 
44 jevelopix.................- : =? 104 Photo Sh 
2 |] mmmmmrrrorecmmmmmes || Scenes ELSE ey tant tee 
—) oe ————............ mee Beek tg 
rag + 
ke: ba TRADE Rolleiflex, Rolleikin, etc as . tee c Rabson’s.... 76-77-115 
PI : ; in, ete., for Contax Ac- Eastman Kodak Co....... 61-Back C 
foe Denesha, Malone Road, Kansas City, Edwal Laboratories, Inc. (The) se “104 nen. a 
‘ ry Kar Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co anes 104 Sian" Pavete Gaveiee ; Be 
a | EXCELLENT 5x7 or 3%4x4% Graflex for Graphic | [| Essce Film Prod... -+sssss0+ 114 | Ray Schools (The) 106 
; 2 W + “deal lens. Jacobson, 2009 Perrine, | wens. & Co., Victor J... a thin de 109 Research Engineering 120 
sat ette nd, 
tly TRADE I. ©. S. Accountancy Course for 1E | rier, es. .- Skpelmaahaae " siacasaai catia a 
4 tADE S. Ac anc) se for good En- | i i 
ek : larger or ?. George Kubica, Jr., Little Falls, N.Y. | ae ana a 2 on ing Serv.. tees a + sere < Roetinen Photography (The)... 100 
: : : = ° * . yee ervice amera oO 
— } TRADE—Folding Camera, Colt Woodsman Pistol Sy eadbangy eer “ae Psat ssc Pbangie ss 2 zs Shull, D. Paul.. 106 
i) i 7 i. A rod, pee Graflex or Rollei Camera. Seaauhens tne. heise . oe S Simmons Bros., Inc 108 
% 4 itthews ( ie ’ : = - . 
= ene uford, Ga. ; Feee-Lance Photographecs Guild... .i6?-100 | Sele © Some. 5. B's A 
<oal 10TGUNS. Target Pistols and Binoculars ac- Fromader Genera Co..... ... 102 s “ 4 Equi ae ee 
at cepted in trade on everything photographic, in- | Studio ‘ il a ae po 
ese cluding Leicas, Contaxes, Eastman and Bell & G-M Laboratories.... ; 85 s pote ‘Balk Film C ; = 
nt How ll motion picture equipment and Da-Lite Ganz Co., A.d..... ‘ ... 1 yvonne wf ~ pe pntieds: pte oe ae 
of <a ns. W rite for 4 Convenient time pay- — hyo Supply Co....... 110 au ein vei tnetens sem 
g0. ents may be arranged on anything new or used. eneral Electric Co..... 73-Third C ao 
; National Camera Exchange, Established in 1914, Goodspeed, Inc....... = 70-71 Technifinish Laboretory.......... --- 107 
id. 11 So. Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. Graphomat......... 115 iy yaa a aaaeed wb the Lp 
: Pie TR A Saal ER: - PN a — G P ium OO... eee ceorvece l 
= a ICA G, f 2, case, accessories ; trade for Rollei- pen Sete Sugety Company... +++ 216 Thorner, S.G........ ee 
or flex or Primaflex. Phillip Norton, Box 142, St. Haber & Fink, Inc 74-78-80 Trussell Mfg. Co... atk Mas Sed ah 102 
m- Matthews, Ky. Haloid Co. (The)....... -. 68 
ry. ‘ _—$——$_ $$$ spomeene = . _ 
: EXCHANGE | 7 aman es Hampden Sales Co..... ——— Uneeda.... i ielustepiectaers ll 
i FL naulomatie Rotieitex, Abbey -Flash- | |] Herrison & Harrison. 122 1M | Unlen Rubber & Asbestos Go.0000007 8) 
, Box 0 a, ax, ixakta. Haynes Products..... "97-112 United Camera e., 106.... eal Yaveud 
_ Hill Mfg. Co..... é a United Camera Exchange............... lll 
= Hipwell Mfg. Co....... WR Sys 92 brane ap ~eerge ee aaa 108 
Hollywood Neg. Serv... oh ele 109 niversa. otographers, Inc....... ay 
~ HELP WANTED ‘ Hollywood 35MM Film 5 eee 112 
in — 0 EET 114 Wabash Photolamp Corp............... 81 
me WANTED: Photographers for assignments. Write Home Photo Service...................- 104 Warren Electric Co.. is rigs cea en 108 
: a letails, free market letter. Free-Lance Pho- Wells-Smith... -. .. ie Se 116 
a ographers Guild, Dept. J, 219 E. 44th St., New Ideal-H. Cesare ccescccsscessceseseccoses 110 Western Photo Dist. . : ae oa . 18 
York City. Industrial Timer Corp ee 114 Weston Electrical Instrument Corp..... 14 
; ; : Intercontinental Marketing Corp....... 98 Westphalen, Leocnard................... 100 
MAKE Money at home taking portraits. See Inventions, Inc...... io ale ar OR ie Re Sr rere 10 
x ad page 106. Wollensak Optical Co................4.. 97 
a rr + coe- eo enirs err eee ee 9 
“eR Terr reer rr figw, COTE... cc. ccccccce - 
a | NOTICE! i c 66 Zeiss, Carl Cocos ereseeecesecensereeres 93 95 
; In replying to Box Numbers, be sure ‘ 
- to address letters to While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY — guarantee against the possibility of an occasional 
" 608 S. Dearborn, Chicago change or omission in the preparation of this index. 
1S Note! This does not apply to Box numbers where 
ye City and State are shown — 
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35 MM — 


DEVELOPED & 
ENLARGED 


34 x 4/4 Double Weight Paper 


ENTIRE 
ROLL 


If it is in 

your 35mm films, our 

fine erain development will b ring 

put all detail. A m er's ingenuity, plus ou 
cutton’ uilt mett Famer s perfect negatives t 
give perfect prints, You get 36 sparkling 3x4 
enl ree nts each individ sally exposed an 

printed on extra rae y, do _ weight paper. 

Sand yous 35m gatives toda . Either send 

$1 with film roll “5 “6. D. plus po A age. 


GUARANTEE 


Deluxe, salon quality enlargements 
on selected, double weight, matt 
paper. 

. 2for 


ll x 14 
4 for 
6 for 
10 for 











Return enlargements for full 
refund if not 100 % pleased. 





4 from 35mm, etc. 
lo x 4% fromsq. negatives 
From same or different negatives 
Par Excellent fine-grain developing 25 
Any size miniature roll Cc 
Write for free mailing bags, on 
developing and enlarging. 


MODERN PHOTO LABORATORIES 
8 West 47th Street, New York, Dept. 104 


and price list 


CAMERASTOCK 


Fits alt cameras, still 
or movie, with tripe a 
socket and eye lev 
finder A reason ably 
: Camerastock of- 





ry advantages of ex- 
pensive equipment, 
latitude 
to fit 





' 1s, mount your amera on this stock! 
RSAI c AMERAS' rot rk eo aid direct from factory 
95. HI NEOSHO, MO. 
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MEW BOOKS 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING WITH 
LIGHT, by Leslie C. Walker. Published by 
the Nash-Jones Publishing Co. Cloth bound, 
534x834, 160 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 


Amateurs and professionals who find 
the photography of interiors a serious 
problem will be interested in this auth- 
or’s solution. While the book is devoted 
in part to a condensed explanation of the 
principles of photography, a large sec- 
tion deals with taking pictures of interi- 
ors by the light-painting method. In this 
method of illumination an interior is 
“painted” with a single light source; it 
provides control of exposure on any part 
of the picture area. The technique is dis- 
cussed fully, and a series of instructive 
photographs illustrates the procedure step 
by step. 








e e a 
PHOTOGRAPHING CHILDREN, by W. Su- 
schitzky, A.R.P.S. Published by the Studio Pub- 
lications, Inc. Case bound, 7'/2x10, 80 pages, 
illustrated, $3.50. 

Most recent addition to the “How To 
Do It” Series, this book tells how to pho- 
tograph children under almost any con- 
ditions. The author discusses types of 
cameras and materials best suited for this 
particular branch of photography, what 
lighting to use, and the method of deal- 
ing with the young models. Illustrations 
are by the author. 
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BROADWAY ART NEGATIVES) 


Want to make prints equal to those of 
professional photographers? Then use 
our perfectly exposed and developed 
negatives of New York’s prettiest 
MODELS, personality girls, chorines. 
Advance your photographic tech- 
nique; learn professional tricks of 
lighting and posing. TWO 35 mm 
samples AND price list for only 25c 
(coin). 50c brings TWO 2 x24" size 
samples. ORIGINALS—World’s 
Most Beautiful Models by Sidney 
Dru of Hollywood & N. Y. Exquisite, 
true-to-life 35 mm Kodachrome trans- 
parencies—50c each. 


BROADWAY NEGATIVE SERVICE q 
P.O. Box 37 Rugby Sta. Dept. P-D Brooklyn, N.Y,” 


FRE Qe 
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VALUABLE 16-PAGE BOOKip 
ON "PRECISION ENLARGING” 


It tells how to save time, money al 
et better enlargements than ever , 
ore through use of the marveloy 


ENLARG-O-METER 


If your photographic dealer doesa’t ba 
for you, write us direct. Special Offer: By». 
chasing your Enlarg-O-Meter now you ge; 
new slide-rule Reco Gray-Scaler without ex, 
cost. GRAY. CALER 


with GRAY-SCALER FREE 












$4.95 
Research Engineering Co., 302 S. Michigan, Chicag 








FINE GRAIN 





os 
35 mm film Generous 31% x 4 inch enlai . 
| ments SA the radically new EL 

Deve oped TRIC E CONTROL, assuring you |) 

o' eaut — ny iant pictures from 
nlarge f b iful, i. ll 4 
our ne; y 

18 exposures 4% a 


Agfa Goose. reloads—36 exp. 50c, 
for F 


Se PE. gsiee tak _ — 
BEST PHOTO SERVICE| 
Box 5250 lag 
Metropolitan Station, Los Angeles 


36 exposures 


$1.00 






















GUARANTEED FRESH 35mm FILM 


(Eastman & DuPont) 
25 foot rolls 


100 we rolls. 
f.o.b. Holly etees 


35mm FILM EXCHANGE 


Box 2910 Hollywood, Calif, 
Orders filled promptly 








RELIABLE, PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


ON EVERY PHASE OF PHOTOGRAPHY! 





NO MATTER WHAT PHOTOGRAPHIC PROBLEM CONFRONTS YOU... YOU'LL FIND 


THE CORRECT ANSWER IN ONE OF THESE 20 FASCINATING TEXT BOOKS! 






and richly bound! 


Little Technical Library 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES 
_AT ALL LEADING BOOK AND CAMERA STORES 





Each book is authored 
bya noted photographic 
expert; Pocket size; 
Beautifully printed; 


YOUR CAMERA AND No. 1i— 


No. 1 OUTDOOR PHOTOG 
HOW IT WORKS by W.E. Dobbs 


RAPHY by Samuel Grierson 
and Chartes A. Savage. Selection, A comprehensive coverage of the 
use, focusing, composing, lenses, picture possibilities found out- 
shutters aking an exposure, doors; landscape, pictorial, sea- 
filters, prob le ms, etc scape, etc. 


No. 2—-DEVELOPING, PRINT- 
ING AND ENLARGING by Ai 
and DeVera Bernsohn. Elemen- 
tary and advanced a ping, 
chemicals, types of printing, ele- 
mentary Ae advanced enlargit gs 
enlarging equipment are of pri 

etc 


No. 12—INDOOR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY by Hillary G. Bailey, F.R. 
P.S. Posing, lighting, and exposure 
for portraiture, table-top, still-life, 
etc. 


No. 13-—-FLASH PHOTOGRA- 
PHY by Rus Arnold. Fila 


No. 3—FILTERS AND THEIR ©auipment, synchronization, ex 
USES by Ww. Bradford Shank. posure, indoor and outdoor work at 
Light, film sensitivity, types night or in daytime, etc. 

filters, polarizing screens lor sep- 

aration, lens shade, problems, etc, Ne, 14—PHOTOGRAPHING 


COMPOSITION FOR ACTION by Regnncd De Paima. 


No. 4 

THE AMATEUR , , eomnette 
Heilbron. Joining ee and 
pi ire @ picture as a whole, 
masses con accents, tone, lines, 
rhythm, etc. 





15—-MANUAL OF Age 


No. 
NG by Stephon Whit 


iplete guide to projection 





technique, 


' 
No. 5—-MOVIE MAKING FOR Cc. 
THE BEGINNER by Herbert C. ing printing 
ae » FS Modern movies selection, etc. 
an ‘ ) ing t rt 
pr Se tio n, titling, "ont ject 





16—MINIATURF CAMERA 





DEALERS! CHECK YOUR STOCK-ORDER TODAY! 














No. 6—-COLOR IN gg Nene 


pr gee tl by phony Dmitri. Ty px 

paratior negative s, 
amelie enaihe ff relief print 
ing, chromatone printing, et« 





No. 7—CHILD one Cee 
ps oe Lambert 

sking the shot, posing 
Gnishing and pr cessing, do's 
don'ts, et« 


No. 8—-HOME PORTRAITURE 
AND MAKE-UP by Maurice 
+ a re og — tawg Symons. Par 





a 
dering, P ‘ 
No. 9- ees Fon be caper 






OWNERS. An outstandix ng 
lection of cee la —~ on 
valuable kinks and his every 
phase of amateur phot« athed y 


No. 10-—-A GLOSSARY FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Compiled by 
Frank Fenner, Jr. Over 3,000 
words having photographic signifi 
They ver still 








black-and-white 


No. 

TECHNIQUE by Fenwick G. 
Small. Dix isses miniature can 
eras, special technique in shooting, 
finegrain de veloping, print ing, e 


No. 17—-PHOTOGRAPHIC LEN- 
SES ona ae ny -4 Le Rich- 
ard W. St. ws P.S. 
tographi ptics; camera le 
ixiliary lenses and shutters, 








No. 18—-PHOTO TRICKS AND 
pag by Jacob Deschin, 
A.R.P.S. Montage, double ex 
posure, solarization “and other odd 
effects obtained by photogray 


No. > SELLING YOUR PiIC- 
TURES by Kurt S. Safranski. 
Teakela, saleable material, legal 
and numerous hints n 
making money with your camera 


aspects, 


No. 20-—DARKROOM HAND- 
BOOK—AND age a 1 gl by 
Morris Germain, A.R.P.S. 

mulas for film and paper develop- 
ers, fixing baths, s, re 
ducers, toners 
technique, 





equipment, 








EW, dependable picture-taking ideas! 

Hundreds of them! Authoritative 
counsel that will improve your photographic 
technique? Yes, the Photographic Series 
of the Little Technical Library is bulging 
with reliable, practical information on every 
phase of photography. Once you plan all 
your pictures with these informative books 
at your fingertips you’ll discover new thrills 
in photography . . . you'll realize imme 
diately why these twenty volumes are Amer: 
ica’s most popular photographic text books! 
If you're not already acquainted with the 
Little Technical Library Photographic Se- 
ries, then make it a point to visit your 
camera or book store today, tomorrow sure 
ove 
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608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me the books of the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERIES whose numbers I have circled below, If 

am not completely satisfied, I have the privilege of 
returning them within five days for refund in full 
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31 YEARS 


mm Chica N.Y.I. TRAINING HAS BEEN 
7 a 
— BEHIND THE PICTURES OF 
: Hundreds of Successful 
Photographers! 
EW YORK INSTITUTE is the world’s 
largest photographic school. As a result, 
it not only has many leading —— 
experts on its faculty, but can afford to have 
them on a fulltime basis. You receive the per- 
sonal and individual instruction of these experts. 
The Institute's nine studios and twelve laborato- 
rics are complete in every detail, equipped with 
the latest, most modern facilities. 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 


Whether you want to learn photography for 
pleasure, spare time earnings or as a Career, no 
finer instruction is available. The Institute's 31 
years’ experience in training men and women for 
photographic success stands behind that claim. 
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To Realize How The 


Argus Colorc 
Multiplies PictureTakin 


amera 
g Pleasure 


f:4 lens gives you that extra important margin of 
speed ...and is fully color-corrected (actually beyond 
the needed minimum) to assure correct transference 


@ Imagine catching scenes like this in beautiful, 
brilliant color...with the vivid yellows and reds 
of tulips, the green of grass and leaves, the blue of 
the sky, the natural shades of face and arms, faith- of color values to film. 
fully reproduced on Kodachrome color transparencies. If the camera you use must do double duty, you'll find 
It's easy, sure and inexpensive when you're using an the Colorcamera perfect for black and white as well as 
Argus Colorcamera. The built-in PHOTO-ELECTRIC color shots. The amazing low price —only $27.50 com- 
plete —is helping many amateurs add a camera “for 


Exposure Meter tells you just what combination of 
color only.” Be sure to see it today at your Argus dealer. 


stop and time to use for correct exposures. The faster 





. eo EVERY OTHER NEEDED FEATURE 
PHOTO-ELECTRIC FOR BRILLIANT KODACHROMES 


EXPOSURE 
@ Accurate Shutter— ly in proper position. 

METER * Rugged, automatic mech- ©@ Exposure-Calculating 

anism. 1/25 to 1/150, Dial—Calibrated especi- 

time and bulb. ally for the Colorcamero. 

@ Continuous Focusing — @ Die-Cast Aluminum 

> , From 15 inches to infinity. Body—Leather covered 

COLOR-CORRECTED @ New Non-Scratch Film trimmed in Satin-Chrome 


Track—Holds film secure- finish. 


ANASTIGMAT * Exposure Meter fully guaranteed, accurately registers light intensi- 
ties from 1.4 to 2050 footcandles. Removable from camera. 
FAST F:4 LENS 
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CHAPTER I 
CAMERA SETTINGS SIMPLIFIED 


Pictures In Sunlight—The Box Camera—Adjustable Cameras—Movie Camera—Reflex Camera 


—Extinction Type Meter—Consider the Film’s Problem—What Is 


VER a century ago the parade of progress gave 
photography to the world. The parade marches 

on, but leaves a photographic problem that has been 
present since the beginning—the problem of setting the 
camera correctly in order to obtain perfect exposure. 

The photographer may have only one chance to 
make a correct negative, but once proper camera set- 
ting has given him a good negative, he has as many 
chances as necessary to make good prints. 
_ In any group of photographers there are many dif- 
lerent thoughts about camera settings. Some photog- 
raphers are careful to measure the light reflected from 
various parts of each scene before taking a picture, in 
order to be sure of obtaining the best possible rendi- 
tion. Others solve their exposure problem by using 
the simplest camera and taking pictures only under 
favorable conditions. Finally, there is a group of 
camera owners who avoid taking pictures unless guided 
by someone better schooled in picture taking. 

Here are a few simple rules for those to whom the 
use of a camera seems difficult. 


Incorrect Exposure? 


Sunlight Rule. One soon realizes that nearly all ob- 
jects look more brilliant and pleasing in sunlight than 
they do on cloudy or dull days. Hence, while pictures 
can be taken under widely different conditions, they 
will be more attractive if taken in full sunlight. By 
“full sunlight” is meant a lighting condition where 
direct rays of the sun illuminate the scene. It is en- 
tirely possible to have full sunlight on partly cloudy 
days when the clouds are away from the sun, and fine 
pictures can be made under these conditions. By con- 
fining your picture taking to scenes in full sunlight, 
the variable of lighting is eliminated; this, of course, 
simplifies the setting of the camera. 

Box Camera Outdoors. Since most box cameras are 
equipped with a single instantaneous shutter speed and 
one or two lens openings, it is only a matter of using a 
medium-speed film and taking the picture in sunlight as 
suggested. One of the outstanding difficulties encoun- 
tered by box camera owners comes when taking a pic- 
ture of an individual or other object partly in the sun 
and partly in the shade. They are often disappointed 
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1. Outdoor and indoor exposure guides. Sliding scale type. 


Fig. 


because the results are too harsh, or have too great a 
contrast between the highlights and shadows. Usually 
the subject maneuvered into full sunlight and 
before a background that is reasonably uniform in tone. 
Thus the camera manufacturers’ predetermined camera 
settings will usually give a very pleasing picture. 

Box Camera Indoors. A similar picture insurance 
may be applied indoors by the use of flashbulbs in one 
of the inexpensive reflectors available for this purpose. 
Flashbulb manufacturers provide a chart showing the 
correct lamp-to-subject distance for the particular lens 
opening of your camera. The photographer can put his 
reflector on the conventional bridge lamp and insert 
a flashbulb. Knowing the opening of his lens, he can 
refer to the chart and find the proper lamp distance, 
then place the lamp accordingly. With his subject 
suitably placed, he opens the shutter and turns on the 
bridge lamp. The flash gives adequate illumination 
to.make a sharp, pleasing picture. 

Adjustable Camera. 


can be 


[In order to take pictures under 
a variety of conditions as regards light and subject 
matter, the photographer will want a camera with an 
adjustable shutter. This, of course, 
lem of camera setting by 


increases the 
adding one more variable. 
However, film manufacturers have very effective out- 
door and indoor exposure guides Fig. 1) from 
which the shutter speed and aperture opening may be 
determined approximately 
A glance at the outdoor 


prob 
(see 
that once 


guide will show 


the type of subject 1s determined, the sky should be 
classified as suggested on the guide, and these two 
blocks should be placed coincident eS The cuide 1S 


so arranged that a number of different combinations of 
lens openings appear on the upper dial in positions that 
orrespond with shutter speed values on the black base 
It is generally a good idea to try to use a shutter speed 
of either 1/50 or 1/100 second with a subject in motion, 
and then select the lens opening that corresponds to the 
shutter speed. Of course, if the greatest depth of field 
(sharpness throughout the picture) is required, then 


the smallest (largest numerical) lens opening possible 
should be used. Conversely, if it is desired to stop 
motion, then a high shutter speed and larger lens open- 


sed 


ie Should be u 





Movie Camera. Since a moving picture is essen. 
tially only a series of snapshots, an exposure guide of 
the type just described is equally useful. The only two 
variables with a given film are the light and the lens 
opening, since the shutter speed is constant. In using 
the guides, you need only read the f-number corre. 
sponding with the shutter speed of your camera. Itis 
wise to try to take pictures of subjects free from ex- 
tremes of contrast. By avoiding harsh, strong shadows, 
movies are usually more pleasing. 

View and Reflex Cameras. In using cameras wher 
the image is visible on the groundglass—that is, either 
the standard view camera or the single-lens reflex type 
where the image is thrown up on the groundglass by) 
a reflecting mirror—many photographers find that they 
are able to adjust the lens opening until the shadows, 
in the image on the groundglass are barely visible. By 
using a fixed shutter speed “depending upon the speed 
of the film, they obtain satisfactory results. In othe 
words, they have used the lens diaphragm in an effort 
to control the amount of illumination that enters the 
camera by stopping the lens to a point where the imag 
brightness disappears. 

Extinction Type Meter. The procedure just de- 
scribed was felt to be a great improvement over the 
earlier tables and chart:;, but, of course, it was limited 
to owners of view and reflex cameras. Some years ago, 
an enterprising photographer felt it would be practical 
to extend this principle so that it might be used by 
camera owners who did not have a groundglass in the 





Fig. 2. 


One make of extinction type exposure guide. 


camera. This was done by putting a diaphragm in 
front of a small piece of groundglass in a metal tube 
such as shown in Fig. 2 

Holding this tube to the eye and pointing it at the 
scene, the photographer closes the diaphragm until the 
image of a translucent number on the groundglass is 
just distinguishable. The diaphragm setting on the 
meter is then correlated to the shutter speed and aper- 
ture of the camera. The difficulty sometimes encoun- 
tered with this method is due to the difference in the 
appraisal of light conditions between the human eye 
and the film. 


Consider the Film’s Problem. 


The human eye is such an excellent and adaptable 
seeing mechanism that we often fail to appreciate the 
film’s problem, illustrated as follows: 

1. The film sees colors differently from the hu 
man eye. 
2. Film cannot compensate for variations in light 
intensity as can the eye. 
3. Film can record only a limited range of bright- 
ness values. 
4. Film sees light reflected from the scene rather 
than light falling on the scene. 
In the first instance, let’s take blue as an example. 
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» €SSCi« MM \fost films are highly blue-sensitive, whereas the eye 
ruide of sees spectral blue as a dark color. Also films see ultra- 
te {Wo B® violet and infrared to which the eye is totally blind. 
apie Fig. 3 shows how the human eye automatically ac- 
coral commodates itself to wide variations in illumination, 
. ee although the ordinary camera lens opening must be set 
om ex. Ma PY. hand. It is for this reason that you are able to read 
eleva this page in bright sunlight or even in bright moon- 
light, despite the fact that the measured illumination 
eo may differ by 10,000 units. Film, however, cannot 
either ME CO™mPensate over nearly such a wide range. Although 
x type ie modern film has excellent latitude, it falls short of the 
ass by MOSS ability. 
t teen q Often we desire to photograph a scene in which cer- 
adovw. fa tain light portions are illuminated by direct sunlight, 
le By while other portions are in deep shade. Such an ex- 
spee tremely wide-range scene actually overtaxes the film’s 
other ability to hold extremes of brightness, and is one 
effort W _— correct exposure is particularly important (see 
rs the ig. 4). It should be noted furthermore that the im- 
image portant quantity is the light reflected from the scene 


Oe rather than the light falling on the scene, because if the 
object is dark, the camera would see less light than if 

ery bright object were placed in front of the camera 
at the same time. 


What Is Incorrect Exposure? 


lt has been noted that the average scene which one 
raphs has a relatively short range of brightness, 
hat critical exposure is less troublesome. What 
appens in the ordinary scene with improper exposure 
s that the middle tones usually remain quite satisfac- 


ory, and it is only the extremes that suffer. With 
verexposure, the light tones that should show round- 
ess in the highlights are compressed. They appear 


fat and chalky. With underexposure, on the other 
d, the film has not been given enough time to sepa- 
‘the slight variations in brightness in the dark parts 
the scene which would otherwise give shadow detail 
properly separate the darker objects. 
Fig. 5 shows comparative pictures of the same 
Mm scene, one correctly exposed and the other underex- 
i a osed. It can be seen that although the poor picture 
tube Ma Tecords the scene, the correct exposure gives the pic- 
® ture a much more brilliant appearance. Many photog- 
hers underexpose pictures and never realize how 
h better they might have been with correct camera 





settings 
Ings, 


Fig. SA. Underexposure produces dark and uninteresting prints. 
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Fig. 3. Iris variations of the human eye as it reacts to light. 





Fig. 4. Wide-range scene with perry area and very deep shadows. 





Fig. 5B. Correct exposure gives pictures a brilliant appearance. 
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CHAPTER II 


SUBSTITUTE MEASUREMENTS 
JUDGMENT 


FOR 


What Is A Photoelectric Eye?—Measuring 

Illumination and Brightness—The Exposure 

Meter is a Tool—How to Hold an Exposure 

Meter—Making Uniform Negatives—With a 
Movie Camera 


Y' /U would object to having your butcher judge the 
weight when paying for a steak, yet some photog- 
raphers depend upon judgment when setting their cam- 
eras. You might tell time by judging the position of 
the sun, but it certainly is more convenient and de- 
pendable to use a clock. Just as the scale weighs ob- 
jects of commerce and the clock measures time, so a 
photoelectric exposure meter measures the illumina- 
tion for our camera, broadens the scope of our photog- 
raphy, and enables us to enjoy better pictures. 

\fter the first few rolls ot tilm have shown the re- 
markable possibilities of photography, every effort is 
usually bent toward improving one’s pictures. The 





fact that the serious amateur will read about a semi- 
technical subject shows a desire for improvement. 

In order to take good pictures, particularly under 
unusual outdoor conditions, there is no substitute for 
the photoelectric type exposure meter. 

This also applies indoors where charts are hard to 
use. A number of these instruments are shown in Fig. 
6. Some of these read direct in shutter speeds for a 
given f-number, some read direct in f-numbers for a 
given shutter speed, and some read directly either in 
illumination or in brightness. Almost any of these 
instruments will give a printable negative for the ma- 
jority of scenes if used as directed by their manutfac- 
turers. It might be interesting, however, to spend a 
moment considering the makeup of such a device. All 
depend for their operation on a photoelectric eye to 
replace the fallible human eye in measuring light. 


What is a Photoelectric Eye? 


The fact that light produced an electrical current 
when falling on certain metals was recorded over a 
century ago.'* This photoelectric effect was not used 
practically until very recently, because in those early 


* Small numbers throughout text indicate references on page 154. 


Fig. 6. An assortment of photoelectric exposure meters, showing several different makes and variations in design. 
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days scientists could see only the possibility of obtain- 
ing power from the sun. They did not realize the 
importance of using the small currents and allowing 
the future to take care of improvements that would 
make it possible to harness the power from the sun. 

While the best photocells fall short in their effort 
to harness the sun, they have already made many 
changes in modern life. Photoelectric cells give us 





Fig. 7. The hermetically sealed photoelectric cell. 


talking movies for relaxation, fire alarms for protec- 
tion, radio transmission of pictures, and many other 
modern conveniences. The modern photoelectric cell 
(Fig. 7) consists essentially of a small metal disc about 
the size of a silver dollar. One side of this disc is coated 
with a light-sensitive material. Although a tremen- 
dous amount of initial research was required in order 
to build the first cells, it is now only necessary to select 
a material which gives the desired balance between 
urrent sensitivity and color response. As illumina- 
tion falls on the sensitive surface of the disc, a current 
is generated between the metal and its coated surface. 

The twin enemies of any photoelectric cell are heat 
and moisture. Hence, the disc is mounted in a suitably 
sealed case to protect it from moisture and mechanical 
injury. With these protections, the cell will give a 
long, useful life because its action is purely electronic. 
\s far as is known, it undergoes no chemical or physi- 
cal change. Thus it is a useful source of electrical 
cnergy for measurement or control without the need 
of liquids, vacuum, batteries, or any other external 
ipparatus. An efficient photoelectric cell “sees” all 
illumination recorded by most films from ultraviolet 
through the visible range to infrared.’ 


Measuring Illumination and Brightness. 


When a sensitive and rugged indicating device is 
connected to a photoelectric cell just described, it is 
possible to measure the illumination from a light 
source. Under these circumstances, the instrument is 
calibrated in illumination values or foot candles.* 
|lowever, it has been shown that photography deals 
with the light reflected from the various parts of the 
scene rather than the illumination falling on the scene. 
Thus good design of a meter to measure brightness 
‘reflected light) demands that a baffle be added to the 
photoelectric cell to act like blinders on a horse and to 
exclude everything outside the view of the camera. 
The instrument can then be calibrated in brightness 


values (candles per square foot). 


* Light quantities are defined in Chapter VII, page 152. 
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Fig. 8 illustrates the areas viewed by several makes 
of exposure meters when used at the camera position. 
The central picture shows what the camera “sees,” 
and the black lines show the area “seen” by each of the 
exposure meters. It is readily apparent that meters 
like A and B include a much greater area of the scene 
than the camera will photograph, and on predomi- 
nantly bright scenes such an instrument can readily 
give an inflated brightness reading causing the darker 
objects to be underexposed. The reason for such large 
areas is that by admitting more light, a greater pointer 
swing can be obtained. This gives the appearance of 
higher sensitivity to low light values, even though the 
reduction in accuracy is serious. It is usually desirable, 
therefore, to select a brightness meter that will “see” 
as nearly as possible the area of the scene to be photo- 
graphed so that unwanted areas are eliminated. 

This difference in angle of acceptance encountered 
in the various meters can be compensated for if read- 
ings are taken from the correct holding distance. This 
means that the meter should be read from a position 
where its angle embraces the same area covered by the 
camera lens. The following table will serve as a guide, 
and holding distances are shown in inches-per-foot 
camera distance. In other words, if the camera is 
one foot from the subject, the table gives the approxi- 
mate distance from the subject at which to hold the 
meter in order to cover the same area. If the camera 
is ten feet from the subject, multiply the values by 
ten, etc. If the table shows a distance greater than 
1 foot, you will be perfectly safe in reading the meter 
at the camera position. 


Be Far AMO... 6s <0 > Weston Model 617 Typel..... 15° 
De Jur Amsco Critic..... 6” = Type 2..... = 
General Electric......... 7 pond i aleal ait ere 
General Electric (New).. .19’ ts eae 
Serer ee 3” 4 we Si ina ail 

3" 15 low range.... 8° 
ls Rn vv cccwescs ” kia caus. ae 
Seo eee 2 720 low range. . 10° 
a |) ae a high range.. .22° 





There are times when it is desirable to measure a 
single area to the exclusion of all other parts of the 











Fig. 8. Areas viewed by different photoelectric exposure meters. 


scene. In order to do this, it is necessary for the pho- 
tographer to recognize the angle included by his in- 
strument. It is apparent that if your exposure meter 
has an angle of 120 degrees, it is necessary to go much 
closer to the object of principal interest than if the 
instrument had an angle of 60 degrees. With an angle 
of 60 degrees one can hold his meter at a distance 
approximately equivalent to the average dimension of 
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Fig. 9. Method of taking a closeup reading for portraiture. 


the object being photographed. Fig. 9 shows how a 
closeup reading of the face could be taken for por- 
traiture. By so doing, the photographer can be sure 
he is including only that area in which he is interested. 


The Exposure Meter Is a Tool. 


By adding some means of converting the brightness 
measured from the scene into camera settings, the 
brightness meter is converted into an exposure meter. 
Such an instrument is shown in Fig. 10. The Weston 
Universal meter is chosen because it is representative 





Fig. 10. Weston Universal meter showing scale and exposure dial. 


of those used by photographers, and will serve to il- 
lustrate the operation of several types of meters.* The 
light value scale on the left-hand side of the instrument 
indicates the brightness values reflected trom the cen- 


ter of the scene, and these values correspond with the 


outer ring of numbers on the exposure guide dial to 
the right. After the emulsion speed value? has been set 
in the window provided tor that purpose on the innet 

* Editors Note Essentially, all photoelectric meters measure brightness 


values. But different meter manufacturers have chosen different systems of 
calibrating their meters. The Weston meters are calibrated in candles per 
square foot while others are marked in shutter speeds, f-numbers, arbitrary 
wnits, or foot candles. With some calculation, readings in any one of these 


converted others, as in each 


wre governed by the scene bright- 


calibration systems can be into readings in the 


instance the reactions of the measuring unit 
While, for reasons of patents and copyrights, no conversion formulas 
can be given, some testing and simple will enable the user of any pho 
toelectric calculations for practical exposures based on the 
calibrations of any other system. 
+ Latest emulsion speed values 
listed in the May, 1941 (Directory) issue of f 


ness. 
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(film speeds) 
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dial, it is simply necessary to point the large arrow on 
the upper dial to the light value previously read from 
the light scale. Then all of the f-numbers and shutter 
speeds combinations that can be used will be found 
opposite each other on the upper two dials marked f 
and time seconds. In addition to the arrow which is 
set to the brightness value will be found several other 
indices marked U, A, C and O respectively. These are 
for controlling the negative density under different 
conditions and will be described in detail subsequently. 
For the moment it is fair to say that the great majority 
of the pictures you will want to take call for the use 
of the normal arrow setting. 

Like the camera, the exposure meter is a tool; it 
will measure very successfully, but it will not think. 
It cannot select or classify scene areas. Hence, it is 
necessary to establish a simple rule that will be gen- 
erally applicable to get good results. 


How to Hold An Exposure Meter. 


For all general outdoor scenes where the source of 
illumination does not shine into the camera, one basic 
rule applies: Sight across top of the instrument to a 
point half way between the horizon and the foreground 
at your feet. In this way, the instrument is tilted cor- 
rectly so as to give the proper emphasis to both shad- 
ows and highlights. 

Fig. 11 shows how the instrument is held. Thus, 
although one picture may be on the front lawn and 
the next looking down a mountain side, the meter 
gives the best average negatives from which pleasing 
prints can be made. 


Making Uniform Negatives. 


While the basic rule assures the photographer of 
printable negatives of average scenes in most cases, it 
is possible by a simple expedient to compensate the ex- 
posure reading so that a more contrasty scene will pro- 
duce a more uniform negative compared with those 
produced from normal scenes. In other words, when 
there is a relatively small but important dark object 
in which detail is required, the film looks at the scene 
and says, “I need more time to reach down into the 
shadows and give a full record of the darker object.” 
The ordinary exposure meter would give a printable 
negative for scenes of this kind, but experienced pho- 
tographers demand full shadow details. Hence, with 
a contrast scene such as Fig. 12, the reading should be 
taken at the camera position sighting across the top 
of the instrument at the center of the scene and then 
doubling the exposure. (Doubling the exposure is auto- 
matically accomplished on the Universal exposure 
meters by setting the C or contrast position oppo- 
site the average brightness of the scene instead of 





Fig. II. 


Diagram showing the correct method of holding a meter. 
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the normal arrow.) One need not worry about the 
additional exposure of the negative provided the film is 
not overdeveloped. Remember that the old photo- 
graphic adage “Expose for the shadows and develop 
for the highlights” is still apropos. 

Whenever one object dominates the scene and it is 
desirable to be sure of the most satisfactory exposure 
for this object, a closeup reading should be taken by 
holding the instrument near enough to the object to 
include only that area, being careful not to cast a 
shadow on the object. 


With a Movie Camera. 


The rules applying to still photography as stated 
in this chapter apply also to a movie camera. Hence, 
the readings are made in precisely the same way. One 
need not be concerned that the average movie camera 
lens includes a smaller angle than does a good exposure 
meter. The reason for this is that by sighting half 
way between the horizon and the foreground, the 
‘orrect balance between the light and dark objects is 
obtained—the equivalent of walking closer to the scene. 
This does not apply to meters the acceptance angles 
of which are greater than 90°. 

By sighting the exposure meter as just suggested, 
the possibility of an inflated reading is limited to cases 
where the source of illumination is shining toward the 
amera. In such instances the photographer should 
take his reading in the same manner, but he should 
shield the photoelectric cell of his meter with his hand, 

ist the same as he would shield his lens for taking a 
hbacklighted scene. 

It is possible, particularly in studio work, to use 
the meter for obtaining a basic highlight reading, and 
then build up the shadows with reflectors or extra 
lights to get a pleasing picture. A professional cine- 
matographer once was required to photograph the 
dramatic action of a picture while another man filmed 
the background scenes. Both used meters, and the two 
portions of the film matched so perfectly in quality, 
exposure, and negative density that the studio heads 
expressed extreme amazement at their matched re- 


sults. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SCIENCE OF EXPOSURE 


Make Your Meter Direct Reading—Obtaining 
the Highest Effective Film Speed—Improving 
Negative Sharpness— Basic Development — 
Simplifying Copying or Movie Titles—Compen- 
sating for Bellows Draw—Measuring Film Den- 
sities—Negative Range Measurement—Mask and 
Light Source—Non-Photographic Applications. 


HE exposure meter is very helpful in the produc- 

tion of technically perfect negatives. In fact, there 
are several additional uses of meters such as the Uni- 
versal that may be summed up as the science of ex- 
posure. It is this science of exposure that helps the 
photographer to make a picture that is more than just 
i mere record of a scene. There is, of course, a still 
higher plane occupied by the camera owner who is in- 
terested in the pictorial interpretation of the scene. 
'lowever, whether one is a salon worker or just be- 
ginning to be critical of photography, nearly all are 
interested in obtaining excellent results. The extra 
uses of the Universal-type meter are listed so that each 
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Fig. 12. Contrast scene, read from camera position as in Fig. | 1. 


photographer may know which ones will be of interest 
to him. 
1. You can make the meter read directly. 
2. You can utilize the highest effective speed of 
the film, 


3. You can improve negative sharpness. 

4. You can simplify copying. 

5. You can compensate for bellows extension. 

6. You can measure film density. 

7. You can make better color transparencies. 

8. You can check differences in color tempera- 
ture. 


Each of these subjects will be treated separately. 


Make Your Meter Read Direct. 


When one is photographing a large number of 
scenes under reasonably similar conditions, a good 
deal of time may be saved if you can read the meter 
directly instead of having to set the dial for each scene. 
A simple setting will make it possible for the photogra- 
pher to read the light value scale directly in shutter 
speeds for a given f-number. 

While the system works with any film, assume for 





Fig. 13. Setting dial for direct reading, as described. 

the moment that the film being used has a Weston 
emulsion speed value of 50. Set the meter so that the 
emulsion speed of 50 shows in the window of the 
inner dial. Now set the normal arrow on the top dial 
opposite the light value of 100 on the exposure guide 
dial (see Fig. 13), and note that f 8 is opposite 1/100 
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second shutter speed. This means that our camera 
should be set for f 8 when starting to take the series 
of pictures, and allowed to remain there. Then, simply 
by standing at the camera position and sighting across 
the top of the instrument at the center of the scene 
halfway between the horizon and the foreground, the 
light reading obtained will be indicative of the shutter 
speed to be used. In other words, if the meter reads a 
light value of 250, you will use a shutter speed of 1/250 
second with the basic aperture of f 8 without the nec- 
essity of moving the upper dial of the instrument. In 
like manner, every other light value found on the scale 
of the meter will also indicate the shutter speed to be 
used. With the high speed films available at the present 
time, it is possible to stop the lens down sufficiently 
to handle most pictures ordinarily encountered. 

In general then, the procedure is to set the emulsion 
speed value for the type of film being used. The nor- 
mal arrow is placed opposite any given value on the 
light dial, such as 50. Read the f value that appears 
opposite the shutter speed of which 50 is the reciprocal 
(1/50). Use this f-number for all pictures, and the 
number on the light value scale can be read direct as 
shutter speeds. 

In order to be sure of carrying out each step in 
setting the camera for an exposure, it 1s wise to follow 
a regular sequence. By means of a mnemonic one may 
check each step very quickly. The word F AST has 
been used with success. Each letter indicates a step in 
the process. “F” reminds us to be sure to focus; “A” to 
be sure to set the aperture; “S” to set the shutter cor- 
rectly; and “T” to think, This last is important when 
a filter is to be used, when a slide has to be withdrawn, 
etc. Following a procedure like this saves time and a 
waste of film. 


Using the Highest Effective Film Speed Rating. 


The film speed ratings for use with an exposure 
meter should be determined in such a way that the film 
will be useful regardless of the brightness range of the 
scene, so long as that range is within the film exposure 
range. In order to achieve this end, a practical emulsion 
speed value system should be based on field condi- 
tions rather than on conditions pertinent to the lab- 
oratory. Such a method was devised in the Weston 
System,’ and since it has come into rather general 
use, let’s find out something about it. 

The particular advantage of this system is that it 
is largely independent of the shape of the film’s char 
acteristic curve, and also gives the photographer the 
greatest range of exposures. It 1s, however, definitely 
related to the film latitude and scene brightness range. 

Scene brightness range is the ratio of the darkest 
object in the scene to the brightest. Hence if the dark- 
est gave a reading of 10 and the brightest 300, the 
scene brightness range would be said to be 1 to 30. 
Now if the film could handle a scene with a range 
of 1 to 100, then the above scene would fit on this 
film with three different exposures. Hence the latitude 
of error in exposure—or simply latitude as it is called— 
would be the film exposure range divided by the scene 
brightness range. 

Fig, 14A shows that the useful latitude of an aver- 
age film is 1 to 130, and that if the scene brightness 
range equals the film latitude, the exposure must be 
exact to separate all tones of the scene in the negative. 
A reduction of the film speed rating would cause a ten- 
dency to overexpose or block the highlights, while an 
increase in the film speed setting would make it diffi- 
cult to obtain separation in the shadows. In scenes 





of this kind, accurate emulsion speed values are very 
important. 

If, however, the scene brightness range is less than 
the film latitude, the emulsion speed setting on the 
meter can be varied, for while the overall density will 
be increased or decreased, the change can take place 
anywhere within the film latitude and still produce a 
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Fig. 14. Relationship of film latitude to scene brightness range. 


printable negative. Fig. 14B represents a scene with a 
brightness range of 1 to 40. This means the exposure 
value or camera setting can be varied by a factor of 
more than 3, and still produce a very good rendition 
of the original scene. Frequently when the scene 
brightness range is less than the film’s exposure range, 
the Universal meter enables one automatically to ob- 
tain the maximum effective film speed. The bright- 
ness range of a scene was measured as | to 40, and 
the normal arrow was used in determining the ex- 
posure. The same scene was then given half normal 
and twice the normal exposure. The actual prints 
from these three negatives, however, looked very sim- 
ilar because the camera settings were such that the 
brightness range of the scene was always within the 
latitude of the film. Incidentally, all three negatives 
were developed simultaneously, and because the film 
was properly exposed, the density difference (the dif- 
ference between maximum and minimum negative 
density) was nearly the same on the three negatives. 
All were printed on the same grade of paper. 

Suppose for the moment the photographer had 
taken only a single photograph at twice the normal 
exposure. When the print was made from this nega- 
tive and found to be satisfactory, he might have been 
inclined to feel that the emulsion speed value recom- 
mended by the meter manufacturer was too conserva- 
tive. Here, he would say, is proof that a good picture 
can be taken at twice the rated value. If he were then 
to inflate the emulsion speed value setting for all of his 
future pictures, he would probably be very much dis- 
satisfied with the shadow rendition of a wide range 
scene. Fig. 44 (page 146) proves this quite conclusively, 
for it can be seen that the shadows are compressed 
and the print loses brilliance when an inflated emulsion 
speed value is used on a wide range scene (in this case 
1 to 200). On the other hand, it would seem a shame 
to waste any of the film’s potential effective speed 
value that could be obtained in the case of a short range 
scene. 

The darkest object method of exposure is the way 
to obtain the full use of emulsion speed values regard- 
less of the scene brightness range encountered. Mini- 
inum correct exposure produces a thinner than normal 
negative, which, in addition to increasing the effective 
speed, has several other advantages: 


1. It reduces enlarging time. 

2. It keeps graininess at a minimum. 

3. It permits use of a higher shutter speed. 

4. It requires a smaller aperture, resulting in 
greater depth of field. 

5. It permits pictures at brightnesses ordinarily 


considered useless. 
6. It reduces the possibility of halation. 
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These benefits are achieved by taking a closeup 
meter reading on the darkest object in the scene in 
which detail is wanted, and placing the U position on 
the exposure guide dial opposite that reading. In this 
way the darkest object measured will have the mini- 
mum density above which everything in the scene can 
be separated on the print. It should be clearly under- 
stood that in recommending the minimum exposure 
this does not mean underexposure, but simply recom- 
mends utilizing the lower end of the film characteristic 
curve. At times it may not be convenient to take a 
closeup reading in the shadow area of the scene, nor is 
it always necessary. It has been shown previously that 
excellent results can be obtained by a meter reading 
of the general scene taken from the camera position. 

ut if any particular scene is so important as to require 
the sharpest results and the highest effective speed, 
then the closeup reading will surely be worthyvhile. 

Let us suppose that we want to photograph an 
outdoor scene which has a brightness range of 1 to 10 
since the darkest object reads 20 and the brightest 
reads 200—these closeup readings being made on dark 
foliage and a bright sidewalk respectively. From these 
readings it is possible to make either an average or a 
somewhat thinner negative simply by using the proper 
setting of the exposure guide dial on the Universal 
exposure meter. For an average negative, the normal 
arrow is placed half way between the two readings, 
but for a thinner negative, the U position is placed 
opposite the reading obtained on the dark ioliage. In 
so doing, the camera is set so the light reflected from 
the foliage produces the minimum necessary density 
on the film. A satisfactory print can be produced from 
both negatives although the printing time will be less 
for the thinner negative. 


Increased Effective Speed. 


In the case just cited, whereas the film has a range 
of 1 to 130, the scene has a brightness range consider- 
ably less. Whenever this is the case, the effective 
speed value is increased by using the darkest object 
niethod without any change in the emulsion speed set- 
ting of the meter. In other words, if an average nega- 
tive were to be made at f 7, the thinner negative would 
be made at f 16. Translating this into effective speed 

alue will show an increase of over four times the basic 

speed used with the average brightness method. The 
desirable feature of this method lies in the fact that 
the photographer is continuously protected against the 
eventuality of a scene whose brightness range ap- 
proaches the film latitude. Should the photographer 
irbitrarily increase the emulsion speed value setting 
to take short range scenes, he would be disappointed 
When a longer range scene was encountered by the 
fact that shadow detail would be lacking. Of course, if 
all scenes had the same range of brightness, it would 
be very easy to set the camera, but since this is far 
irom the case, the exposure meter is very helpful. 


[Improving Negative Sharpness. 


As stated, the darkest object method of exposure 
has many advantages, not the least of which is the im- 
provement of print sharpness. Because a smaller lens 
opening can be used at a given shutter speed, as was 
just explained, this will result in a greater depth of 
held. With the lens stopped down to f 16, the depth 
of held is greater than at f 7, of course. 

The highest possible shutter speed is also desir- 
able, particularly with smaller cameras, as a means 
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of stopping motion both in the scene and in the camera 
itself. When the camera is moved, ever so slightly 
during exposure, the contact print may appear per- 
fectly crisp, but the enlargement will show a decided 
lack of fine detail. 

As the negative density increases, the appearance 
of graininess also increases until it reaches a maximum 
around the middle densities. It then becomes less 
noticeable as the density continues to increase® (see 
Fig. 15). Thus, by using the minimum negative densi- 
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Fig. 15. Graph shows relationship of graininess to negative density. 


ties this problem is reduced. While we do not usually 
think of the exposure meter as being a contributing 
factor to the sharpness of a negative, it can be seen in 
this case that by using the information gained from 
the meter, better prints can result. 


Basic Development. 


It is well to remember that there is a very close 
relation between exposure and development, but that 
their absolute functions are quite different. While the 
proper combination of the two will produce excellent 
negatives, one will not compensate for errors in the 
other. If the best print is to be made, you cannot ex- 
pect to expose improperly and then to compensate by 
under- or overdevelopment, except within narrow lim- 
its. Asa working rule, the exposure controls the den- 
sity of the shadows, while the development controls 
the density of the highlights. The difference between 
these two densities controls the grade of paper on 
which the print is made. 


Contrast. 


“Contrast” is a term that is subject to a great deal 
of misuse in photography. While it is usually associ- 
ated with the film, it is also used in connection with the 
scene and with development. In order that the term 
may be understood for the purpose of this discussion, 
each one of its three phases must be considered—scene 
contrast, inherent film contrast, and development con- 
trast. 

Scene Contrast. Scenes can be classified into three 
types as far as scene contrast is concerned—the flat, 
normal, and contrasty scene. These terms refer to 
the ratio of the darkest object in the scene to the 
brightest object. Statistically, the average scene has a 
brightness range of approximately 1 to 75. 

Inherent Film Contrast. The film has an inherent 
contrast by virtue of which it records on its surface the 
degree of brightness of various objects as deposits 

¢ 
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of silver which vary in density. If a film records the 
tones in a normal scene with a wide difference in the 
amount of silver deposited in the highlights as com- 
pared with the shadows, it is considered a contrasty 
film. If, on the other hand, the average scene is re- 
corded by only a slight difference in densities the film 
is said to have a low contrast. In general, a slow film 
(process and the like) has a relatively high film con- 
trast, while the faster emulsions usually “have a low 
contrast, as indicated in Fig. 16. 

Development Contrast. The inherent contrast of 
film can be controlled within a reasonably — range 
of values by the length of development time. Fig. 17 
shows how a film will increase in contrast ooh an in- 
crease in development time. The development con- 
trast or gamma of the film is measured by the steep- 
ness of the diagonal line. To illustrate, assume a 
scene brightness range of 1 to 100. If the negatives 
are developed and found to have a light transmission 
range of 1 to 30, then the development contrast would 
be 30%. If, however, a negative of the same scene has 
a transmission range of 1 to 120, the development has 
expanded the contrast to 120%. In other words, the 
development has compressed or expanded the risers 
on each step of the stairway produced by the various 
tones of the subject. Here it can be seen that the change 
produced by the development is proportionally greater 
on the higher steps than on the lower ones. For this 
reason it was stated that development controls the 
highlight densities. 

In practice, it is desirable to compress the scene 
onto the film, since papers can handle a much shorter 
range of exposure than can film. However, this com- 
= should take place uniformly over the entire 
scene range rather than in any part of it. If, for ex- 
ample, one photographed the same scene (with a range 
of 1 to 100) and underexposed, he might compress 
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Fig. 16. Contrast variation in different film emulsions. 
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Development time controls the negative contrast. 
the scene onto a negative with a light transmission 
range of only 1 to 30. Here the shadows would be so 
“blocked” that the picture would be anything but 
pleasing. It is for just this reason that so much em- 





phasis is laid on correct exposure; when development 
is carried out properly a negative that is easily print- 
able results. 

In photographic laboratories and among technical 
workers the degree of development contrast is ex- 
pressed as gamma. The important thing is that one 
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Fig. 18. Graph showing relationship of graininess to development. 


can control gamma by the length of time of develop- 
ment to get the best negatives. You can obtain these 
times of “development for various gammas from the 
film manufacturer. 

The mathematical derivation of gamma* is not at 
all important to the average photographer. The im- 
portant thing is that one can control the length oi 
time of development to obtain a negative that will print 
easily. Thus for reasons that will be discussed in Chap- 
ter V (under the subject of Planned Development), 
it is desirable to develop to a gamma of 0.7 to 0.9, since 
these values will allow most scenes to be printed on 
available papers. In addition, this keeps the grain- 
iness relatively small since the graininess increases 
rapidly with prolonged development (see Fig. 18). 


Developer. 


The choice of a developer is quite important for best 
results, and it is suggested that the manufacturer's 
recommended formula be used unless special results 
are required. It stands to reason that some developers 
work better with a given film than others, but usually 
the manufacturer suggests a developer that will bring 
out the best characteristics of his material with the 
lowest possible cost. Then, too, such a developer oper- 
ates in a relatively short period of time, which simpli- 
fies the problem of temperature control. Also the rec- 
ommended developer is usually adjusted to enable the 
particular emulsion to be dev eloped to a gamma that 
will be useful for making good prints. 

It is wise at the outset to obtain the time-gamma 
information in order to know what length of develop- 
ment time is required to produce a gamma between 
0.7 and 0.9 Fig. 19 shows a typical time-gamma chart 
supplied by one film manufacturer. Note, for example, 
that if we were using Fine Grain Panchromatic film 
and developing it in D6 at 70°F., a gamma of 0.7 could 
be obtained in three minutes, with constant agitation. 

Overdevelopment should be avoided, because in ad- 


* See Chapter VII—Emulsion Speed Values. 
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Time Gamma Table for D1 Developer: Develop at 70° 
































































































































Gamma | 5 | 7 { # | 10 120 | 15 
| Ms |M S/|™M sS/{M 8 | Ms |™M s 
X-F Ortho | 3 30 6 15 | 8 0 | 9 30 | | 
Portrait | 4 00 6 00 | 9 30 | 13 | 
Portrait HGS 3 45 5 30 | 8 30 | 10 30 | 
Pentagon 430 | 6 45 | 9 45 | 12 17 30 | 
X-F Pan | 2 00 | 3 s0 | 5 0 | 56 45 | 7 40 | 
Fine Grain Pan | 20 | 2 30 | 3 0 8 45 | 6 00 
Commercial | 345 | 6 45 | 6 30 | 9 oo | 
Time Gamma Table for D6 Developer: Develop at 70° 
~ Gamma ; | 6s | « | a 4 1.0 12 | — 
M Ss M S MS |M S MSs | M S 
X-F Ortho 415 | 7 30 | 15 00 | 22 00 | 
Portrait 5 30 10 00 | 20 oo | | 
Portrait HGS 4 30 8 00 | 16 00 2300 | 
Pentagon 5 30 8 00 | 12 00 | 18 00 | 
X-F Pan 5 45 8 30 | 13 00 | 16 00 | 25 00 
Fine Grain Pan 2 00 | 3 00 | 4 20 | 5 30 | 8 00 | 12 30 
Commercia | | 230 | 400] 6 0 | 70 | 100 | — 











Fig. 19. Time-gamma table from Defender Photo Supply Co. 


dition to the difficulties of having to manipulate the 
printing by “dodging” and contend with greater grain- 
iness, the actual film latitude is reduced. There is an 
exception to this rule, however, in the case of copying 
line work where full development is employed as a 
means of losing any detail in the whites. 


Simplifying Copying or Movie Titles. 


In copying and making movie titles, the reading 
should be taken close enough to the copyboard, and 
without casting a shadow on the copy, so that it in- 
cludes only the area being photographed. If the copy- 
board is large enough, it is well to take several read- 
ings at various points to see that the illumination is 
balanced and will not cause dark areas on the copy. 
lf the copy is relatively small, a larger piece of white 

iper can be substituted for the copy and the exposure 
determination made from it instead. Tests have shown 
that there is very little difference in the amount of 
light reflected from a plain piece of writing paper and 
one well covered with typing. 

When making copies of pictures where it is desir- 
able to hold the half-tones, the normal arrow should 
be used on the meter reading obtained. On the other 
hand, if line work is being copied and it is desirable to 
make a strong contrasty reproduction of the lines 
without half-tones, the A position on the exposure 
meter should be placed opposite the reading obtained 
from the copyboard. A film with a high inherent con- 
trast, such as process film, should be used. When copy- 
ing, it is well to remember that the aperture markings 
on the lens are correct only when the lens is working 
at or near infinity. Thus when the lens is racked out 
to twice its focal length, the aperture number is really 
twice that marked, and a correction should be applied. 
Chis means that with double extension f 8 is actually 
lo, and four times as much exposure is required. 


Compensating For Bellows Draw. 


The exposure guide dial on the Universal meter 
can be used to make the correction for the change in 
lens relative aperture without any reference to formula 
As an example, suppose you are using a film 
rated as a Weston speed value of 16, and the object 
gives an average brightness reading of 100. Under 


r tables. 
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these circumstances it might be possible that you 
would select a camera setting of 1/100 second at f 4.5 
from the exposure guide dial as shown in Fig. 20. Let 
us assume then that your lens has a focal length of 
8”. Remember the lens value (f 4.5) just obtained 
from the exposure guide dial. To find the change in 
shutter speed required to compensate for the change 
in the light gathering power of the lens, you would 
place 8 (focal length of lens) on the “f” scale above 
1/100 second on the shutter speed scale. Then if the 
bellows draw (distance from lens to image) were 14”, 
you would use f 4.5 as originally decided with 1/30 
second rather than 1/100 second in order to compen- 
sate for the change in relative aperture of the lens. 
This 1/30 second will be found under the figure 14 on 
the “f” scale (see Fig. 21) which corresponds with the 
bellows draw in inches. The same procedure can be 
followed for lenses of other focal lengths. 





Fig. 20. Dial setting for hypothetical exposure, as described. 





Fig. 21. Adjustment of dial compensates for bellows extension. 

Fig. 22 shows why the actual f-stop value differs 
from that marked on the lens when racked out from 
the infinity setting. It also shows the general formula 
which enables one to compute the correction should he 
desire greater accuracy than obtainable from the ex- 
posure guide dial. 


Measuring Film Densities. 


Photographers who have used an exposure meter 
know how superior it is to the eye in determining 
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Showing why the f-value varies with bellows extension. 


correct camera settings. Many of these same exposure 
meter users have asked for a similar device to be used 
in printing. This is a natural request, and the Univer- 
sal exposure meter can be used for the purpose. 
Measurement of negative density has several ad- 
vantages: 


It gives information for printing exposure. 
It helps balance color separation negatives. 
3. It is useful in the medical field. 


] 
y 4 


Attacking the Problem. 


The method of determining the printing time of 
negatives by a photoelectric means is known as nega- 
tive integration. This process presumes that an illumi- 
nated, properly masked negative is the equivalent of 
a new scene to be photographed, and that this type of 
scene can be measured with the photoelectric meter 
as the original scene for the camera. The only con- 
sideration is that the exposure meter be held at a dis- 
tance from the negative equal to its shortest side. This 
system was carefully studied® and proved commercially 
practical. It is actually used on one make of automatic 
printer. The method has also been applied to exposure 
determination on one of the newer amateur enlargers,’ 
a bracket to hold the meter being supplied as an acces- 
sory. This makes it possible to measure the average 
illumination that passes through the negative and to 
determine the printing time for a negative at any 
magnification by the use of the exposure guide dial on 
the meter. 
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Fig. 23. 


General arrangement for negative integration. 





Fig. 23 shows the general arrangement for negative 
integration from which other methods are modifica- 
tions. Since most printable negatives have reasonably 
uniform density ranges, this criterion seems to be sat- 
isfactory except when the scene has a relatively large 
sky area such as Fig. 24. 

To use the Universal meter for integration, place 
the negative on the printer with the light on but with- 
out the printing paper. Then hold the meter over the 
negative so that the transmitted light enters the sensi- 
tive cell at the back of the meter and read the indi- 
cation. The larger the negative, the farther the meter 
should be held away from the film so as to measure 
the average transmitted brightness of the entire nega- 
tive. The following distances between negative and 
meter are suggested for good results with negatives of 
various sizes. 


SIZE OF NEGATIVE DISTANCE 

wy x3 In contact 
34%,x4% %4-inch 

5x7 214 inches 

8x 10 5 inches 


To determine once for all the meaning of the meter 
indication in terms of the time required for printing, 
take any average negative and note the meter indica- 


Fig. 24. Scenes with large sky areas require accurate printing. 


tion when the negative and meter are placed as de- 
scribed. Now make a few trial prints for various times, 
and after development determine which time gives the 
best results. This gives the relation between the meter 
indication and best printing time for the particular 
paper tested. Thereafter it is only necessary to read 
the meter and compute the printing time for any nega- 
tive used. 

The use of negative integration will not yield 
correctly exposed print every time. Many negatives 
which are quite contrasty and have large density 
ranges require that small areas be measured for ac- 
curate and uniform results. The exposure meter is not 
designed for this work, but it is of considerable value 
insofar as it affords some guidance to the user. A spe- 
cial instrument will be available to eliminate com- 
pletely the guesswork in printing and enlarging. 


Negative Range Measurement. 


Just as photographers have come to realize the 
value of the brightness range method of exposure de- 
termination in making the negative, so this same 
system has its advantages in the measurement of the 
negative. It is important, however, to be able to meas- 
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egative ure a relatively small area of the negative. While in- is then placed over the guide before lowering the meter. 
odifica- struments are available for the measurement of density, Make an ink mark through the mask without the meter 
sonably they are relatively expensive and their use has been in place, then expand this into a circle the size of the 
be sat- limited primarily to advanced workers. If, however, 
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one is willing to make a few simple calculations, he phere col 

can save a good share of the original investment on Cucocvcccevc col(M 
|, Place one of these instruments simply by adapting his ex- +a eee Sees 245550 
t with- posure meter to the purpose. eeoeuevccevec coll 
ver the | The important part of our adaptation of the expo- Rise tea & ein ae eae i 
» sensi- sure meter then becomes the mask with which the euvcceooecocuceell 
e indi- unused portion of the photoelectric cell is screened. Oe ee at 
/ meter The mask may be made of wood or bakelite, whichever COCCCUCEL CEE LEEE 
easure is easier to use. It should be arranged so that each Se ee ot dn i 
> nega- time the instrument is used, the aperture through CULUL VEE LE | 
ve and which the light passes strikes the same section of the = 
ives of photoelectric cell. It is also well to clamp the meter 

to the mask when it is being used. 

Fig. 25 shows the simplest form of mask for use with 

the Universal Model 715 exposure meter where a small 

piece of bakelite (L) is fastened to the larger base (W) 

to hold the cell aperture in a fixed position with respect 

to the light aperture (A). The meter assumes the 
meter position ““M” with the open louvre fitting into the re- 
dine cess (R) provided. The dimensions are simply sug- 
ndica- 





vested and can be modified if desired. It is, however, 
desirable to make the mask relatively thin. 

Any convenient source of illumination may be used, 
although one of the simplest is a contact printer or 
similar light box. It should be understood that since 
the largest portion of the cell area is cut off, it is nec- 
essary to make up this loss by increasing the amount 
of light. About the easiest way to achieve this end is 
the use of a floodlamp, and since the printer will be on 
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Fig. 26. Contact printer adapted for use, as described. 


mask opening. In many contact printers, a small red 
pilot light can be left on at all times so that the full 
negative area can be viewed in order to select the 
smaller area more easily. 


Reading the Negative. 


When the light source, mask, and exposure meter 
have been set in position, the illumination should be 
adjusted to read a value of 50 on the light scale with- 
out any negative in the light beam. When the neg- 
ative is interposed, however, the 
reduced meter reading will in- 
dicate the light-stopping power 
of that area of the negative. The 
scale of light values on the Uni- 
versal Model 715 exposure meter 
is shown in Fig. 27. It can be 
seen that the value of 50 is the 
top mark of the low scale. The 





ry 
5 de- oe only problem is to correlate the 
Imes, ‘ exposure meter light readings 
s the is} with printing time. In most 
1eter ‘ e 0 J cases of this kind, negative densi- 
cular A 2" of ties are employed in order to de 
va Fig. 25. Mask used with meter for measuring negative range. ~ veces the oe rie negra zee 
ga Perhaps a moment could be spent . : 
: ; ' profitably in considering the rela- “ee 
ld a oe during the time that measurements are being tion between the several terms sal exposure meter. 
ives made, the heat generated by this lamp need not cause mentioned thus far. 
sity any concern. ; Assume a beam of light falling on a negative, and a 
| ac- Concentrated filament lamps have also been used part of that light is transmitted. It can be seen then 
not for this purpose although, in general, it is wise to use that the light-stopping power ne opacity of the nega- 
alue a condensing lens system with such a lamp in order 6 . - 
spe- to concentrate the illumination through the aperture. TABLE NO. 1 
om- In any case, however, it is desirable to abstract the Meter Meter 
heat rays from the beam of light in order that there ee fer = fee Reading Opacity Density 
be no danger of blistering a negative. This can be 40.0 1.3 0.1 1.60 ee 1.5 
done very conveniently by interposing a piece of heat- 28.0 20 03 100 30 Uy 
absorbing glass or a water cell in the light beam. ard 25 os 9.65 Se ‘3 
the Fig. 26 shows the adapted contact printer with its 13.0 4.0 0.6 0.50 4 2.0 
de- mask and exposure meter mounted on a slip-hinge. "80 Pa 08 0.32 160 22 
ame The only adaptation necessary when using a contact He 108 Ve 9:20 330 1 
the printer is a suitable guide mark on the upper surface 4.0 13.0 1.1 0.06 — 28 
eas- of the glass. The area of the negative to be measured 25 20.0 13 0.10 300 27 
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tive is the ratio between the light that falls on the 
negative and the light that passes through. And 
density is the logarithm of the opacity. Table No. 1, 
shown on page 135, will convert meter readings into 
opacity and density. The steps are the block number 
on the Universal type instruments. 


While it is desirable to adjust the light to get a clear 
reading of 50 if possible, since this gives the greatest 
pointer swing and therefore the greatest accuracy, 
any point can be used in practice. Then the instrument 
will read directly in densities without using Table 
No. 1. For example, with a clear reading of 25 and a 
reading of 3.2 through the negative, you need only to 
count the number of blocks reduction in reading and 
this is equal to the number of tenths density of that 
area, Or nine tenths (0.9). By the same token, a half 
block is half of a tenth (0.05) 


To use these values for printing, determine the 
maximum negative density of a group of negatives 
that will print on a given grade of paper and make a 
test print from any one, noting the exposure time. 
Now find this time on the shutter speed dial of the 
Universal meter and the values on either side of it will 
be found applicable to negatives of other density 
values. Each increment or block away from the start- 
ing value will be equivalent to a change in negative 
highlight density of one tenth (0.1). Thus, if the 
second negative were more dense than the first by three 
tenths and the test print was satisfactorily printed in 
10 seconds, the second negative should print in 20 
seconds. 


Non-Photographic Applications. 


The measurement of density has been applied in 
many other fields beside photography. The paper in- 
dustry uses this process for determining the opacity of 
paper samples in comparing one type of product with 
another. This, of course, can be done by the method 
just outlined simply by inserting the paper in between 
the light source and the instrument in the same manner 
that the negaitve would ordinarily be interposed. 


A similar system has also been used in blood chem- 
istry tests where a sample to be tested is placed in a 
small glass container and interposed in the light beam. 
The instrument is previously standardized against dis- 
tilled water in an identical glass container. The change 
in light reading can be calibrated in terms of hemo- 
globin contained, and other important data.* 


A non-photographic application of the exposure 
meter comes from the radio field® where the Universal 
meter has been used successfully in tuning the antenna 
of a transmitter. It previously had been the practice 
to solder a loop of wire on the base of a small flashlight 
bulb and tune the transmitter and the antenna until the 
flashlight bulb gave the greatest visual output. By 
placing the flashlight bulb in a fixed position in front 
of the photoelectric cell of the exposure meter, it is 
possible to tune for greatest swing on the instrument. 
This is an extremely sensitive indication, since the light 
output of a bulb varies approximately as the cube of the 
voltage applied to it. 


Exposure meters also have been used in under- 
water photography, and a method of protecting the 
instrument against water and pressure has been devel- 
‘© In addition they are also used by agriculture 
experiment stations to measure and record the illumi- 
nation and correlate it with plant growth. 


oped. 


CHAPTER IV 
EXPOSING COLOR TRANSPARENCIES. 


Lighting for Color — The Use of Filters — 
Scene Brightness Range—Methods of Expos- 
ure—Texture Seenen~- Series ites Photo- 
graphs in Color—Surgical Recording—Projec- 
tion Data—Emulsion Speed Values for Various 
Colors—Color Temperature 


RAINBOW or a sunset is an awe-inspiring sight. 

The first efforts to capture and record such scenes 
were done in monochrome with charcoal. It was soon 
found, however, that the use of dyes and pigments gave 
drawings or sketches which more nearly approached 
the actual appearance of the subject. Fortunately, 
nature supplies a variety of colors which can be used 
by the painter to record the scene. But when the old 
masters had produced fine paintings, they could be 
reproduced only by the laborious method of individual 
copying. 

With the advent of photography in the last century, 
men saw a new doorway which they hoped would open 
the way to the reproduction of works of art in color. 
Today the science of photography has progressed to 
a point where the reproduction of natural color is so 
easy that any camera owner can enjoy photographs 
in full color. 


There are a number of processes available, such 
as Agfacolor, Dufaycolor, Finlay, and Kodachrome. 
Transparencies in color have advantages in that they 
may be viewed by several methods: 


1. By transmitted light. 

2. By projection on a screen. 

3. By making monochrome prints." 
4. By making color prints. 


Color film can be used with great ease by any pho- 
tographer, provided a few conditions are observed. For 
example, throughout the middle of any clear day when 
no haze obstructs the blue sky, many outdoor pictures 
can be taken with color film at one camera setting 
(recommended by the film manufacturer). Then, since 
the film is usually processed by the manufacturer, re- 
sults may be very pleasing. Of course as soon as an 
unusual scene is encountered or as soon as the light- 
ing is changed by haze or clouds, a much greater 
degree of care and precision in camera setting is re- 
quired. To illustrate a few of these important points 
and the proper method of camera setting, the Koda- 
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Fig. 28. Color distribution of common light sources. 
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chrome process has been selected as illustrative of 
the group. In the case of Kodachrome, the photog- 
rapher finds a film that can be loaded in the regular 
way in his camera, and is ready for exposure. When 
it is returned from the processing station, the individual 
exposures (35 mm and Bantam) are mounted and ready 
to be viewed by transmitted light or projection. 


Lighting for Color. 


While the painter has always had a free choice of 
colors in producing his pictures, the photographer is 
limited to a set of colors inherent in the light source for 
which the film is balanced. Within reasonable limits 
it is possible to manufacture a color film which will 
be balanced for any one of several different light 
sources. For instance, a film could be balanced for 
daylight which is relatively blue, or for sunlight which 
is more yellow, or for Mazda light which is still more 
yellow. Since our eyes are naturally more critical of 
colors than they are of neutral tones, the most natural 
results are obtained when the film is exposed to the 
light for which it was balanced. Light sources used 
for color photography should contain all of the colors 
of the spectrum continuously from red through violet. 
The proportions of the various colors, however, may 
differ considerably. 

The chart in Fig. 28 shows the color distribution 
of the common lights used in photography. Note for 
example that the relative amount of green is similar in 
most light sources, but that the extremes (red and vio- 
let) show the greatest changes. Even though the four 
artificial lights show only slight differences one from 
another, our eyes are sufficiently critical to pick up 
these slight differences when we look at color trans- 
parencies made in different light sources. Thus, a 
color film balanced for Photoflood would be too red if 
taken in Mazda, which has more red than the Photo- 
Hood according to the chart. 

The high efficiency tungsten lamps which are made 
especially for color work have a relatively longer and 
more uniform life than Photofloods, and some photog- 
raphers prefer to use this type of illuminant exclusively. 
{t will be noted in Fig. 29 that Type B Kodachrome 
(cut film) is balanced for high efficiency tungsten. If 
the photographer elects to use Type A Kodachrome 
with this light, he must used a Wratten 78C filter on 
his lens. This filter absorbs the excess red, and allows 
the film to see light that looks like Photoflood. Thus 
the photographer does his painting with a light source, 
a filter (at times), and camera setting—rather than 
with a palette and brush as does the painter. 


KODACHROME FILTER CHART 



































KODACHROME | BALANCED FOR | IN SUNLIGHT |'N ARTIFICIAL 
REGULAR PHOTOF LOOD 
8-164 35 SUNLIGHT | NO FILTER FILTER 
MILLIMETER WRAT TEN *80 

TYPE A SUN LIGHT 

B46%4 35 "ea00"K) FILTER NO FILTER 
MILLIMETER 3400°K) WRAT TEN"85 
UT eR | SUNLIGHT | NOFILTER - 

TYPE BO HIGHEFFICIENCY) WraTTEN | WRATTEN 
TUNGSTEN 
CUT FILM (3200°K) *85B 7 2 A 
Fig. 29. A filter guide chart for Kodachrome film. 
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The normal human eye accommodates itself to dif- 
ferences in the color composition of a light source very 
easily. Take the case of the difference between day- 
light and sunlight. If you look outdoors on an over- 
cast day, the grass, foliage, and other objects look quite 
natural until compared with the same scene illuminated 
by sunlight. Now they are more brilliant and show 
yellows and reds that were entirely lacking on the 
cloudy or overcast day. One of the easiest methods 
of observing the difference between daylight and sun- 
light is to take color transparencies on a day when 
there are large cumulus clouds. If the picture is taken 
in such a way that the direct sunlight falls on a part 
of the scene and a cloud casts a shadow on the remain- 
der, you will find a bluish cast over that part of the 
picture where the yellow light of the sun was filtered 
out by the cloud. Thus, while it is possible to take 
pictures in cloudy weather, they do not have the warm 
appearance one expects in a sunlit scene. 

As another example, let’s take an outdoor portrait 
by the light of the setting sun. The subject looks quite 
natural to our eye, but as soon as we see the orange-red 
appearance of the color picture, we are conscious of 
the fact that it was taken at sunset. However, this 
does not necessarily destroy the value of the picture, 
which may be pleasing because of the warm colors of 
the sun or because of the long shadows that are cast. 
The important thing to remember is that under con- 
ditions of this kind, our eye is practically useless as a 
light-measuring tool, and an exposure meter is needed 
for best results. Emulsion speed values for color film 
are quite important, and should be obtained from the 
manufacturer of the exposure meter used. 

It can be seen that the sun supplies us with an 
ever-changing light. It varies through the course of 
a clear day from a warm, yellowish appearance in early 
morning to a whiter, clearer light at noon; and again 
changes to a soft, reddish glow towards sunset. 


Filters. 


To forestall any mistakes, it is well to become 
acquainted with the proper filters for adapting Koda- 
chrome to different conditions. Fig. 29 shows a simple 
Kodachrome filter chart which indicates the light 
sources for which the various types of Kodachrome are 
balanced. It also shows the filters required for alter- 
nate light sources. From this chart one finds that in 
order to use Type B Kodachrome in sunlight it.is neces- 
sary to photograph through a Wratten 85B filter. This 
filter has a reddish appearance which makes the bluer 
sunlight record on the film like high efficiency tungsten 
for which it is color balanced. 

Where there is any overcast or haze in the sky and 
sunlight type film is being used, the Kodachrome haze 
filter should be used to give the scenes a slightly warm 
er appearance. This filter requires no change in ex- 
posure. 

While in general it is not desirable to mix light 
sources with Kodachrome, this sometimes has a useful 
application. For instance, a spotlight can often be 
turned on a neutral background to center the interest 
in a picture, and if a filter is placed over the spotlight 
the color of the background may be made to blend very 
harmoniously with the color of the principal object 
being photographed. 


Scene Brightness Range. 


If a photographer had nothing more difficult to 
photograph in color than a rainbow, his problem would 
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indeed be simple. Because the difference between the 
lightest and darkest color in a rainbow is so slight, it 
can be reproduced with great ease. As the range be- 
tween extreme colors increases, the problem becomes 
more serious until it reaches a high point in the case 
of a backlighted snow scene with dark foliage. 

It should be remembered that Kodachrome film 
consists of three layers of emulsion, each sensitive to 
its own particular color, and that they lie one on top 
of the other. Thus, although each layer is developed 
to a relatively low contrast, the final contrast or gamma 
may be relatively high. This, of course, is a decided 
advantage in projection, because the screen can handle 
a wide range of tones, but it does reduce the film ex- 
posure range in comparison to black-and-white film. 

It is probably for this reason that so many of the 
directions for making color transparencies suggest flat 
or uniform lighting rather than the more dramatic type 
used in black-and-white photography. In other words, 
it is assumed that the colors will produce their own 
contrast, so we do not have to depend on the lighting 
of the scene in this regard. Of course, it is just as 
true in color as in monochrome that an increase in 
brightness range will make the picture more impressive, 
up to the point where the highlights may be lost. Los- 
ing a highlight in color is much more serious than in 
black-and-white because the tint that would give the 
highlight its natural appearance fades to an unnatural 
white. It is surprising, however, to see what a wide 
range of tones can be held satisfactorily in color if the 
scene is exposed accurately. 

An exposure meter is very helpful to the photog- 
rapher, since it enables him to determine the range of 
brightness values from the darkest color up to the 
brightest color. In most pictures, blacks and whites 
are not nearly so important as the colors, since the eye 
is much more critical of the colors. The particular 
advantage of this double measurement is that the pho- 
tographer can tell immediately whether his scene is 
normal or has a wide range of brightness that will be 
difficult to reproduce. 


Metered Composition. 


The use of an exposure meter often enables the 
photographer to change his composition slightly to 
improve the final appearance of the picture. Especially 
is this true late in the day when the sun may illuminate 
higher objects very brightly and cast heavy shadows 
on objects nearer the ground. Often by changing the 
camera position and taking the picture from a different 
angle, the photographer can select a section of the 
interesting part of the scene wherein the brightness 
range will be within 1 to 5, and will make a much more 
pleasing picture. 


Exposure. 


Exposure for color is not troublesome with stand- 
ard conditions, but the photographer soon finds that 
standard pictures are not outstanding. Hence, the 
goal is a method that will enable him to produce the 
best results with all conditions. 


Brightness Range Method. 


Basic Rule. Take a closeup measurement 
of the brightest color and the darkest color 
in which you are interested. Balance the 
normal arrow halfway between these two 
readings. 





A scene in which part is in direct sunlight and part is 
in shade, exemplifies the problem. Here the untiring 
electric eye has a decided advantage over fallible 
human judgment. As an example, let’s assume that 
we want to photograph a white sun porch, and a ter- 
race. On the porch there is a table covered with a blue 
cloth. On the terrace are yellow chairs; the terrace 
is surrounded with shrubs and lawn. An awning is 
lowered over the porch so that the table and blue 
cloth are in deep shade, while the yellow chairs on 
the terrace are in direct sunlight. Instead of having to 
decide whether to set a chart or scale for the shaded 
part of the scene or for the bright part, one needs only 
to measure the blue cover of the table (40) inside and 





Fig. 30. Dial setting for imaginary scene discussed. 

the yellow of the chair (400) outside, and balance the 
readings so the normal arrow rests half way between. 
Fig. 30 shows the dial setting for this imaginary scene. 

The extreme colors are outside the A and C posi- 
tions, which can be considered as the exposure range 
limits for color. This is not a hard and fast rule, 
as will be shown shortly, but experience shows it to 
be a very practical guide. When the scene brightness 
values lie within these indices, the colors will be natural 
in their appearance. If, however, the darker objects 
are such that they fall outside the A position they 
may be expected to be a little darker than they were in 
nature. Conversely, any object beyond the C posi- 
tion can be expected to be lighter than in nature. Thus, 
in taking such a scene, one could predict that the 
yellow chair would be light and that the blue table 
would be a little dark. However, the grass, roof, trees 
and foliage are well within the working range of 
the film. Actually the white would look much brighter 
and the dark shadows much darker than seen when 
photographed, but they can be ignored in favor of 
the colors toward which the eye is more critical. 

If there is a question of choice between the high- 
lights and shadows, one should favor the prominent 
highlights. It is well to find your personal preference 
in the relation between the highlight and the C posi- 
tion or upper range limit. Thus the photographer can 
preserve modeling and tone in the highlights, so im- 
portant to color pictures. At the time a picture is 
being taken, the Universal type meter exposure guide 
dial enables the photographer to predict which parts 
of his scene will be correctly exposed and which will 
be too light or too dark. Then, if possible, he can ad- 
just the lighting to improve the final result. 

Occasionally a scene may be encountered where the 
brightness range is greater than the film can handle. 
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For example, suppose readings were obtained on a 
portrait subject where a closeup of the face showed a 
value of 500 and a closeup of the dark clothing showed 
a value of 40. Obviously, it would not be desirable to 
follow the basic rule too literally, because while it 
would make the best overall color compromise, the 
face would be too light. Since our eye is much more 
critical of skin coloring than of colors in clothing, the 
sacrifice can be tolerated much better in clothing than 
in the face tones. In cases of this kind, the C posi- 
tion should be placed on the face reading so that the 
film would reproduce these brightness values naturally. 


Inaccessible Subjects. 


Whether in black-and-white or color photography, 
the inaccessible subject causes more than its share of 
trouble. Figs. 31 and 32 are typical of the problem. 
The fact that one picture is taken over water does 
not make the exposure any more difficult, though it is 
usually considered to be so. In general, the brightest 
color will be the sky or light masonry, and the darkest 
color will be foliage or a colored shadow. In both 
scenes these extremes can be read from the camera 
position by the comparison method. 

By taking advantage of the human eye’s ability to 
compare more accurately than it can measure, one can 
take a reading of objects close at hand that have the 
same color as objects in the scene. In both of these 
illustrations the sky is the brightest color, so it can be 
measured easily by pointing the exposure meter at 
an area of the sky free from clouds. The darkest color 
of any importance in Fig. 32 is the green foliage, and 
some green tile near the camera gave a very useful 
comparison in taking a reading. The over-water scene, 
Fig. 31,is no problem. Here the sky is still the bright- 
est significant color. An artificial ground shadow, such 
as that cast on the several buildings, can be created by 
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Fig. 31. Readings for this scene made by comparison method. 

measuring ones own shadow on the ground. If, how- 
ever, a scene must be taken toward the sun, then care 
should be exercised not to take an average reading 
trom the camera position. The brightness range 
method should be followed. The comparison method 
can also be used in outdoor portraiture where the pho- 
tographer can take a reading from the back of his 
hand held at the same angle as the face of the subject. 
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Fig. 32. Here, too, exposure was determined from camera position. 


Reference Color. 


There are times when a reference color can be used 
to determine the camera setting. Such a reference 
color should be so familiar that it is known to anyone 
—for example, the sky, grass, or a face tone. Hence, 
when any of these reference colors predominates in the 
scene, the optimum exposure should be for this par- 
ticular color. 

An example of such a scene would be the case of an 
aeroplane landing at the airport. About the only 
familiar color that is available is the blue of the clear 
sky. If the exposure can make the sky appear its nor- 
mal blue, then objects that are reasonably similar to 
the sky in value or luminosity will be correctly ex- 
posed. For very short range scenes of this kind, there 
are actually two methods that may be employed. First, 
good results can be expected by working with the ex- 
posure range limits (the A and the C positions) 
on the Universal type exposure meters. Since the sky 
is usually the brightest color in the scene, by setting 
the C position to the sky reading, the sky color will 
be about the same as it 1s in nature. This means, of 
course, that the brightest color in the scene has been 
placed at the position which indicates the upper useful 
limit of the film range. 

If it is desired to make the plane stand out against 
the sky to a greater extent, this can be done purposely 
by making the sky a little darker blue than normal. 
Now the normal arrow rather than the C position 
is set opposite the sky reading. The same technique 
can be employed successfully on short range scenes 
where time does not permit the brightness range meth- 
od of exposure to be used. It should not be attempted 
on long range scenes, however, because dark objects 
appear too dark to be pleasing. 
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Fig. 33. 


This scene was exposed to show texture in the snow. 
Sunsets. 


Sunsets, like rainbows, are often very pleasing and 
require no special technique to be captured for future 
enjoyment. The normal daylight film speed is recom- 
mended, and two readings should be taken by point- 
ing the meter directly at the sun and also directly up 
at the zenith. The normal arrow should be set halfway 
between these two readings. While the color of the 
sunset itself will be maintained, nearby dark objects 
are usually thrown into silhouette. 


Texture Scenes. 


In the case of scenes involving snow, sand, soap 
bubbles, or the like, it is often desirable to show tex- 
ture, as in Fig. 33. To do this most effectively, these 
scenes must be lighted from the side or from the back. 
In either case, the uneven surface forming the texture 
stands out in relief. However, since snow and sand 
are of a crystalline nature, some of the small facets will 
lie in a position to reflect backlighting into the ex- 
posure meter and thus cause an inflated reading. In 
these cases, however, the snow or the sand will be the 
brightest color. 

In order to measure the color, the photographer 
should turn in the opposite direction from the sun and 
take his meter reading. The darkest color can be 
measured in the usual manner. Under these circum 
stances the small crystalline facets will add sparkle and 
brilliance to the final picture, but the texture can be 
held in the scene. 

It sometimes happens that, in taking pictures of the 
type described, the pointer of the exposure meter goes 
off scale. If the precaution of pointing the meter away 
from the source of light has been taken and the instru 





ment still goes off scale, one half of the photoelectric 
cell area should be covered with a mask. The mask 
should be marked to indicate that when using it, the 
meter’s film speed setting should be doubled to com- 
pensate the effect of extending the range. Then the 
calculator can be read directly in the usual manner. 


Color Portraits. 


In taking color portraits, the observation of several 
precautions will save film and result in more pleasing 
pictures. Backgrounds and accessories should be in 
pastel shades rather than strong, saturated colors. The 
reason is that unless lighted evenly, strong colors may 
wedge from their normal tone either to a lighter or a 
darker color. While this is very desirable in certain 
types of color photography, it is much better to avoid it 
until you are thoroughly familiar with the film in use, 
so that results may be predictable. 

Fig. 34 shows a useful color combination chart, 
which may be made up by the photographer very eas- 
ily. The triangle should be cut out of a separate piece 
ot cardboard and pinned onto the base on which 
samples of the colors shown have been mounted. The 
triangle is rotated so that its apex points to the princi- 
pal color in the scene. Its base will then point to 
two colors which appear pleasing in combination with 
the principal color. The secondary arrow on the base 
indicates the complement to the primary color. As an 
example, if the apex points to yellow, then two col- 
ors that appear well in combination are red-violet and 
blue-violet. This chart is intended simply as a guide; 
it is not meant to limit the innumerable possibilities of 
color combinations which are available to the student 
of color. 

Backgrounds in color photography should be light- 
ed separately, particularly with dark objects, in order 
to give a three-dimensional appearance to the picture 
by separating its various planes, It 1s well to keep the 
background out of focus, and to prevent its color from 
being reflected onto the subject. If the nature of the 
picture is such that reflections of this type appear 
troublesome, then a gray background can be substi- 
tuted for the color background. 
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Fig. 34. Useful chart for determining good color combinations. 
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One method of portrait lighting which is simple 
enough to be used as a basis from which to work, and 
equally effective, has been evolved by Hillary G. 
Bailey, F.R.P.S., prominent portrait photographer and 
lighting expert. His suggestion is to start with a fairly 
uniform source of illumination close to the camera, and 
measure the resulting brightness on the face of the 
subject. Next, turn on the modeling light, Ts 
above the face and to one side, and take a second read- 
ing. This reading should not be greater than three 
times the original reading, and the modeling light 
should be moved to or from the subject until the proper 
balance is achieved. The other fill-in lights may then 
be placed wherever desirable, but should not be bright- 
er than the brightest highlight of the modeling light. 

To determine the correct camera setting for a por- 
trait of this kind, the two original lights are the only 
ones that need be considered. In other words, with the 
extra lights turned off, the readings should be taken 
irom the brightest part of the face and from the darkest 
part of the face or hair. The normal arrow on the dial 
is then set halfway between. In some cases it will be 
found that a different camera setting may be required, 
depending on whether the subject is blonde or brunette, 
because of the different range of brightness involved. 


Night Photography in Color. 


Exhibitions, advertising signs, or illuminated dis- 
plays very often make pleasing color pictures at night, 
even though the range of illumination in the scene may 
be excessive. A closeup reading of the brightest color 
is taken, and the C position on the Universal-type 
meter set to this value. Then the useful range of the 
film is depended upon to hold detail as far into the 
shadows as possible, after which darker objects will be 
silhouetted. 


Surgical Recording. 


Color photography has found an important place 
in surgical or clinical work as a matter of recording 
cases which would otherwise be hard to remember. 
Since most of this work includes skin tones, the read- 
ing generally can be taken from the skin. Set the C 
position opposite the reading so obtained. The skin 
tones will be correctly exposed as will the operational 
cavity, assuming, of course, that sufficient illumination 
can reach the darker areas. Where invasion of the 
sterile area is not permitted, a special narrow angle 
exposure meter has been built such as shown in Fig. 35. 


Narrow angle exposure meter for reading small areas. 


Fig. 35. 
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This instrument receives illumination from an area 
covered by a solid angle of 10°. Such an instrument 
can thus be used at a distance from the operation to 
obtain a reading from only the important area. 


Projection Data. 


In order to obtain the full brilliance when project- 
ing color transparencies, the voltage rating of the lamp 
used in the projector should be as nearly as possible 
the same as the voltage of the supply line in your par- 
ticular community. The local public utility company 
will usually supply this information upon request. 
Under these conditions, the color of the light source 
in the projector will be balanced as the film manufac- 
turer intended it should be. The actual projection 
results will depend upon the type of screen being used 
and the size of image normally required.’ This may be 
determined by setting the projector up to show an 
image of the proper size. Then take a closeup reading 
on the screen with the exposure meter. For a beaded 
screen, the illumination may be five candles per square 
foot or less, but if over five candles per square foot is 
available, then the use of a matte surface screen will 
give a pleasing picture over a much wider viewing 
angle. 


Emulsion Speed Values for Various Colors. 


Some workers feel that since an exposure meter 
does not see colors exactly as the film does, it may 
not be useful in color work. This is far from the case. 


REGULAR KODACHROME IN DAYLIGHT 
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Fig. 36. Design for a test color chart with gray scale included. 


As a matter of fact, even if the photoelectric cell did 
see the various colors exactly as one particular film 
would see them, it would certainly not see the colors 
the same as the film would in another type of light 
source. For example, it has been shown that daylight 
and tungsten are entirely different, yet the exposure 
meter can be used successfully in both types of illumi- 
nation. As a matter of fact, in the great majority 
of cases this is not a serious or important considera- 
tion. In the case of a specialized type of photography, 
one can determine the speed for each color which will 
be best suited for his own camera lens, lights, and 
exposure meter. In this way he will have settled the 
problem for his own conditions. 

Obtain a few sheets of showcard stock of each color 
desired, and cut them about 10” square. They should 
be affixed to a support with a gray scale, as shown in 
Fig. 36. In order to make this test as fair as possible, 
the photographer should start with the assumption 
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that there is no such thing as an exposure meter, and 
make a half dozen exposures of the color chart, varying 
the exposure on both sides of the starting point by half 
stops. In this test it is well to make the exposures at 
a single shutter speed and vary the lens aperture, which 
usually can be done with greater accuracy than by 
varying the shutter. Always move the lens diaphragm 
in one direction to eliminate any possible play which 
can cause serious error. If, for instance, you have de- 
cided always to stop your lens down, then follow this 
procedure regularly. If your lens is set for f 11 and 
you wish to use f 8, open the lens fully and then close 
down tof 8. This will increase the acc uracy of the test 
materially. 

When the films are processed, compare them with 
the original. They should be projected and notes 
made on the transparencies to indicate the best com- 
parison with the original for each color. Remember, 


WESTON SPEED VALUE KoDACHROME 









































COLOR BRIGHTNESS FRAME EXPOSURE SPEED 
RED 100 37 |%o Sec.f :63 | 10 
ORANGE 250 40 |%o Sec.f: 9 8 
YELLOW 320 36 Ys0Sec.f 5.6 2.5 
GREEN | 250 40 |4oSecf:9 | 8 
BLUE 320 44 YoSec f l4] 16 
OVERALL} 100 35 Yo Sec. f : 5 6 
Fig. 37. Determination of Weston Speed value for Kodachrome. 
then, while the human eye cannot measure to any de- 


This 


each color that has 


gree of accuracy, it can compare colors very well. 
should be continued for 
been photographed. When the test is completed, 

may be found that different exposures are best for 
different colors. In other words, the best reproduction 
of red may not be on the same transparency with the 
best reproduction of blue, etc. This need not be con- 
sidered as a drawback; first, because it is only im- 


process 


portant in specialized work, and second, because once 
it is recognized, the photogr apher knows what to ex 
pect. 

Now you have found that apparently there are 
different speeds for the different colors; yet up to this 
point the exposure meter has not even been considered. 
Hence, it would seem that this problem is independent 
of the exposure meter. But if one elects to correlate 
these variations with the meter, 
easy manner. It is simply necessary to measure the 
brightness reflected from each of the blocks of color, 
place the normal arrow half-way between the extremes, 
and use this as the basis of the normal camera setting. 
After processing, the camera setting 
one showing the 
worked backwards to the 


it can be done ina very 


for each frame or 
optimum color can be 
brightest value of that color 
on the exposure guide dial to find the resulting anes 
value, as shown 1n Fig. 37. If a scene predomin: it 

in green, there 1s no need to worry about any color sen- 
sitivity problem, for this will have already 
mined, It is only necessary ] 


been deter- 
the 


to set the meter for 








green speed value and use the normal arrow opposite 
the important green reading. 

This method of determining the emulsion speed 
values for various colors is of most concern to the 
advanced worker who is specializing in a particular 
type of color work. It becomes practical only when 
one is photographing colors for comparison, and 
requires a careful control of lighting. The ama- 
teur can be guided by the simpler methods of ex- 
posure for color outlined in the earlier parts of this 
chapter. 


Color Temperature. 


Color temperature is an indication of the color com- 
position of a light source having a continuous spec- 
trum. It derives its significance from the color of a 
black body heated to various temperatures; for ex- 
ample, you have probably noticed that a poker placed 
in the fire first becomes a dark red, then a bright red, 
then yellow, as the temperature increases. So it is 
with an ordinary electric lamp when operated at dif- 
ferent voltages. Its filament, being metal, increases in 
brightness and changes its color as the voltage is in- 
creased, just as the poker changes its color. Hence, 
the temperature of the black body is an indication of 
the quality of color. 

Color temperature is usually expressed in degrees 
Kelvin (° K.). It is equivalent to the absolute tempera- 
ture to which a black body would have to be heated to 
give a color matching the source in question. It should 
be understood, however, that in some cases the source 
being considered need not be at all comparable with 
the black body in actual temperature. For instance the 
sky might have a color temperature of 12,000° K, still 
we know it is very cold. 

Any standard work on optics will usually give refer- 
ences on this subject and discuss instruments available 
for measuring color temperature of the light source. 
The following tabulation gives color temperature 
values of the more commonly encountered light 
sources that the photographer may use in his work: 


TABLE NO. 2 


Color Temperature 


Chene Dime Ghee (OCU)... .i.n cc ccc ccccses 
Clear blue sky with sunlight... . 


a ining. dials did on! igs 4.4 kama eae tee K. 
250-watt Photoflood lamp........ 3,400° K 
500-watt projection lamp ; paki bat hata w ata 3,200° K 
500-watt gas-filled Tungsten lamp...... spadiaae zaskep bain ane 2,900° K 
100-watt gas-filled Tungsten lamp..................... 2,800° K 
50-watt Tungsten lamp 2,600° K 


The photographer’s chief concern in taking color 
pictures is not so much a problem of determining the 
exact color temperature. He is more interested in 
knowing whether or not it has changed since previous 
use. For inst: ince, it is well known that floodlamps 
change their color temperature during their short life. 
However, by controlling the voltage applied to these 
bulbs, it is possible to compensate to some extent for 
these normal life changes. 

The exposure meter can be useful in this connec- 
tion. A reading is taken on a piece of plain white 
blotting paper approximately one foot square, through 
a red filter and through a blue filter. The ratio of these 
two readings should be the same when the lamp has 
been. used as it was when the lamp was new. As the 
ratio changes during the life of the lamp, it may be 
restored by adjusting the voltage with a simple trans- 
former or other voltage controlling device. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE ART OF EXPOSURE 


Photographic Quality— Controlling Scene 

Lighting—Fitting the Scene to the Paper—Film 

Exposure Range—Developing the Wide Range 
Scene—Special Photographic Effects 


T IS quite generally acknowledged that the true 

artist creates beauty regardless of the medium he 
chooses. Great writers, musicians, and painters often 
are so intent on creation that they allow technique to 
be secondary to the result. When an artist substitutes 
the camera for a brush and canvas, the same is often 
true. He sees the finished work with pictorial eyes, 
and has the skill to execute the print with his own 
individuality. 

After a short experience with measurements in 
photography, one becomes more and more critical of 
the results he obtains. In other words, after finding 
it possible to produce sharp, clear records of the scene, 
he seeks to improve the quality of the result in order 
that it will be an artistic interpretation. The pleas- 
ing appearance of a picture is usually due to two 
things; first, pictorial quality; and second, photogra- 
phic quality. The methods and rules of pictorial qual- 
ity are treated fully in other books™ and cannot be con- 
sidered here. It 1s necessary, then, to limit this dis- 
cussion to those thoughts that may be helpful in the 
production of photographic quality as differentiated 
from pictorial quality. 


Photographic Quality. 


It is rather difficult to lay down any hard and fast 
rule for the production of photographic quality. This 
is because two entirely different prints can be made 
from the same negative, and both with a decided 
aesthetic appeal. The real question, however, is to find 
some sort of definition which will enable the photog- 
rapher to make a print that will be considered to have 
quality. This does not mean that an equally pleasing 
picture cannot be made by modifying the original in 
line with well-known photographic procedure. 

Most photographers feel that a print which em- 
ploys the full useful tone range of the paper has pho- 
tographic quality. Immediately there may come to 
mind a beautiful high or low key print which appears 
to use only a part of the tone range. While the appar- 
ent short range of these special cases militates against 
the above definition, the impression is more often 
created by lighting the original scene, and accentuated 
in making the print. In other words, if examined cri- 
tically, the prints are found to have made use of the 
full “useful” tone range. 

The term “useful” is employed to describe the tone 
range because, while it would be desirable to make 
prints from the pure white of the paper stock to the 
maximum black of a full deposit of silver, practical 
characteristics of photographic papers will not permit 
this. In making actual prints, then, it is necessary to 
sacrifice some of the tone range. The highlights must 
be printed a little darker than pure white, and the 
shadows a little lighter than solid black. However, 
to give the appearance of a three-dimensional or solid 
hgure on a flat or two-dimensional piece of paper, one 
should strive to use as much of the tone range as pos- 
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sible without losing the subtle details that give round- 
ness to highlights and shadows. 


The photographer can resort to a number of meas- 
urements that will aid materially this search for better 
photographic quality. They are as follows: 


1. Controlling scene lighting. 

2. Fitting the scene to the paper. 

3. Planning development for printing. 

4. Producing special effects. 

5. Improving color separation negatives. 


Each of these subjects will be discussed in separate 
sections on subsequent pages. 


Controlling Scene Lighting. 


It has been shown that in making color transpar- 
encies (Chapter IV), the brightness range of the scene 
is an extremely important factor. The same is true of 
black-and-white, although in a different manner. Pro- 
fessional motion picture photographers are very care- 
ful to control the lighting of a scene so there will be no 
harsh transitions from one scene to the next. Actually 
they start with a key lighting’* for the middle tones, 
and then build the highlights and shadows to a pre- 
determined contrast for scene range by means of spot- 
lights, backlights, fill-ins, etc. Because of this control, 
the resulting positives that are viewed in the theater 
are uniform and pleasing to watch. 


Still photographers as well as cinematographers 
have found through long experience that a definite 
range of brightness is important. While the widest 
permissible range of brightness in the scene will give 
the most dramatic appearance to the picture, any ex- 
cess in the range will spoil the final result. In other 
words, our pictures are always a compromise between 
a flat, evenly illuminated scene which is relatively easy 
to reproduce, and a more contrasty and dramatic scene. 
Hence, a measurement of the brightest and darkest 
parts of the scene will indicate the range of the scene. 


While the negative will record a much greater 
range for easy printing of black-and-white negatives, 
the brightness range of the scene should not exceed 
1 to 30, except under those circumstances where the 
photographer is attempting to portray a particular im- 
pression. Actually, a good portrait photographer will 
usually adjust his lighting so that the range is 1 to 10 
or under. The brightness range of any scene usually 
can be controlled, although it is easier with indoor pic- 
tures than with outdoor pictures. In the case of indoor 
scenes, the illumination can be adjusted at will to in- 
crease or decrease the brightness of a highlight and fill 
in a shadow. This is done simply by adding an addi- 
tional light or changing the positions of existing lights. 
Outdoors, however, with the sun as the sole light 
source, it is not always easy to get sufficient illumina- 
tion to fill in the shadows unless this is done by means 
of a reflector or a flashbulb. It can sometimes be ac- 
complished by changing the camera position in order 
to eliminate extremely bright or extremely dark parts 
of the background from the picture area. 


Backlighted Scenes. 


There is another and equally important use for con- 
trolled scene lighting ; namely, building up the contrast 
of a relatively flat subject. Anyone can reproduce an 
object with flat illumination, but to make an everyday 
object appear attractive, the photographer must build 
up sufficient contrast in the scene. He is, of course, 
working with conflicting interests. If, on the one 
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hand, he places too weak a light on the important part 
of the subject, he does not gain the emphasis re- 
quired, and his picture looks flat. If, on the other 
hand, he increases the illumination just a little too 
much, he will burn the detail out of the highlights and 
make it extremely difficult to show the roundness that 
exists in those highlights. 

Portraits in color often show this effect when the 
modeling light which is used to remove the flat appear- 
ance of the face is placed too close to the subject. The 
result is a colorless area instead of a pleasing skin tone 
at the point of the highlight. This subject was dis- 
cussed in the section under Color Portraits, Chap- 
ter [V. 

The alternate method of controlling scene illumina- 
tion is by means of reflecting light into the shadows. 
Figs. 38 and 39 show entirely different effects achieved 
simply by changing the amount of light reflected into 
the shadows. In Fig. 38 the brightest part of the boy’s 
shirt gave a closeup reading of 400, and the shadow side 
of the face read 10. Here the range of brightness is 1 
to 40, and for general work this contrast is too strong. 
Hence, from a standpoint of print quality, the scene 
range must be reduced. This was done (Fig. 39) by 
placing a reflector on the shadow side of the face so that 
the illumination would read 40 instead of 10. With the 
range reduced to 1 to 10, it was easier to hold all of 
the detail in the picture. The same procedure could 
be carried still further to soften the picture more. It 
makes no difference which type of picture appeals to 
you most, the point to remember is that by means of 
the exposure meter you can obtain the particular range 
desired. This method of reducing the scene bright- 
ness range can be used in portraiture, still life, 
tabletop photography, etc. Though a reflector was 
employed here, fill-in lights serve equally well. 





Fig. 38 Contrasty scene with a brightness range of | to 40. 








Fitting the Scene to the Paper. 


Once the range of brightness in the scene has been 
measured, only one additional step is required in order 
to fit this scene to a given grade of paper. This added 
step is the control of the development time. In addi- 
tion to converting the latent image into a visible de- 
posit of silver, the process of development also has 
the ability to compress the range of a scene to fit the 
range of a given grade of paper. The exposure guide 
dial of the Universal type meters can be marked with 
a reference number to make possible this “fitting.” This 
is a simplification of a method suggested by Daven- 
port!® for very precise work. 

It stands to reason that the more contrasty the 
scene the less development is required to print the 
scene on a given grade of paper. Referring to the 
exposure guide dial in Fig. 40, one finds an index 
marked U. This is the position indicating the low 
limit of the film’s correct exposure range when the 
correct film speed value is set in the window. Assume 
that the darkest object in the scene is the reference 
point for all scenes. Then if one sets the U position 
to the darkest object reading, the brighter the object 
in the scene the more contrasty the scene will be. 
In other words, a scene in which the brightest object 
is 65 will be more contrasty than a scene where 
the brightest object is 20. By the same token, the first 
scene will require less development than the second to 
fit both on normal paper without the need of “dodg- 


ing. 

An additional mark (0.7) should be scratched with 
a needle on the upper dial of the exposure meter half- 
way between the C and O positions. This gives an 
index at every third division through the required 
range, and each of these indices can now take on a new 





Fig. 39. A reflector reduces brightness range to | to 10. 
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juired [@ as shown. Then the gamma of development will de- 
anew [9 pend on the brightest object measured. For instance, 


having set the U position to the darkest object (1.0 
in this case), assume the brightest object is 50. Such 
a scene should be developed to a gamma of 0.7. If, 
on the other hand, the brightest object were 32, that 
would call for a development to a gamma of 0.8; or 
if the brightest object were 16 you would develop to 
a gamma of 0.9, etc. For example, since the normal 
arrow position requires development to a gamma of 
0.9 when the brightness value of 16 is found in the 
scene, the same gamma of development would be used 
for brightness values of 13 or 20. To find the length 
of time of development, one refers to a time-gamma 
chart such as shown in Fig. 19. 

It is readily apparent that a system of this nature 

is most useful when cut films are involved as they can 
be developed individually. It is, however, also useful 
for roll films. The photographer can fasten a small 
piece of matte celluloid to the camera and mark the 
recommended gamma for each scene that is important 
enough to require the two measurements. Then when 
the roll is to be developed, one simply uses the average 
of the lowest and highest gammas so marked. This 
will enable all average scenes to be printed on normal 
paper, and the extreme scenes will doubtless print well 
on a harder or softer grade. 
_ Since the meter reads the average of all non-uni- 
form surfaces, the darkest object is almost always 
darker than its average reading. For this type of ex- 
posure and development, then, it is well to reduce the 
ordinary film speed two or three divisions. 

Film exposure range in this discussion is intended 
to mean the film’s ability to show a different density 
lor each different tone in the scene. It has been loosely 
termed film latitude. An ideal film is one which will 
record very dark objects and then show uniformly in- 
creasing densities for each brighter object. Fig. 41 
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shows such an ideal film wherein all tone differences in 
the scene would fall on the straight line of the curve. 
Hence, it is apparent that such a film would have a 
tremendous exposure range because at every value 
throughout the brightness range a slight difference in 
brightness in the scene would appear as a correspond- 
ing difference in density on the film. On the other 
hand, a practical film such as is shown in Fig. 42, will 
produce almost no separation in density for the very 
low values of brightness. Then suddenly the densities 
begin to build up very rapidly as the exposure is in- 
creased along the straight line part of the character- 
istic curve. However, they soon reach the upper 
curved section after which the film can no longer 
separate increasing brightness values in the scene. 
Hence, the exposure range of the film is the limit 
within which differences of brightness in the scene may 
be represented as differences in density on the film. 
Fig. 42 shows that the limits within which the average 
film can separate scene brightness differences is 1 to 
130. In practice, this same idea is carried out by means 
of the U and O positions on the exposure guide dial 
as can be seen from Fig. 40. In other words, when 
the U position is placed opposite a light value of 
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Fig. 42. This one shows the actual range of a practical film. 
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one, the O position corresponds with the light value 
of 130. This same exposure range holds true regard- 
less of where the upper guide dial is turned. 

There is, however, a difference between film ex- 
posure range and printable negative density range, the 
latter being more limited. 

It is entirely possible to produce a correctly ex- 
posed negative which shows all of the tone differences 
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in the original subject, but which has a density range 
too long to fit on any existing grade of paper. To 
demonstrate this fact, prints were made from negatives 
of a Kodachrome transparency. One negative was pur- 
posely overdeveloped and the other was developed to fit 
normal paper. In one case the detail in darker portions 
of the print was missing, whereas in the other this de- 
tail showed up. Hence, although both prints were 
made from correctly exposed negatives, it proved con- 
clusively that development is a very important factor. 


Fig. 44. Scene with brightness range greater than film latitude. 





To illustrate this graphically, suppose the scene 
gave an image brightness range of 1 to 45, and suppose 
the two negatives from which the prints were made 
were developed to a gamma of 0.6 and 1.0 respectively, 
Fig. 43 shows the importance of development with a 
wide range scene of this kind. If it were developed to 
a low gamma that fits it (0.6), then the negative has 
a density range (range of light stopping power) such 
that it fits normal paper. The negative developed for 
the longer time (gamma 1.0) has a wider range of 
densities, and would have to be dodged to fit even 
a soft paper. It should be noted that since density is 
a logarithmic function, a range of light-stopping power 
of 1 to 10 is equal to a density range of 1.0 since the 
logarithm of ten is 1 and the logarithm of 1 is zero. 

Thus we see that if a wide range scene were devel- 
oped to the higher gamma, it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to print the detail in both the shadows and the 
highlights. This effect can be shown in a very prac- 
tical manner simply by photographing the scene with 
the same exposure on three different pieces of film, 
and doubling the normal developing time for each film. 
The result will be that increasing the normal develop- 
ment time by a factor of two or more will make print- 
ing much more difficult. This test will make it quite 
evident that a film can stand overexposure much more 
easily than overdevelopment. 


The Wide Range Scene. 


When the range of brightness in the scene is 
longer than usual, the exposure becomes more and 
more critical, since it is easier to get outside the 
correct exposure range of the film. Fig. 4 is a 
typical scene where the brightest object is in direct 
sunlight and the darkest object is in the shade. In 
this case, while the brighter objects are correctly ex- 
posed, the darker objects that happen to come below 
the U position on the exposure guide dial were not 


Fig. 45. Here the exposure was balanced correctly to film limits. 
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recorded. They fell on the flat portion of the char- 
acteristic curve below the exposure range limit shown 
in Fig. 42. Hence, the film was unable to show density 
differences representing the different brightness values 
of the darker tones in the cloth and in the umbrella. 
In contrast to this, when the exposure was properly 
balanced between the U and O position, more of 
the darker objects were correctly exposed, and the 
positive paper could show density differences in both 
the shadow areas and the highlight areas as shown 
in Fig. 45. 

Thus, to fit any similar wide range scene into the 
exposure range of the film, measure the brightest and 
darkest objects in the scene and balance the “U” and 
“OQ” positions as near to these extremes as possible. To 
illustrate this rule in the case of Fig. 45, the exposure 
meter was held near the dark area under the umbrella 
and near the bright pocketbook. The readings were 
2 and 400 respectively. In setting the exposure guide 
for best results, the U position was placed one divi- 
sion above 2 and the O position came one division 
below 400. Now it can be seen that while all of the 
detail in the shadows cannot be held because of the 
unusually wide scene range, the overall result is more 
satisfactory than before. In a similar manner, had the 
readings been 2.5 and 160 the same setting could be 
used, because the U position would now correspond 
with the darkest object in the scene. 


Developing the Wide Range Scene. 


The importance of developing this type of scene 
has already been shown. Not only must it be fitted 
into the film latitude, but it must also be suitable for 
printing on an existing grade of paper. Fig. 42 showed 
that the majority of films were able to reproduce a 
brightness range of 1 to 130. If, however, the same 
curve were drawn for a representative positive paper 
(grade No. 2 or normal), the light values that would 
be required to show the full useful positive exposure 
range of the paper from a faint gray to a solid black 
would not be 1 to 130 but about 1 to 12. This shows 
quite clearly the reason why “dodging” frequently is 
necessary. In other words, if the transmission range 
of the negative is much greater than 1 to 12, a straight 
print on normal paper will probably show either 
blocked shadows, flat white highlights, or a combina- 
tion of both. 

The usual method of avoiding this trouble is to 
hold back the light falling on the shadow areas until 
the highlights have had time to print in. Often it is 
possible to use a softer grade of printing paper. If a 
large number of prints are to be made from such a 
negative, it is usually necessary to reduce the density 
range of the negative chemically, or by coloring the 
shadow areas with a suitable dye which will hold back 
a part of the light. Either of these expedients, how- 
ever, is troublesome, and the additional work fre- 
quently can be avoided or at least minimized by plan- 
ning the development to compress wide range scenes. 

Fortunately, the question of the “best possible” neg- 
ative is not based upon personal opinion or the judg- 
ment of expert photographers. Even the worker who 
is beginning to enjoy the facilities of his darkroom has 
an impartial standard in the photographic paper itself. 
A survey of positive papers will tell us what may be 
considered a normal negative. Because the negative 
density range (difference between the maximum and 
minimum negative densities) can be controlled over 
wide limits by the length of time of development, a 
given scene can produce many different negatives. 
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These negatives can be made to have different density 
ranges simply by changing the length of development 
time. Some of the negatives will, of course, print on 
normal paper, some on soft paper, and some on contrast 
paper. Although undesirable, some can be made so 
contrasty they cannot be printed on any paper. 

A few experiments will indicate the type of nega- 
tives that print best on the various grades of paper. 
Slight differences in results may be noted between 
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Fig. 46. Fitting the paper grade to the negative density range. 


prints made with a diffusion enlarger and those made 
with a condenser enlarger. But many of the photog- 
raphers who have used this system find that they can 
modify the negative density range value for normal 
paper slightly to fit their own enlarger. Some con- 
denser enlarger owners find a negative with a density 
range of 1.0 prints well, while those with a fully dif- 
fusing enlarger might prefer to use a negative with a 
range of 1.1 with normal paper. Then of course the 
negative density range for all other grades of paper 
would have to be increased the same amount, in this 
case 0.1. 

Fig. 46 shows that negatives with a density range 
from 0.7 to 1.1 will fit medium or normal paper very 
satisfactorily, while the soft and contrast papers have 
their own particular bands as shown. Now that the 
photographer can determine the negative density range 
required to fit the scene to a given grade of paper, it is 
simply a matter of selecting the correct development 
time for each scene. 

Four negatives of the same scene, all exposed the 
same, were developed to four different contrasts— 
low, medium, normal, and extreme. Each produced 
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Fig. 47. Curves of negatives developed to different gammas. 
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Fig. 48. Determining development gamma to fit the paper grade. 
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the development, they show density ranges of 0.6, 0.75, 
1.05 and 1.35. Therefore, they can be printed on four 
different grades of paper. If this same procedure were 
followed for many different scenes, a chart could be 
prepared to show the gamma of development that will 
enable any scene to be printed on the various grades 
of paper. The chart in Fig. 48 covers scenes having 
brightness ranges from 4 to 
or contrast of development in the left-hand column, 
For each scene and gamma combination the resulting 
approximate negative density range is shown in the 
corresponding block. Those blocks having small num- 
bers in the upper left-hand corner will fit 
grades of paper in accord with the small numbers. 
example, we photograph a scene having a 
range of 16 and want to print it on No. 3 paper 
follow down the 16 column until the small 3 appears 
in the upper left-hand corner of the block. Referring 
to the left column we find that a gamma of 0.6 or 0.7 
can be used. Hence, almost any scene can conceivably 
be printed on any grade of paper. In Chapter II] 
under the discussion of development, it was suggested 
that for general work gammas of from 0.7 to 0.8 should 
be used. 


For 
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Thus, if the photographer had taken a roll of pictures 
and found that the preponderance of his scenes have a 
brightness range between 32 and 64, he would expect 
to print most of these pictures on a normal paper (No. 
2) when developing to a gamma of 0.7. The method 
of obtaining the time necessary to produce a given 
gamma was indicated in Fig. 19. 

In summary, assume that a typical scene showed a 
brightness range of 1 to 64. The exposure or camera 
settings are determined by being sure the brightest 
and darkest objects fall between the U and O posi- 
tions on the meter dial. After exposure, the film 
is ready to be developed, and by referring to the pre- 
ceding table, it will be found that to print on No. 2 
paper, one must develop to a gamma of 0.5 or 0.6. As- 
suming that a Portrait film were used and was to be 
developed in D6 at 70° F., Fig. 19 suggests 5% min- 
utes with constant agitation. 

In making the photographic print there are about 
twenty variables from the time the scene is selected 
until the print is dry. Hence, the preceding sugges- 
tions should be considered as a guide rather than an 
absolute rule. However, if the individual does careful 
work, he will find that even though the results may 
be slightly different from standard, he should be able 
to reproduce his results from one time to the next, 
and certainly take pictures far better than he could 
hope to make by guessing. 


Special Photographic Effects. 


There are many photographic effects that can be 
simplified by the use of exposure control such as the 
silhouette, night scenes, high and low key prints. 


Silhouette. A silhouette such as shown in Fig. 49 
can be taken quite easily. The brightness of the object 
to be silhouetted is measured with the meter, but in- 
stead of exposing normally, the U position is placed 
opposite the reading obtained. In the present case, 
the figures gave a reading of 2.5, and the U position 
was placed opposite this reading on the exposure guide 
dial of the exposure meter. By so doing the very mini- 
mum exposure is given to the subjects and any darker 
‘bjects in the scene will be underexposed. In print- 
ing the negative the shadows are purposely lost as 
shown. 


Night scenes. Night scenes can be produced in 
daylight in the same manner except that a heavy yellow 
or red filter should be used to darken the sky and 
thereby give the appearance of night. 


High and low key prints. In making pictures of 
this type, one simply uses the highlights and brighter 
half-tones for a high key print, and the shadows and 
darker half-tones for the low key print. In high key 
work, the lighting is balanced very evenly so that there 
are very few shadows on the subjects. The brightest 
highlight and darkest half-tone on the scene are meas- 
ured, and the normal arrow on the meter should be 
placed halfway between the two readings. In so doing, 
the negative will be well exposed, which will make it 
easy to keep from printing heavy shadows. To have 
the print most flattering, care should be taken not to 
print too dark. 

In making a low key negative, the light should be 
reflected onto the subject rather than directed from the 
sources. Then by placing the U position on the 
light reading of the darkest object to be reproduced, 
the negative can be made successfully. 
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CHAPTER VI 
COLOR SEPARATION NEGATIVES 


Differences Between Color and Black-and- 
White—Lighting—Use of Filters—The Gray 
Scale—How to Determine the Exposure 


8 gece next step for the photographer who has made 
pictures on color film is a desire to see paper prints 
of his better transparencies. In fact, for many years 
men have spent a great deal of time and money in an 
attempt to fulfil this desire. 

Apart from the fact that the majority of color print 
processes are relatively new and not as thoroughly 
understood as the black-and-white methods, a mono- 
chromatic print can stand much greater variation than 
a color print. In fact, certain scenes can be printed 
with a wide variation in exposure before a_notice- 
able alteration in the print has taken place. This, how- 
ever, is far from the case with color printing. Not 
only is the overall density of the print very important, 
but also the balance between the printing times of each 
of the three color separation negatives, as this deter- 
mines the actual colors that will appear in the print. 

Chances of error in color are much greater than 
they are in black-and-white, and the inherent errors 
in the processes themselves make a number of correc- 
tions important. If, however, the photographer will 
follow the suggestions given by the manufacturers of 
the color process materials and is careful in his work, 
he can expect to produce a set of separation negatives 
that will make a pleasing print. Stress is laid on the 
importance of the separation negatives, and if care 
is exercised in checking every step of the process, the 
print quality is almost automatic. The directions ac- 
companying most color photography processes include 
the following suggestions: 

Keep the brightness range of the original 
scene within 1 to 5. 

2. Generally speaking, more exposure and less 
development is required for color work than 
for black-and-white. 

Color separation negatives require a definite 
and balanced negative density range for per- 
fect results. 


WwW 


Lighting. The same suggestion for lighting that 
were recommended in Chapter IV apply here. 


Filters. The actual color separation is accomplished 
by means of filters which are selected to absorb the 
unwanted colors in light that is reflected from the 
subject. To illustrate the importance of filters, suppose 
we photograph a red apple on a blue tablecloth with a 
“color-blind” film. The blue to which the film was 
highly sensitive will print as nearly white, and the 
apple will appear very dark as the film is blind to red. 
These are just the reverse of their natural tone values. 
Taken on a panchromatic emulsion with the normal 
correction filter, the blue will be dark and the apple 
will be light as they appear to the eye. The filter 
absorbs the colors (blue and ultraviolet) to which the 
film is extra sensitive, and in so doing it often absorbs 
a portion of the wanted color. Therefore an extra 
amount of exposure must be given for the film and 
filter combination. This exposure factor, more com- 
monly known as filter factor, is dependent upon the 
film and filter in combination. Hence, if one uses a 
filter that has a factor of 2X with a given film, it does 
not follow that the factor will be 2X with other films 
unless their color sensitivities are identical. The fac- 
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tors for the filters more generally used will be found on 
the instruction sheet contained with the film, but if 
there be any question, it is advisable to write the film 
manufacturer for reliable informiation. 

Some photographers determine their exposure by 
taking a meter reading through the filter they plan to 
use. While in isolated cases this is satisfactory, it 
should be understood that the exposure meter cannot 
possibly have a color response similar to all different 
films and all different light sources, and therefore may 
be misleading in some instances. 

Gray scale. It is always desirable to include a gray 
scale of tone values in the scene as a means of checking 
the balance between the negatives after development. 
If possible, the scale should be illuminated in the same 
manner as the principal subject. Then the scale can 
also be useful in determining the printing time. If it 
is not possible to illuminate the gray scale in this 
manner because of backlighting or some other consid- 
eration, it should be used only as a check-on the bal- 
ance of the negatives but not to determine the exposure 
of the positives. 

If your film and processing conditions have been 
standardized, it is often possible to make a satisfactory 
print simply by including a white object in the scene 
either as a part of the scene or adjacent to it, so that 
it can be cropped off later. 

Exposure. It has been shown that underexposure 
will upset the color balance of the scene very seriously, 
and overexposure will broaden out the separations, 
produce muddy colors, and destroy the roundness in 
the highlights.** Thus it can be seen that an exposure 
meter will become an even more useful tool in color 
photography than in black-and-white. Before making 
the actual negatives, it is well to plan them to fit the 
positive medium to be used. Generally speaking, it is 
not possible to select three or four grades of paper for 
making color prints, so the negatives must be matched 
to the existing printing media. Suppose, for example, 
that you intend making a print by the Chromatone 
process. It will be advisable to make negatives whose 
density range is approximately 1.0. By referring to 
Fig. 48, one can find the gamma of development that 
will produce the approximate negative density range 
required. 

Another method of obtaining this information is by 
means of the exposure guide dial on the meter. The ad- 
vantage here is that it permits you to predict in advance 
the approximate maximum and minimum negative 
density values that will result on the negatives. When 
the correct emulsion speed value is used and the film 
is developed to a gamma of 1.0, the density represent- 
ing an object opposite whose brightness the U position 


has been set in determining the camera setting 
will be 0.1 Furthermore, each block above the 


U position will produce an increase in density of an 
additional 0.1 under the same conditions. It should 
be understood, of course, that in color work the density 
of any colored object may differ on each of the three 
negatives. \Vhen possible, then, it is desirable to take 
exposure meter readings from the gray scale which 
will reproduce the same densities on each of the separa- 
tion negatives. In other words, the filter factors should 
be adjusted so that the darkest step on the gray scale 
will produce a uniform minimum negative density, 
and development should be timed so that the brightest 
object on the gray scale will produce a uniform maxi- 
mum density on each of the three negatives. The gray 


scale used in measurement should be large enough so 
that the exposure meter will include only that area 
and none of the surrounding areas. 

It has been found practical to make a large gray 








scale with steps approximately 8” square by exposing 
positive paper to increasing steps of illumination and 
developing them in the regular manner. Several of 
these can be mounted on one piece of cardboard and 
placed in the position of the subject long enough to 
take a reading. They should then be moved to the 
edge of the picture to record on the negatives. If a 
small setup is photographed, the large gray scale may 
be measured and a smaller one substituted for purposes 
of recording. 

In plotting the gray scales of the three separation 
negatives, the points of inflection of the curve at the 
shadow and the highlight ends should be noted. The 
maximum and minimum negative densities of the scene 
area of the negative should not exceed these values. In 
other words, it is particularly important that the three 
curves (red, green, and blue filter negatives) should 
be parallel, and that at no point should they cross one 
another. Otherwise, color distortions will result from 
negatives of this kind, and they are very difficult to 
correct. When a new film or developer is used, it is 
wise to plot the gray scales carefully. Then if the toe 
curve stops at a density of 0.3 and the highlight curve 
starts at 1.7, the picture should be kept within these 
limits. 

In order to set the exposure guide dial to predeter- 
mine the maximum and minimum negative densities, 
the following readings from the gray scale may be 
assumed—maximum step 100, minimum step 8 Fig. 
50 shows the setting of the exposure guide dial on the 
Universal meter for taking this picture. Around the 





Fig. 50. Negative density can be predicted with exposure meter. 


outer periphery of the upper dial will be found a typical 
negative density strip superimposed, for illustrative 
purposes, to show the increase in density from the U 
to the O positions. Note that the normal arrow is 
placed approximately halfway between the maximum 
and minimum readings from the gray scale. This is 
done to keep the negative from being too thin when 
development to a lower gamma, which reduces the 
densities proportionally. To find the expected densi- 
ties, start at the U position (considering this as 0.1) 
and count up to the minimum gray scale brightness 
value of 8 which is 6 steps and equal to a density of 0.6. 
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Continue the count up to a light value of 100; this is a 
total of 17 steps or a density of 1.7. Subtracting these 
two densities shows a density range of 1.1 when de- 
veloped to a gamma of unity (1.0). 

Reflected Light 


Maximum step...... 10 1 
Minimum step...... 8 0. 


-—— 


1.1=Density Range 


pa Density 
6 


It may be possible, however, that the positive medi- 
um being used will require negatives having a density 
range of 0.9 rather than 1.1, and it will be necessary to 
reduce the development time accordingly. In order 
to find the gamma to which this set of negatives should 
be developed, divide the calculated density range (1.1) 
into the required density range (0.9) and obtain gamma 
as a quotient (0.8). Therefore, if one were to multiply 
the original density values by gamma, new density 
values result from the development to a gamma of 0.8 
rather than a gamma of 1.0. 


Reflected Light Density Corrected Density 


(gamma =1) (gamma =0.8) 
Maximum step. . 100 1.7 1.36 
Minimum step.. 8 0.6 0.48 
Negative density range........1.1 0.88 


With the correct emulsion speed values and filter 
factors, all three negatives will have a density range 
of 0.88 if developed to a gamma of 0.8. The time and 
temperatures to produce this development contrast 
may be obtained from a time-gamma table similar to 
the one shown in Fig. 19. With the new film, however, 
t may be necessary to adjust filter factors for develop- 
ment time to accommodate your own processing con- 
ditions. 

Assume a set of separation negatives from A, B, and 
C5 filters. Assume filters factors of 4, 6, and 13 re- 
spectively, and development times of 8, 9 and 11 min- 
utes respectively. After the negatives have been devel- 
oped and allowed to dry, it is possible to check the 
original calculation by measuring the negative density 
values with a densitometer or adapted exposure meter 
such as described in Chapter III under the heading 
“Measuring Negative Densities.” A tabulation of the 
findings of the first set of negatives may be as follows: 


First Set 
A B C; 
Wihter GaCtee... wn ccccee A 6 13 
Development time.......8 min. 9 min. 11 min. 
Maximum density.......1.30 1.52 1.57 
Minimum density. 0.40 0.43 0.56 
Negative density range 0.90 1.09 1.01 


it will be noted that in the last two cases develop- 
ment has been too long because the original plan called 
for about 0.9. It should also be noted that the filter 
factor of the “A” negative is too small because the 
minimum density is too low. The filter factor of the 
“B” negative is close enough for practical purposes, 
but that of the “C” negative is quite a bit too large. 
Suppose, then, that the setup be photographed again 
to bring these values more closely in line. In so doing, 
let us change the filter factors to 5 for the A, 10 for 
the C, and leave the B at 6. At the same time, we 
will change the development times to reduce the nega- 


tive density range. A tabulation of the new densities 
shows: 
Second Set 
A B C; 
Filter factor.. eee 6 10 
Development time.......7 min 7 min 9 min 
Maximum density... 1.35 .30 1.37 
Minimum density.... 0.47 0.41 0.47 
Negative density range 0.88 0.89 6.90 
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Now it will be noted that the density ranges of the 
three negatives are very close together so that they 
will fit the printing medium much more easily than 
they did in the first case. Also there is less chance for 
distortion of hue in the highlights or shadows. 

After having made a few separations negatives by 
this system, its utility will become more and more 
apparent, because we will have obtained a control over 
our separation negatives which is quite impossible by 
guess. Slight differences in density ranges are hard to 
detect by the human eye, but make a great deal of dif- 
ference in final results of our print. 

The accuracy with which this work can be repeated 
depends primarily on the care with which measure- 
ments are taken. The method, however, will soon 
justify itself in the saving of time and material other- 
wise required for retakes. 


CHAPTER VII 
EXPOSURE TECHNIQUE 


Emulsion Speed Values—Light in Photography 

— Lighting Terms Defined —Inverse Square 

Law—Brightness Versus Illumination—Bright- 
ness and Exposure—Care of Meters 


HOTOGRAPHY owes much of its advance to the 

research of Messrs. Hurter and Driffield in the field 
of photographic exposure. Before their time, exposure 
was determined largely by rule of thumb. In 1881 
these two enthusiastic amateur photographers laid the 
foundation to photographic sensitometry.** They de- 
vised a relationship between light, film, camera, and 
development, and prepared the first exposure-deter- 
mining instrument which they named the “Actino- 
meter.’’28 

The reason for starting their researches was stated 
in Dr. Hurter’s notes.’® “A photographer has to expose 
his plate to suit the light. In so doing, he cannot take 
account (only) of those portions of the picture illumi- 
nated by direct sunlight. He must have details in his 
shadows, and these are illuminated by general daylight 
and diffused light . It is clear that such a matter 
as exposure must be governed by a law of nature, and 
with the object in view, therefore, of reducing exposure 
to a system, we made up our minds to work together on 
this subject.” 

Photographers interested in modern scientific meas 
urements will enjoy reading the account of the re- 
searches of these men which has been published by 
W. B. Ferguson and The Royal Photographic Society." 
Incidentally, this book has a very complete bibliog- 
raphy on the subject of photographic sensitometry dat- 
ing trom the year 1881 up to 1918. The entire work 
deserves greater credit because it was done without 
the aid of modern precision equipment as it is known 
today. Indeed, Hurter and Driffield actually had to 
manufacture a bulky gas thermometer to use for an 
exposure meter, and they measured negative density 
with a photometer operated by two spirit lamps. 

From the standpoint of present-day workers, prob- 
ably their outstanding contribution is the system of 
emulsion speed determination which is named after 
them, and which has been used to a great extent since 
its promulgation. 
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Emulsion Speed Values. 


The Weston Emulsion Speed Rating System, in 
wide use today, is derived from the characteristic curve 
of the emulsion which is known as the Hurter and 
Driffield or H and D curve. It is widely used today 
because it is practical, readily available, and kept up to 
date. Also, it can be defined in terms of scene bright- 
ness and camera setting. 

In practice, the film to be tested is exposed in a 
standard sensitometer, a mechanical device which 
measures the sensitiveness and other characteristics of 
an emulsion. It is then developed in accordance with the 
film manufacturer’s recommendations. <A characteris- 
tic curve is plotted between the log,, of the exposure 
and the net densities of the emulsion corresponding to 
the exposures. The maximum gradient or straight-line 
portion of the curve is extended downward until it 
cuts the abscissa, and the tangent of the angle formed 
is called gamma, and is determined as shown in Fig. 51. 
This value, gamma, may be evaluated as follows: 

D, 


Gamma =——— — 
Log e, —Log e; 


where D,x is any density on the straight portion of the curve, ex is the ex- 
posure that produced Dx, and ei is the exposure at the point where the 
rojection of the straight line cuts the abscissa. In other words, suppose 
dx = 0.83, ex = 1.14, and ei = 2.14. Solving the equation we find gamma 
is 0.83. 


The Weston emulsion speed number is inversely pro- 
portional to the exposure required to produce a density 
equal to gamma, or 


Where W equals the Weston speed number and E, 
is the exposure in meter candle seconds required to 
produce a density equal to gamma. 


Light in Photography. 


Since light is such an important consideration in 
photographic exposure, a few of its definitions and the 
relation between them may be helpful to a full under- 
standing of the workings of an exposure meter. There 
are four quantities useful in defining light, tabulated 
as follows: 


TABLE No. 3 
Light Quantities 


QUANTITY UNIT DEFINITION SYMBOL 
Flux Lumen Lumens F 
Intensity Lumens per unit 
(point source) Candle solid angle I (Cp) 
Brightness Candle per Lumens per unit B (Candles per 


solid angle per 
unit area 
Lumens per Lumens per unit 
unit area area E (fc) 


(extended source) unit area square foot) 


Ilumination 


Candle Power is the unit of intensity of a light 
source. It is the intensity of a standard source known 
as the International Candle. The Hefner Candle is a 
standard source employed in some European countries 
and equals 0.9 International Candle. 


Lumen. The luminous flux emitted in a unit solid 
angle from a uniform point source of one candle power 
is alumen. Thus, if a uniform source of illumination 
equivalent to one candle power is placed at the center 
of a sphere whose radius is one foot, the luminous 
flux radiated to one square foot of its surface is a lumen. 
Therefore, uniform point source of one candle power 
produces a total luminous flux equal to 47 lumens. 





Projector Measurement. The lumen is useful in de- 
termining the efficiency of a projector, enlarger, or 
spotlight, and also in checking to see whether or not 
the particular device is operating at its maximum ef- 
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Fig. 51. H and D curve, showing how gamma is determined. 


ficiency. For instance, suppose you intend projecting 
color transparencies. The first one may seem dull and 
lifeless. By measuring the screen and comparing the 
value with the original measurement taken when the 
device was new it may be seen that a good cleaning 
is in order. Careful dust removal may improve the 
projector efficiency 20% to 40%. 

The first thought would be to measure the reflected 
brightness from the screen with an exposure meter 
and use this as the standard of comparison. While 
this could be useful on one projector under absolutely 
uniform projection conditions, it is better to use a 
value less dependent on local conditions. In order to 
make the measurement independent of the projection 
area the lumen may be used. Since the lumen is the 
product of illumination (foot candles) and area, the 
measurement can be converted from brightness to il- 
lumination as follows: 

7B 


E= — 
R 


where E is the illumination in foot candles, B is the 
brightness in candles per square foot as read from 
the screen, and R is the reflector coefficient for a matte 
surface. One can use 0.85 as this coefficient for compar- 
ative purposes. Where a screen of some surface other 
than matte is used, the reading can be taken from 
a piece of white blotting paper held in the position 
of the screen. In order that projectors may be com- 
pared regardless of their bulb size, one may refer to the 
efficiency in terms of lumens per watt: — 


EA 7BA 


Lumens per watt = = 
w RW 


where A is the screen area (sq. ft.) and W the wattage 
of the projector lamp. As an example, focus the pro- 
jector on the screen and measure the area of clear 
image (no slide) in square feet to obtain A. Then, 
with the meter, measure the brightness from a clear 
white blotter to get B. Multiply A by B, and the prod- 
uct by w (3.1416). The resulting figure is divided by 
the product of W and R, to give the lumens per watt. 

In practice the average of several brightness meas- 
urements made at different areas of the screen is 
multiplied by the constant 3.7 (this is 7/0.85). The 
product is multiplied by the area of the screen and 
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divided by the wattage of the lamp. For a small 100- 
watt projector covering about 4 square feet, a bright- 
ness of 5 candles per square foot was measured which 
results in approximately 0.75 lumens per watt. 


Illumination. Illumination is the amount of light 
received on the unit area, and should not be confused 
with brightness which is the luminous flux reflected 
or emitted from a given area acting as a source. [I- 
jumination is independent of the character or color 
of the surface receiving it. Black surface or a white 
surface may receive exactly the same amount of il- 
jumination, but because the black absorbs and the 
white reflects, the black will be less bright. The pho- 
tographic film is acted upon by the brightness of ob- 
jects and not by the illumination falling upon them. 


The Foot Candle. This is the practical unit of 
illumination, and represents the illumination received 
m the surface normal to the direction of the light one 
foot distant from a point source of one International 


Candle. 


Recommended Lighting. The importance of ad- 
equate illumination has been stressed frequently, and 
it has been shown” that the real criterion of seeing is 
brightness rather than illumination. Thus the expo- 
sure meter can be used for the brightness method, or 
it can be used to measure illumination. 

Table No. 4 shows lighting suggestions that are 
generally recommended, in terms of illumination (foot 
candle) and a means of using a brightness meter such 
as the Universal type for the measurement. The ap- 
proximate conversion is based on the use of a piece 
of clean white blotting paper from which the bright- 
ness reading is to be made. The blotter should be 
held in the position where the lighting is to be used. 
For example, if one is interested in checking the light 
for reading, he should hold the blotter in the position 
of the book and build the brightness up till the ex- 
yosure meter reads at least six candles per square foot. 

Inder the same circumstances the illumination meter 
would read approximately 20 foot candles. 


TABLE No. 4 


Lighting Recommendations 


Brightness Illumination 
Upto | a. . — -ere Aisles and stairways 
— ES Sco Sctwiivae General indoor kitchens 
_ Re 20........General reading, classrooms, offices 
_ Sr ae Fine work, sewing, drafti 
ae ee Extra fine work on dark objects 


sewing, engraving, instrument making 


The Lux or Meter Candle. This is the metric sys- 
tem unit of illumination and represents the illumina- 
tion on a surface normal to the direction of the light 
at a distance of one meter from a point source of one 
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International Candle. Since the meter candle is ex- 
clusively used in photographic sensitometry, it is some- 
times desirable to convert illumination in foot candles 
into meter candles. To do so, simply multiply foot 
candles by 10.764. In like manner, to convert candles 
per square foot to foot lamberts, simply multiply by z. 
A more complete set of conversion factors has been pre- 
pared by Williams and Little.2! The lambert is a metric 
unit of brightness equal to the brightness of a surface 
radiating or reflecting one lumen per square centimeter. 

Inverse Square Law. The illumination (E,) pro- 
duced on a surface perpendicular to the line of light 
by a point source varies inversely as the square of the 
distance (D) from the source. For example, the illu- 
mination on a surface placed normal to the light beam 
at a distance of one foot from the luminous source of 
one candle power is one foot candle, while the illu- 
mination at two feet is % foot candle. This is illus- 
trated clearly by Fig. 52. Thus at normal incidence: 

Cp 


D2 


“o 


Brightness. The brightness of a surface emitting 
light in any direction, whether it be a luminous source 
or a reflecting surface, depends upon the amount of 
luminous flux emitted by or reflected from the unit of 
projected area perpendicular to that direction. Bright- 
ness may be expressed in two ways: 

1. By the luminous intensity in candles per unit 
area. 
2. By luminous flux per unit area, the unit being 
the lambert. 
The Universal exposure meter described herein uses 
the first method ; namely, candles per square foot, since 
this gives numbers of convenient magnitude to use. 


Brightness Versus Illumination. Photographers 
are often misled by partial information regarding the 
difference between illumination and brightness. Many 
peopie cannot understand how a closeup exposure 
meter reading can be taken at the subject and then 
used back at the camera. Also some photographers 
wonder why some meters are calibrated in illumina- 
tion values (foot candles) and some in brightness 
(candles per square foot). 

To attack the problem, consider an evenly illu- 
minated wall. The illumination at any point may be 
measured by a foot candle meter, or the brightness of 
the wall measured by a brightness meter. However, 
the readings will show marked differences. Standing 
ten feet away from the wall, one would get a given 
reading which would increase as one approached the 
wall as a result of the inverse square law just defined. 
On the other hand, the brightness meter (of which a 
true exposure meter is an example) sees only a section 
of the wall from a distance of ten feet. This section 
would be the base of a cone with a given angle of, 
say, 30°. If the wall is approached the area of the 
base of this cone grows less and less and to exactly 
the same degree that the inverse square law causes 
the light intensity from each point on that diminishing 
area to increase. Thus, the product of the area of the 
wall and the illumination at the meter position remains 
a constant value, although both are changing. 

If the brightness meter reads candles per square 
foot—whether its view includes a fraction of a square 
foot or many square feet—it still tells the camera how 
much light is reflected from the wall. Thus since the 
light emitted by each square foot of the wall is nat- 
urally a fixed quantity, the exposure meter reads the 
same at one foot as it would at ten feet or any other 
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distance provided the area of uniform brightness is 
large enough to include the 30° cone. In practice, 
then, as long as the object being me: sured is larger 
than a point on the groundglass of the camera, it is 
not a point source of illumination in the scene, and a 
closeup reading taken at the subject can be used at 
the camera position. 


Brightness and Exposure. It has been shown” that 
for an average lens transmission the brightness in the 
scene is related to the exposure of the film as follows: 

Bt 


e=5.4 
{2 


meter-candle seconds 


Where B is the brightness in candles per square foot, 
t is the time in seconds, f is the aperture marking of 
the lens, and e is the exposure. 

Exposure meters are used mostly from the camera 
position to measure the average brightness of the 
scene. Hence it is desirable to know the relation be- 
tween the average brightness of the scene and the 
darkest shadow. The average of many scenes meas- 
ured may be represented by the ratio between the U 
position on the Universal meter’s exposure guide dial 
and the normal arrow, or 1 to 16. It might be noted 
in passing that the statistical average of the many 
scenes measured in order to determine this ratio shows 
an overall scene brightness range of 1 to 77.6. 


Relative Aperture. The markings on a lens are a 
measure of the amount of light gathered by the lens 
and, of course, appear on one of the scales used on the 
guide dial of the exposure meter. In the f system, the 
f-number is the ratio between the focal length of the 
lens and the virtual diameter of the lens aperture, both 
measured in the same units. However, since another 
system called the Uniform System (U S) was in use 
for some time, it may be peyrendy to convert from 
one to the other. This can be done by use of the fol- 
lowing table: 


TABLE No. 5 


Lens Aperture Conversion Table 


f System y 3 2.8 4 5.6 8 Il 16 22 32 45 64 
Uniform System...0.25 0.5 10 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 


Shutter Speeds. 


of a between-the-lens shutter, the leaves 
to their full aperture and remain open 
for a time, then suddenly Hence, the shutter 
admits the total amount of light possible for only a 
part of its total time open. This means that there are 
two considerations regarding any shutter. 
1. Action-stopping power. 

2. Light-gathering power. 


In the case 
open gradually 
close. 


The first governs the shutter’s ability to stop motion 
in the scene between the times that it opens and closes. 
It is measured by a device know as a scittometer, or 
some similar apparatus. 

The second consideration 1s really much more im- 
portant as regards exposure, for it concerns the 
amount of light that passes through the opening and 
closing shutter in relation to that which could pass 
a completely open shutter. It can be measured with 
a photoelectric cell and a ballistic galvanometer. For 
example, 1f a between the-lens shutter 
stopping power of 1/50 second, it may have a light- 
gathering power equivalent to 1/60 second. Further- 
more, this ratio may vary with different f-numbers. 
The problem, however, is different in the case of a 
focal plane shutter, for here the lens is always fully 


pier e of 


has an action 
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~~ SHUTTER — 


open during the entire operation of the shutter. The 
are generally considered to have a higher light-gather- 
ing efficiency. The shutter speed of a motion picture 
camera is proportional to the angle opening of the 
shutter and the number of frames per second: 


S, =... i. 
360°F 


Where §S, is the shutter speed in seconds, @ the angle 
of opening of the shutter, and F the number of frames 
per second. 
For example, if F =16, and @ = 180°, then 

180° 


=— — =— second. 
360° X16 32 


TABLE No. 6 


Movie Camera } Shutter Speeds 





fal. FRAMES PER SECOND 
OPENING ee 


12 
a... 3 1/48 1/96 
ABP : § 3 1/41 1/82 
(ER : 1/36 1/72 
Le EO ‘is K s 1/34 1/68 
ae 1/32 / 1/64 


200°... 1/29 x 1/57 1/105 





Care of Meters. 


An exposure meter is constructed much along the 
line of a fine pocket watch. In other words, both have 
a small pivoted moving element accurately mounted 
between two sapphire jewels, and controlled by very 
fine springs. They should not be dropped or exposed 
to temperatures above 130° F. Take good care of this 
delicate instrument, and it will serve you well in your 
photographic endeavors. 
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Briefly, a synchronizer is a device 

which fastens to your camera 
and automatically operates both camera shutter and photoflash lamp 
together... with only one button for you to push. 
Look at any synchronizer. You will see a reflector (A) for the photo- 
flash lamp, a housing for the mechanism (B) and 
for batteries (C) to flash the lamp. There’s a syn- 
chronizer to fit practically any type camera. And 
it is so designed that the flash of the lamp is at its 
brightest during the precise split-second when 
the shutter is open... even at highest shutter speeds. 


What does it do? 


A synchronizer makes any camera independent of natural light. Ithelps 
you get priceless pictures indoors or outdoors, day or night, under 
“impossible” conditions. It helps you catch that spontaneity and 
precious action anytime,anywhere. The almost universal use of synchro- 
nizers by press and professional photographers who must get the pic- 
ture...who must a/ways get better pictures 
... indicates that a synchronizer offers the 
key to complete freedom in photography! 


How to get the most from it 


To be sure of top-flight pictures and good 
synchronizer performance, many expe- 
rienced photographers insist on G-E 
MAZDA Photoflash lamps. Designed for 








® Look for the mark & on any lomp you buy and benefit from General Electric Research 


GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 
MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 





low current consumption, they take full 
advantage of the limited power packed 
into flashlight batteries. Their carefully 
controlled timing gives assurance of plenty 
of light just exactly when you need it... 
especially at high shutter speeds. 

And when it comes to convenience... 
well, just try G-E MAZDA Midgets! 
They’re the greatest all ’round flash bulb 
ever made by General Electric. Walnut- 
sized, they give plenty of light; and, in 
concentrating reflectors, outperform larger 
bulbs. And you can put up to 30 in one 
coat pocket... so you're always ready when 
“prize” shots come along. See for yourself, 
when you get that new synchronizer! 
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Choosing an. 
Enlarger’? 











See Eastman’s Latest First 


‘™ KODAK ADVANCE ENLARGER accepts a wide 
range of roll film negatives running all the way 
from 35-mm. up to 3!4x5%-inch size, of which it en- 
larges 314x4'4-in. section. Extra-rigid, extra-durable 
structure, quick, accurate focusing. With 4-inch f/11 
lens, gives magnifications up to 5! diameters at the 


baseboard (other lenses available). Price, 
$2750 


with f/11 lens and baseboard, 
*)\ KODAK PORTABLE MINIATURE ENLARGER 
for beautiful enlargements from 35-mm. or Ban- 
tam negatives. Magnifications from about 24% to 9 
diameters at baseboard. Price, without case or lens, 
$27.50. Accurate, sharp-cutting 2-inch Kodak Projec- 
tion Anastigmat lenses f/6.3 and f/4.5, $7.50 and $15, 
respectively. 2-inch Kodak Projection Ektar f/4.5 
lens (one of Eastman’s finest), $25. Carryall $4 50 
250 


Case, $10. With case and f/6.3 lens, 


KODAK PRECISION ENLARGER enlarges su- 

perbly. But that’s just the beginning. Because it 
has more accessories than any enlarger has ever had, 
it may quickly be converted to such varied purposes 
as copying, ciné titling, the making of color separa- 
tion negatives, matrices for color printing, photo- 
micrography in color or black-and-white, or it may 
be used as a double-extension bellows camera. 


“A” Assembly, accommodating negatives up to 
214x3\4 inches, utilizes any one of six special 2-, 3-, 
and 4-inch projection lenses, with double condensers. 
Working with 2-inch lenses, you get up to 16 diameter 
enlargements on baseboard . . . unlimited $6750 


sizes on wall or floor. Price, without lens, 
©. a7 * 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE at your dealer’s, or write to 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





